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SOUND AND WHITE TEETH 


Are indispensable to PERSONAL ATTRACTION, and to health and longevity by the 
proper mastication of food. 


ROWLANDS’ ODONTO, 


A WHITE POWDER, is composed of the 
choicest and most recherché Ingredients of 
the Oriental Herbal. It extirpates all tar- 
tarous adhesions to the Teeth, and insures a 
% PEARL-LIKE WHITENESS to the enamelled 


ROWELANDS: surface. Its ANTI-SEPTIC and ANTI-SCOR- 


ar LC BUTIC PROPERTIES exercise a highly beneficial 
, O iB) ON 4 bs QO Bees ‘ and salutary influence ; they arrest the further 
KKK NK AE ARR, Pill progress of decay of the Teeth, induce a 
healthy action of the Gums, and cause them 
to assume the brightness and colour indicative 
of perfect soundness, while, by confirming 
their adhesion to the Teeth, they give un- 
limited enjoyment and fresh zest to appetite, 
by perpetuating effective and complete masti- 
cation. The Breath, also, from the salubrious 
and disinfecting qualities of the OponTo, at- 
tains a purity and fragrance truly grateful to 
its possessor, 


As the most efficient and fragrant aromatic purifier of the Breath, Teeth, and Gums ever 
known, Row.tanps’ Oponto has for a long series of years occupied a distinguished place 
at the Toilets of the Sovereigns and the Nobility throughout Europe; while the general 
demand for it at once announces the favour in which it is universally held. 


Sold by the Proprietors and by Chemists and Perfumers. 


*,* Ask for “ROWLANDS’ ODONTO.” 





RUPTURES.—By Royal Letters Patent. 


WHITE’S MOC-MAIN LEVER TRUSS, 


Perfected and exhibited in the Great Exhibition, 1851, 


Is allowed by upwards of 200 Medical Gentlemen to be the most effective 
invention in the curative treatment of HERNIA. The use of a steel spring, 
so often hurtful in its effects, is here avoided—a soft bandage being worn 
round the body; while the requisite resisting power is supplied by the MOC- 
MAIN PAD and PATENT LEVER, fitting with so much ease and close- 
ness that it cannot be detected, and may be worn during sleep. A descriptive 
cirenlar may be had, and the Truss (which cannot fail to fit) forwarded by 
post, on the circumference of the body two inches below the hips being sent 
to the Manufacturer, 
MR. WHITE, 228, PICCADILLY, LONDON. 

Price of a Single Truss, 16s., 21s., 26s, 6d., and 3ls. 6d. Postage, Is. 

Price of a Double Truss, 31s. 6d., 42s., and 52s. 6d. Postage, ls. 8d. 

Post-office Orders to be made payable to JOHN WHITE, Post-office, 
Piccadiily. 


ELASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, &c. 


The material of which these are made is recommended by the Faculty as being peculiarly 
ELASTIC and COMPRESSIBLE, and the best invention for giving efficient and perma- 
nent support in all cases of WEAKNESS and SWELLING of the LEGS, VARICOSE 
VEINS, SPRAINS, &c. It is porous, light in texture, and inexpensive, and is drawn on 
like an ordinary stocking. Price 4s. 6d., 7s. 6d., 10s., and 16s. Postage, 6d. 


Manufacturer, JOHN WHITE, 228, Piccadilly, Londcn. 





SPECIMENS MAY BE SEEN AT THE CRYSTAL PALACE. 
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Now ready, in Super-royal 8vo. 
HE TWELVE CHURCHES; or, Tracings along the Watling Street. 
By the Authoress of “The Red Rose.” With Eight Lithographic Plates. Price 
2s. 6d.; or, bound in cloth, 3s. 6d. 
Rivinetons, Waterloo-place. 





Complete in Eight Volumes, 
a IVES OF THE QUEENS OF SCOTLAND, and English Princesses, 
connected with the Regal Succession. By AGNES STRICKLAND. With Portraits 
and Historical Vignettes. Price £4 4s. 
Witi1aM Biackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


CONTINUATION OF ALISON’S EUROPE. 
Complete in Nine Vols., price £6 7s. 6d. 
THE HISTORY OF EUROPE, from the Fall of Napoleon to the Accession 
of Louis Napoleon. By Sir ARCHIBALD ALISON, Bart., D.C.L. Uniform with 
the Library Edition of the Author’s “ History of Europe from the Commencement of the 
French Revolution.” 
WittraM Biackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 








Only Three Copies. 
ILTON’S PARADISE LOST, with Twenty-four Illustrations by John 
Martin, A copy of the above splendid work, large 4to., half-bound morocco, gilt edges, 
will be sent on receipt of £2 10s. Cheque or Post- office Order to be made payable to RoBeRT 
Beate, Office of ‘‘ Notes and Queries,” 186, Fleet-street, London, at which place the book 
~ may be seen. 





BURTON’S ANATOMY OF MELANCHOLY, 
8vo., cloth, 8s. 6d. Frontispiece and Title. 

HE ANATOMY OF MELANCHOLY, what it is; with all Kinds, Causes, 

Symptoms, Prognostics, and several Cures of it, with a Satirical Preface. A New 
Edition, corrected and enriched by Translations of the numerous Classical Extracts. 

*,* The grave Johnson has praised this work in the warmest terms; and the ludicrous 
Sterne has interwoven many parts of it into his own popular performance. Milton did not 
disdain to build two of his finest poems on it. 

London: Wttu1aM Teae, Pancras-lane, Queen-street, Cheapside, E.C, 





On the Ist of April will be published, 


A CATALOGUE of a particularly Choice, Valuable, and Interesting Collec- 

tion of RARE, CURIOUS, and USEFUL BOOKS, in various Languages and Classes 
of Literature, including Splendid Books of Prints and Illustrated Works, beautifully Illu- 
minated Manuscripts on Vellum, &c., now on Sale by Joseru Litty, 15, Bedford-street 
(opposite Henrietta-street), Covent-Garden, London. 

This Catalogue, containing about Two Thousand of the choicest Books, including some 
of extreme rarity, value and interest in Early English Literature, by Caxton, Wynkin de 
Worde, Pynson, and other early English Printers, in very fine condition, will be forwarded 
to any gentleman on the receipt of two postage-stamps, 
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MESSRS. J. H. AND JAS. PARKER'S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


OXFORD; anv 377, STRAND, LONDON. 
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Dr. Jelf’s Speech in Convocation on ‘‘ Essays and Reviews.” 
Just published, 8vo., price 1s.; by post, 1s. 1d. 

VIDENCE OF UNSOUNDNESS in the VOLUME entitled ‘“‘ Essays ann 

Reviews.” A Speech delivered in the Jerusalem Chamber, Feb. 26, 1861, on moving 
an Address from the Lower to the Upper House of Convocation respecting that Volume. 
By R. W. JELF, D.D., Proctor for the Chapter of Oxford, Canon of Christ Church, Prin- 
cipal of King’s College, London. 

Oxford and London: J. H. and Jas. Parker; and Rrvrinertons, Waterloo-place. 





Just published, 8vo., price 1s. 
CRIPTURAL INTERPRETATION. The ESSAY of PROFESSOR 
JOWETT briefly Considered, in a Letter to the Rev. PROFESSOR STANLEY, D.D., 
Regius Professor of Fcclesiastical History; Canon of Christ Church. By ROBERT C. 
JENKINS, M.A., of Trinity College, Cambridge; Rector and Vicar of Lyminge. 


By the same Author. Just r-ady, 8vo. 


WORD ON INSPIRATION. Being a Second Letter on the ESSAY of 
PROFESSOR JOWETT, addressed to the Rev. PROFESSOR STANLEY, D.D. 


Just published, 8vo., price 2s. 
TATEMENTS OF CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE AND PRACTICE, Ex- 
tracted from the Published Writings of the Rev. BENJAMIN JOWETT, M.A, 
Regius Professor of Greek in the University of Oxford. 


‘These extracts have been made from Professor Jowett’s writings without his sanction and know- 
ledge. As this practice has been largely adopted by those who have attacked or misrepresented his 
opinions, his friends have taken the liberty to place before the public a collection of passages which in 
most notices of his works have been withheld from view.” 


Just published, price 1d. 
LETTER on the “ESSAYS AND REVIEWS.” (Reprinted from the 
“Guardian.”) By the Rev. E. B. PUSEY, D.D., Regius Professor of Hebrew, and 
Canon of Christ Church. 


Recently published, 8vo., cloth, price 2s. 6d. 
____ ECCLESLZ ANGLICAN #;; or, The Several Editions of the 
Articles of the Church of England, as agreed upon in Convocation, and set forth by 
Royal Authority, during the Reigns of King Edward VI. and Queen Elizabeth, arranged 
in one Comparative View. By WILLIAM HARRISON DAVEY, M.A., Vice-Principal 
of Cuddesdon Theological College, in the Diocese of Oxford. 


Just published, 8vo., price 6d. 
HE THOUGHT OF THE LOVE OF JESUS FOR US, THE REMEDY 
FOR SINS OF THE BODY. A Sermon preached to the Yonnger Members of the 
University, at St. Mary’s Church, Oxford, on Friday Evening, March 1. By the Rev. 
E. B. PUSEY, D.D., Regius Professor of Hebrew, and Canon of Christ Church. Published 
by request, 
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THE. WESTMINSTER REVIEW. 


NEW SERIES. 


Contents of No. XXXVIII. APRIL, 1861. 

1. Mr. Krnestry on THE Stupy or History.—2. Tue Sicrm1an REVOLUTION.— 
$3. VoLTAIRE’S ROMANCES AND THEIR Morat.—4, THE UNIVERSITIES AND SCIENTIFIC 
‘EpvoaTion.—5. Earty INTERCOURSE OF ENGLAND AND GERMANY.—6. THE CoTToN 
MANUFACTURE.—7. Marnz on Anorent Law. —8. Eron.—9. AUSTRIA AND HER 
REFORMS. 

CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE:—1. Theology and Philosophy.—2. Politics, Soci- 
ology, and Travels.—3. Science.—4. History and Biography.—5. Belles Lettres. 





PROSPECTUS, 

THE WESTMINSTER REVIEW is designed as an instrument for the develop- 
ment and guidance of earnest thought on Rreticion and THEOLOGY, Soorat PHILO- 
soPHY, Poxrrtics, and GENERAL LITERATURE; and to this end the Editor seeks to 
render it the organ of the most able and independent minds of the day. 

The fundamental principle of the work is the recognition of the Law of Progress. 
In conformity with this principle, and with the consequent conviction that attempts 
at reform—though modified by the experience of the past and the conditions of the 
present—should be directed and animated by an advancing ideal, a comparison of the 
actual with the possible is steadily maintained, as the most powerful stimulus to im- 
provement. Nevertheless, in the deliberate advocacy of organic changes, it is not for- 
gotten, that the institutions of man, no less than the products of nature, are generally 
strong and durable in proportion as they are the results of a gradual development, and 
that the most salutary and permanent reforms are those which, while embodying the 
wisdom of the time, yet sustain such a relation to the moral and intellectual condition 
of the people as to ensure their support. 

In regard to Retiaion and TuroroGy the Review unites a spirit of reverential 
sympathy for the cherished associations of pure and elevated minds with an uncom- 
promising pursuit of truth. The elements of ecclesiastical authority and of dogma are 

fearlessly examined, and the results of the most advanced Biblical criticism are dis- 
- cussed without reservation, under the conviction that religion has its foundation in 
man’s nature, and will only discard an old form to assume and vitalize one more ex- 
pressive of its essence. 

The Review gives especial attention to that wide range of topics which may be in- 
cluded under the term Socran PuitosopHy. It endeavours to form a dispassionate 
estimate of the diverse theories on these subjects, to give a definite and intelligible 
form to the chaotic mass of thought now prevalent concerning them, and to ascertain 
both in what degree the popular efforts after a more perfect social state are coun- 
tenanced by the teachings of politico-economical science, and how far they may be sus- 
tained and promoted by the actual character and culture of the people. 

In the department of Porrics careful consideration is given to all the most vital 
questions, without regard to the distinctions of party ; the only standard of consistency 
which is adhered to being the real, and not the accidental relations of measures—their 
bearing, not on a ministry or a class, but on the public good. 

In the department of GzNERAL LiTERATURE the criticism is animated by the desire 
to elevate the standard of the public taste, in relation both to artistic perfection and 
moral purity, and to guide the reader in selecting for himself only those books which 
are of intrinsic value, 

An endeavour is made, by a careful analysis and grouping of each quarter’s produc- 
tions, at once to exhibit the characteristics of the individual works reviewed, and to 
supply a connected and comparative History of Contemporary Literature. 


London: G. MaNwaRIna, (successor to J. Chapman,) 8, King William-street, Strand. 
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Just published, Second Edition, with some of the latest Examination Papers, Feap. 8vo., 
cloth, price 5s, 


Pass and Class: 


AN OXFORD GUIDE-BOOK 
THROUGH THE COURSE OF LITERM HUMANIORES, MATHEMATICS, NATURAL SCIENOR, 
AND LAW AND MODEEN HISTORY. 


By MONTAGU BURROWS, M.A. 

** Tt will not be only to these classes (undergraduates, &c.) that this book will be useful. Does any one 
who is anxious to educate himself wish to know how to begin, and what books he is to set to work 
upon? He will find this little volume invaluable And not only are courses of study prescribed, 
but the reader is instructed as to the manner in which work must be done in order really to ‘ get it up’ 
in the Oxford sense of the word.”—Christian Remembrancer. 





In 8v0., price 10s. 6d. 


Sermons on the Peatitudes, 
With others mostly preached before the University of Oxford; 


TO WHICH IS ADDED 
A PREFACE RELATING TO THE RECENT VOLUME OF 
“ESSAYS AND REVIEWS.” 


By tHe Rev. GEORGE MOBERLY, D.C.L., 
Head Master of Winchester College. 





Lately published, Post 8vo., price 10s. 6d. 


A History of the Church, 
From the Edict of Milan, A.D. 313, to the Council of Chalcedon, A.D. 45L 
By WILLIAM BRIGHT, M.A., 


Fellow of University College, Oxford; late Professor of Ecclesiastical History in 
the Scottish Church. 





Just published, Two Vols., Post 8vo., with Portrait, price 15s. 


Memoir of Joshua Watson, 


Eprrep sy EDWARD CHURTON, 
Archdeacon of Cleveland. 





Just published, in Crown 8vo., price 4s. 
St. Paul in Britain; 
OR, THE ORIGIN OF BRITISH AS OPPOSED TO PAPAL CHRISTIANITY. 


By tHe REV. R. W. MORGAN, 


Author of “ Verities of the Church,” “ The Churches of England and Rome,” 
“ Christianity and Infidelity Intellectually Contrasted,” &c. 


OXFORD anp LONDON: J. H. ano Jas. PARKER, 
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CHAPMAN and HALL’S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 











NEW SERIAL BY MR. ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 
To be completed in Twenty Monthly Parts, each Part to contain Two Illustrations by 
J. E. Millais, A.R.A, 
; This day is published, Part II., price 1s., of 
ORLEY FARM: a Tale. By Anrtuony Trotiope, Author of 
“Framley Parsonage,” “ Dr. Thorne,” ‘ Barchester Towers,” &c. With Illustrations 
by J. E. Millais, A.R.A. 


Now ready, price 7s. 6d. 
NICHOLAS NICKLEBY. Vol. I. With the Original Illustrations. 
Forming the New Volume of the Illustrated Library Edition of 
Mr. Charles Dickens’s Works. 
Feap. 8vo., 4s. 
SERBSKI PESME; or, NATIONAL SONGS OF SERVIA. By 
Owen MEREDITH. 
One vol., Post 8vo., 9s. 
NEW SPORTING NOVEL. 
MARKET HARBOROUGH; or, HOW MR. SAWYER WENT 
TO THE SHIRES. 
Post 8vo., 4s. 6d. 
PRACTICAL MILITARY SURVEYING AND SKETCHING, 


By Captain Drayson, R.A. With numerous Diagrams. 


Post 8vo., price 6s. 


A HISTORY OF ENGLAND. For Schools and Families. By 
A. F. Foster, Esq., Assistant-Commissioner on Education. With Eighty-seven Illuse 
trations. 

Post 8vo., price 4s. 

THE THRESHOLD OF CHEMISTRY. An Experimental Intro- 
duction to the Science, By Cuartes Witttam Heaton, F.C.S. With numerous 
Illustrations, 

One vol., Post 8vo., price 6s. 


THE UNCOMMERCIAL TRAVELLER. By Cuarzzs Dickens, 


Demy 8vo., price 20s. 
HISTORY OF THE LIFE AND TIMES OF EDMUND BURKE. 


By Tuomas Macxnicut, Vol. III., completing the work. 


One vol., Post 8vo., price 9s. 
THE ISLAND OF THE SAINTS: a Pilgrimage through Ireland, 


By Junius Ropensera. Translated by LasceELLEs WRAXALL. 


One vol., Post 8vo., with Illustrations, price 9s. 
OVER THE STRAITS: a Visit to Victoria. By Lovisa ANNE 


MerepitTu, Authoress of “ Our Home in Tasmania.” 
CHAPMAN anp HALL, 192, Piccapi.iy. 
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Just ready, Feap. 8vo., cloth lettered, 


An Introduction to the Study of 
Gothic Architecture. 


Br JOHN HENRY PARKER, F-.S.A. 
Second Edition, Revised and Enlarged, with 170 Illustrations. 





Lately published, Mediwm 8wo., price 21s. 
ESSAY ON THE 
Military Architecture of the Middle Ages. 


TRANSLATED FROM THE FRENCH OF 
M. VIOLLET-LE-DUC, 
By M. MACDERMOTT, Ese., Anrcuitecr. 
With the Original French Engrabings. 


‘¢ We commend the research, philosophical spirit and erudition of the author, who unites to these qua- 
lities a rare power of lively and succinct description, which renders the book as delightful as it is profitable 
to read,” —Athenaum, March 9, 1861. 





Just published, in Two Volumes, Medium 8vo., price 218. 


A Manual of Monumental Brasses: 
Comprising an Introduction to the Study of these Memorials, and 
a List of those remaining in the British Isles. 

WITH 200 ILLUSTRATIONS, 


By the Rev. HERBERT HAINES, M.A., 


Of Exeter College, Oxford ; Second Master of the College School, and Chaplain of the 
County Asylum, Gloucester. 


(WITH THE SANCTION OF THE OXFORD ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETY.) 





In royal 4to., cloth, with 62 Plates and 43 Woodcuts, price 21. 10s. 
Facsimile of 
the Sketch-Book of Wilars de Honecort. 


AN ARCHITECT OF THE THIRTEENTH CENTURY ; 


WITH COMMENTARIES AND DESCRIPTIONS BY M. LASSUS , 
AND M. QUICHERAT: 


Cranslated and Gdited, with many additional Articles and otes, 


BY 


PROFESSOR WILLIS, 


AUTHOR OF “THE ARCHITECTURAL HISTORY OF CANTERBURY CATHEDRAL,” ‘* REMARKS 
ON THE ARCHITECTURE OF ITALY,” ETO. 


Oxford and London: J. H. and Jas, PARKER. 
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Just published, 8vo., price 2s. 
HREE LECTURES ON TAXATION, especially that of Land, delivered 
at Oxford, in the Year 1860. By CHARLES NEATE, M.A., Fellow of Oriel; Proe 
fessor of Political Economy in the University of Oxford. 


Oxford and London: J. H. and Jas. PargEr. 





Just published, 8vo., price 2s. 6d. 


T= STUDY OF HISTORY. Two Lectures delivered by Gorpwmy Surrm, 
M.A., Regius Professor of Modern History in the University of Oxford. 


Oxford and London: J. H. and Jas. Parker. 


- 





TO THE CLERGY AND CHURCHWARDENS. 


5 [HE usual large Supply of SURPLICES and COMMUNION 
© LINEN for Easter, now ready. 
a, GILBERT J. FRENCH, 
“ Botton, 
Trade Mark. Lancashire. 





pane AMIN EDGINGTON’S Rick Cloths, New. and Second-hand, with 
Poles, &c., complete. 
BENJAMIN EDGINGTON’S Marquees and Tents, New and Second-hand. Registered 
Crimean Tents. M 
BENJAMIN EDGINGTON’S Flags of all Nations, in Silk or Bunting. 
Address, 2, Duke-street, Southwark, London-bridge, S.E. 
A warehouse, 32, Charing-cross. *,* No other establishments. 





R. HOWARD, SURGEON-DENTIST, 52, Fleet-street, has introduced an 
ENTIRELY NEW DESCRIPTION of ARTIFICIAL TEETH, fixed without 
springs, wires, or ligatures. They so perfectly resemble the natural teeth as not to be dis- 
tinguished from the originals by the closest observer ; they will never change colour or decay, 
and will be found superior to any teeth ever before used. The method does not require the 
extraction of roots, or any painful operation, and will support and preserve teeth that are 
loose, and is guaranteed to restore articulation and mastication. Decayed teeth stopped, and 
rendered sound and useful in mastication.—At home from Ten till Five. 





Garden Engines, Machines, and Greenhouse Syringes, 
WITH ALL THE LATEST IMPROVEMENTS, MANUFACTURED BY THE PATENTEE, 


RICHARD READ, Instrument Maker (by Special Appointment) to Her Majesty. 
85, REGENT CIRCUS, PICCADILLY, LONDON, W. 





Caution.—R. Reap begs respectfully to assure the Public that the Syringes advertised 
weekly by a London Firm as “ Read’s” are not his make, but are mere IMITATIONS; and 
on trial many of them will be found defective and useless. All Syringes made by Reap 
are marked with the Royal Arms, and Address, 

35, Regent Circus, London.” 


.%* Descriptions, with Drawings, post free. 
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THE Clergy, Secretaries of Book-Clubs, and the Public are informed 

that MR. MUDIE has pecrinep, without giving ang reason, to suze. 
scriBE to Archdeacon Denison’s new work, Cuurcu-Rare: A Natrona 
Trust, 10s. 6d.—Ovr New Recror, Edited by Cuthbert Bede, 10s. 6d, 
—Ay M.P. 1w Searcu or A Creep, 10s. 6d., by the Author of “ Squires 
and Parsons” and “ The Senior Fellow”—Lady Wallace’s new work, 
Tue Castite anv Corrace 1n Spain, and Sweernearts AND Wires, 
by Miss Power; but that all these works may be freely obtained at all 
the London Libraries.—Of “ Sweethearts and Wives” the Criric says: 
— Mr. Mudie, even, cannot refuse to let his subscribers read this novel.” 
And the Lorvon Review remarks :—“ This novel must be a favourite 
in all Circulating Libraries.” 


Saunvers, Ortey, and Co., Publishers, 66, Brook-street, Hanover-square, W. 


NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘‘ MIRIAM MAY.” 
Nearly ready, Two Vols., post 8vo., 21s. 
(ueris KEN. By the Author of “Miriam May.” Dedicated by per- 


mission to Sir Edward Bulwer Litton. 
London: SavUNDERS, OTLEY, and Co., Publishers, 66, Brook-street, Hanover-square. 


HE HISTORY OF THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND, from the Death 
of Elizabeth to the Present Time. By the Rev. G. G. PERRY, Rector of Wad- 
dington, and late Fellow and Tutor of Lincoln College, Oxford. In Three Vols., 8vo. 
[First Volume next month. 


THE AMERICAN CHURCH AND THE AMERICAN UNION. By 
HENRY CASWALL, D.D., Prebend of Sarum. Post 8vo. [Neat month. 
London: SaunpERs, OTLEY, and Co., Publishers, 66, Brook-street, Hanover-square. 











This day, price 12s, 6d., Imperial 8vo., cloth gilt, 


INSTRELSY IN SOLITUDE, (adapted for a present,) containing 
“ A Christmas Story,” ‘‘ The Dark Palace,’’ and other original Poems, By O. O. 


ArtTuHUR HALL, Virtue, and Co., 25, Paternoster-row. 





On the Ist of April, price 1s. 6d. 
ART CXLIII. OF THE ECCLESIOLOGIST. Conrents :—Sequentin 


Inedite—Natural Colour in Sacred Architecture—Restoration in France—Murray’s 
Handbook to English Cathedrals, (with Engravings)—Church Building Twenty Years Ago 
—Decent Adorning of Churches—Gibson’s Memoirs of Northumberland—Hereford Cathe- 
dtal— Cobham Church, Kent—Restorations of St. Paul’s—Reports, Reviews, &c. 


London: J. Masters, Aldersgate-street, and New Bond-street. 





Just published, Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. 


ALCYON;; or, Rod Fishing with Fly, Minnow, and Worm. To which 

is added a Short and Easy Method of Dressing Flies, with a Description of the 

Materials used. By HENRY WADE, Honorary Secretary to the Wear Valley Angling 

Association. With 8 Coloured Plates, containing 117 Specimens of Natural and Artificial 
Flies, Materials, &c., and 4 Plates illustrating Fishes, Baiting, &c. 

«« By selecting the best portions from the various works extant and simplifying the description, Mr. 
‘Wade has succeeded admirably in his task of clearly and concisely describing all the paraphernalia of the 
angler, so that any one with the slightest activity and nimbleness of fingers and ordinary patience may 
build up his own materials in a workmanlike and satisfactory manner. The list of flies is very extensive, 
and the method of tying them is admirably described; while the plates of natural flies, with their imita- 


tions, are exceedingly accurate, and add much to the utility of the book, which we recommend with the 
greatest pleasure.” —Bell’s Life. 


London: Butt and Datpy, 186, Fleet-street. 
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CONTENTS. 


MINOR CORRESPONDENCE.—Alleged Portrait by Holbein.—Chronicles and Memorials 
of Great Britain and Ireland.—Arrays in East Kent ...... etineiasentietii ptheapibabiesnpibeil Rud 


On Some Discoveries in Connection with the Ancient Treasury of Westminster 

A Novel Solution in Geometry ............csccssssccscsscscssse cesses scovsesbeessses 
Rocibenbare fe Wawmawny: ..c0iciscsscovscconsesssssiscccocscoccesveddessussscctecdiodsssics 
Archeology ; and Literature in the Middle Ages,..........s..ssscsssssecssssssesseeees 

Momummetitel Braases « .ccccccccccccccscccsccccccccneccosscetccesoccccs ecescevecetesccsecesius 
The Siege of Cirencester: A Royalist Rhyme ..........0.ssssscscssssesesesereeseseees 
The Central Tower of Durham ...............scccccccssccscgscccscccsccessosccssscsscotes 
Annals of the Coal Trade . , serececerecceccscocecces 


ANTIQUARIAN AND LITERARY INTELLIGENCER.—Society of Antiquaries of London, 
404; The Oxford Architectural and Historical Society, 414; British Archeological 
Association, 419; Archeological Institute, 420; Institute of British Architects, 422 ; 
Ethnological Society, 424 ; Numismatic Society—London and Middlesex and Surrey 
Archzological Societies, 426 ; Cambridge Architectural Society—Kilkenny and South- 
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MINOR CORRESPONDENCE. 





Norioz.—Sytvawus URBAN requests his Friends to observe that Reports, Corre. 


spondence, Books for Review, announcements of Births, Marriages, and Deaths, &c., 


received after the 20th instant cannot be attended to until the following Month. 





ALLEGED PORTRAIT BY HOLBEIN, 

Mr. Urnsan,—In the memoir of the late 
Henry Butterworth, Esq., F.S.A., pub- 
lished in the GENTLEMAN’S MaGAZINE for 
February, it is stated that that gentleman 
has bequeathed to the Grammar-school at 
Coventry, where he received his early edu- 
cation, “a fine original, by Hans Holbein,” 
of John Hales, the founder of that school ; 
and the reader is referred to several com- 
munications upon this picture made to the 
GENTLEMAN’S MaGaZINE in June, July, 
and August, 1854. On referring to the 
Magazine for that year, I find that the 
portrait was then purchased by Mr. But- 
terworth from the collection of George 
Arnold, F.S.A., and it is thus described: 
“The picture is on panel, and bears the 
date 1554, the very year in which Hol- 
bein died in London; it must be regarded, 
therefore, as one of his latest works.”— 
(p. 562.) 

It is remarkable that Mr. Butterworth’s 
death has occurred almost concurrently 
with the discovery, by Mr. W. H. Black, 
of Hans Holbein’s will, in the registry of 
the see of London; and as the artist is 
thereby proved to have died in the year 
1543, it must be an error to ascribe to 
him a portrait that is dated 1554, 

I also observe, in a letter from Mr. 
Joshua W. Butterworth, (in the Magazine 
for July, 1854, p. 43,) that the picture 
in question “differs in every particular 
from the St. Mary’s Hall portrait” of 
John Hales, “ which (he ventures to state) 
is at best but a fancy portrait of the 
Founder, of a later date, and indifferently 
executed.” 

But in the following Magazine (p. 156), 
it will be found that Mr. William Reader 
(the son of a former historian of Coventry, 
and the possessor of his father’s MS. col- 
lections,) defends the authenticity of the 
portrait in St. Mary’s Hall, and shews 
that it is probably the same which for- 


merly hung in the Grammar-school, in- 
scribed “ D. D. Anna D’na Hales, relicta 
D’ni Joh’is Hales Baronetti, Fundatoris 
abnepta,” having been presented by Dame 
Anne Hales in 1704, and which had been 
seen by Dugdale in the possession of John 
Hales, Esq., at Coventry in the year 1650. 
From these testimonies it appears to be 
certain that Mr. Butterworth’s picture is 
not a work of Holbein, and to be also 
very doubtful whether it is actually a por- 
trait of John Haies.—I am, &c. 
CovENTRIENSIS. 


CHRONICLES AND MEMORIALS OF 
GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND, 

Mr. Unsan,— When you reproduce your 
list of the “ Chronicles and Memorials” it 
would be well to add a note to No. 13, 
Chronica Johannis de Owxenedes, stating 
that it cannot be procured. It was, I be- 
lieve, issued in Oct., 1859,—October 22 is 
the date of my receipt of a copy,—but on 
application being made for another copy 
a short time afterwards,—an application 
which has been subsequently repeated,—no 
copy could be supplied; and yet from that 
time to the date of the last volume, Giral- 
dus Cambrensis, Feb. 1861, it has con- 
tinued to figure in the list of works pub- 
lished under the direction of the Master 
of the Rolls, which may be had of Messrs, 
Longman and Co. !—I am, &c., 

March 2, 1861. M. 


ARRAYS IN EAST KENT, 

Mr. UrBAN,— May I inquire whether 
any of your correspondents could direct 
me to any MS. Muster Rolls or other 
papers relating to Arrays in East Kent, 
A.D. 1590—1600.—I am, &c., 

P&REGRINUS. 





The letters of Aubrey, spoken of at 
p. 363, are unavoidably postponed, as well 
as many other articles in type. 
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ON SOME DISCOVERIES IN CONNECTION WITH THE 
ANCIENT TREASURY OF WESTMINSTER *. 


Tuts discovery was made by Mr. Scott when prosecuting his ex- 
amination of the remains of the Confessor’s building. It was first 
brought to my notice upwards of eleven years ago, when I was 
desired by that gentleman to assist him in examining what seemed 
a heap of rubbish, but which, when trodden on, was more “ springy” 
than its external appearance justified. It was in a kind of cellar 
close to the cloister door of the Chapter-house underneath this 
chamber, into which no daylight could enter, and in a part of the 
chamber which consisted only of a narrow walled-up passage. Our 
examination was then only a slight one; but I saw enough to 
enable me to see that the bulk of this mass of “rubbish” appeared 

«.,t0 consist of documents of a public nature that had probably by 
«some accident been separated from the contents of the ancient 
treasury, which once occupied the adjoining chamber. 

I have said that the mass to which my attention was drawn by 
Mr. Scott was at once seen to contain public documents. The 
requisite steps were taken in the matter, and I have made an 
official report upon the collection, of which a specimen is before 
you. 

In continuing his description of this portion of the building, 
Mr. Scott says :— 

“T presume, therefore, that this, too, was a treasury; and I have a strong idea that 
it then formed a part of, and that its door was the entrance to, the pyx chamber ; and it 
is possible that, after the robbery of the chamber before alluded to, the king, finding 
the terror of human skins offered no security, remodelled the chamber.” 

It is with reference to this great robbery of the royal treasury 
that I have to present to you a few pe ma Hig which will, I trust, 
be of some interest. I cannot claim for them any great novelty, 
as they are nearly all in print, but in-such print that their Ks 
ability (to the uninitiated) is not much improved. The detailed 





* A paper by Joseph Burtt, Esq., read at the Meeting of the London and Middlesex 
Archeological Society, Oct. 25, 1860. See Gznt. MaG., Jan. 1861, p. 59. 
> See Mr. Scott’s paper, “Gleanings from Westminster Abbey,” printed in Gent. 
Maa., Feb.—June, 1860, for the precise locality. 
Gent. Maa. Vor. CCX, xx 
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account of the judicial investigations into this most daring and 
important robbery, (a robbery of two millions of money,) which 
has been printed in one of the Record publications, has not, 
I believe, been turned to any further account. It will be found, 
however, to be full of illustrations of the manners and state of 
society of the times; and considering that we are now over the 
very chamber from which the treasure was taken, and that the 
whole of the immediate locality was the scene of the various cir- 
cumstances which are most distinctly and minutely referred to in 
the account, I thought some of those details might be acceptable 
to you, as they bear closely upon the subject in hand, and the 
event itself perhaps accounts completely for the discovery now 
brought to your notice. 

I shall make no attempt to trace the history of the ancient 
treasury. From the earliest times, and in many countries, the 
royal treasury has been associated with a place of worship. The 
exchequer was held in a portion of the royal palace; the king and 
the abbot were generally much associated together; the palace and 
the monastery were contiguous; a strongly built vault was at the 
king’s service as a store-room for his jewels not in general use, his 
plate and the cash that might not be wanted but for some great 
occasion. At later periods we have complete inventories of every 
article in the treasury, and most interesting they are, but there is 
none at this date. Such was the state of things in the year 1303, 
when Edward I. was preparing to take summary vengeance upon 
the Scotch for their so-called rebellion against his power. He 
probably anticipated a stubborn resistance, for he had consigned 
to the safe keeping of his treasury a large sum of money for the 
purpose of this war, and yet no subsidy had been granted since 
that two years previously. On the 14th of March he left West- 
minster; he lingered about the neighbourhood of London for 
a short time, and then advanced slowly northwards, reaching New- 
castle on the 6th of May. 

About the first of that month, or late in the preceding, for the 
accounts vary a little, the treasury was broken into, and the trea- 
sure carried off. From Linlithgow, on the 10th of June, the King 
issued his first writ directing the investigations into the matter. 
There is little reason to doubt that a large quantity of the treasure 
—that consisting of the plate and jewels—was recovered. One 
of the principal thieves, Richard de Podelicote, was found with 
£2,200 worth in his possession. This man himself subsequently 
confessed the whole matter, as did another. Their accounts are not 
quite consistent, which is usually the case. Podelicote is always 
spoken of as the great culprit, and in his confession he takes the 
whole blame of the matter, as well as of a previous robbery of the 
conventual plate from the refectory. I will read a small portion 
of his story :— 


“ He was a travelling merchant for wool, cheese, and butter, and was arrested in 
Flanders for the King’s debts in Bruges, and there were taken from him £14 17s., for 
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which he sued in the King’s Court at Westminster at the beginning of August in the 
thirty-first year, and then he saw the condition of the refectory of the Abbey, and saw 
the servants bringing in and out silver cups and spoons, and mazers. So he thought 
how he might obtain some of those goods, as he was so poor on account of his loss in 
Flanders, and so he spied about all the parts of the Abbey. And cn the day when the 
King left the place for Barnes, on the following night, as he had spied out, he found 
a ladder at a house which was near the gate of the Palace towards the Abbey, and put 
that ladder to a window of the chapter-house, which he opened and closed by a cord ; 
and he entered by this cord, and thence he went to the door of the refectory, and found 
it closed with a lock, and he opened it with his knife and entered, and there he found 
six silver hanaps in an ambry behind the door, and more than thirty silver spoons in 
another ambry, and the mazer hanaps under a bench near together ; and he carried 
them all away, and closed the door after him without shutting the lock. And having 
spent the proceeds by Christmas he thought how he could rob the King’s treasury. 
And as he knew the ways of the Abbey, and where the treasury was, and how he could 
get there, he began to set about the robbery eight days before Christmas with the 
tools which he provided for it, viz., two ‘tarrers,’ great and sinall knives and other 
small ‘ engines’ of iron, and so was about the breaking open during the night hours 
of eight days before Christmas to the quinzain of Easter, when he first had entry 
on the night of a Wednesday, the eve of St. Mark (April 24); and all the day of 
St. Mark he stayed in there and arranged what he would carry away, which he: did 
the night after, and the night after that, and the remainder he carried away with 
him out of the gate behind the church of St. Margaret, and put it at the foot of the 
wall beyond the gate, covering it with earth, and there were there pitchers, cups with 
feet and covers. And also he put a great pitcher with stones and a cup in a certain 
tomb. Besides he put three pouches full of jewels and vessels, of which one was 
‘hanaps’ entire and in pieces. In another a great crucifix and jewels, a case of silver 
with gold spoons. In the third, ‘hanaps,’ nine dishes and saucers, and an image of 
our Lady in silver-gilt, and two little pitchers of silver. Besides he took to the ditch 
by the mews a pot and a cup of silver. Also he took with him spoons, saucers, spice 
dishes of silver, a cup, rings, brooches, stones, crowns, girdles, and other jewels which 
were afterwards found with him. And he says that what he took out of the treasury 
he took at once out of the gate near St. Margaret’s Church, and left nothing behind 
within it.” 

The other robber who confessed speaks of a number of persons 
—two monks, two foresters, two knights, and about eight others 
—being present at the “debrusure.” His account, too, makes it 
a week later than the other. 

The affair was evidently got up between the sacrist of West- 
minster, Richard de Podelicote, and the keeper of the Palace, with 
the aid of their immediate servants and friends. Doubtless they 
speculated upon comparative impunity, while the King was so far 
away and occupied on such important matters, and they arranged 
accordingly. An extraordinary instance of the amount of cunning 
and foresight exercised by the robbers is shewn by the circum- 
stance of the cemetery—the green plot enclosed by the cloisters— 
being sown with hemp early in the spring, “so that the said hemp 
should grow high enough by the time of the robbery that they 
might hide the treasure there, and the misdeed be unknown.” 
amc. ° ° 
This, if true, shews that the plot was deeply laid and the crime 

»= P P* 
long prepared for. 

But the King acted with his usual vigour in the matter. Writ 
after writ was addressed to the magistrates of London, Middlesex, 
and Surrey; they knew him too well not to act vigorously upon 
them, and terror was struck into the hearts of the robbers. Jurors 
were summoned from every district in which any portion of the 
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crime appeared to have been perpetrated, and we have (as I have 
already said) a tolerably complete account of all that took place, 
It must be borne in mind that the office of jurors was then to col- 
lect evidence, and give it and support it in every way. The 
were summoned, not as now from their ignorance, but for their 
knowledge, of the facts. In every ward in the city, in numerous 
hundred courts of the contiguous counties, evidence was given 
upon the subject. Many persons, especially goldsmiths and dealers, 
appear to have been implicated through the agency of the. three 
persons named. Just before the robbery some friends of William 
de Palais “ met in a certain house within the close of the prison of 
the Fleet, together with a knight and four ribald persons unknown, 
and there staid two nights eating and drinking, and in the middle 
of the third night they went armed towards Westminster and 
returned in the morning. This they did for two nights, and then 
came no more, And as the treasury was broken into about that 
time—say the jurors—they were suspected of the felony.” Much 
of the treasure seems to have been hid in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood of the Abbey, to be carried off at the convenience of the 
thieves, A linen-draper at St. Giles had a large pannier full of 
broken vessels of gold and silver sent to him, about which he 
became so alarmed when the royal proclamation was published, 
that he gave it to a shepherd-boy to hide in Kentish-town, where 
it was found, Some of the treasure found its way across the water, 
but was not traced, although the boatmen of the river from Lam- 
beth to Kingston were examined. The case against the sacrist 
and the monks appears to be that the robbery could not have 
occurred without their knowledge, the gates of the Close must have 
been opened to admit some of the thieves, and they had the keys 
of them, while they refused admittance to a man who had bought 
the herbage of the cemetery, as they knew what was hid there, and 
that afterwards much treasure was known to have been taken to 
the sacrist’s house, and claimed by him, I am sorry to say, too, 
that even their antecedents were brought forward to strengthen 
the case against them, for it is said there was “a great suspicion 
against the monks because four years ago an attempt was made to 
break open the treasury in the cloister, which was enquired into, 
and the abbot made peace with the King respecting it.” 

Doubtless the criminals had their deserts, though the record does 
not give the sentences passed upon them, 

But it is high time that we returned to the collection before us, 
and I will now attempt to shew how it is connected with the tale 
we have heard. 

In some further portions of his lecture Mr. Scott describes the 
low vault which is outside the pyx chamber, and how by scientific 
induction he had arrived at the conclusion that this exceedingly 
enigmatical | peee of the structure had once been a part of the 
treasury, and had been perhaps separated from it in consequence 
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of the great robbery. I think this conclusion, arrived at induc- 
tively, is fully borne out by the documentary evidence. 

In a part of the records of the proceedings on account of the 
robbery is a notice of an indenture, shewing that the keeper of the 
royal wardrobe in the Tower had all the recovered treasure and 
jewels handed over to him to be there kept. It was doubtless then 


‘ decided to make alterations in the chamber for the purpose of 


ensuring the safety of its future contents, as the structure itself had 
been attacked by the robbers, and injured. When it was first re- 
occupied does not appear, but there is evidence that it was so in 
the year 1327, as there is an indenture in existence specifying the 
delivery of the contents of that treasury from an outgoing treasurer. 
The alterations made consist of the building of the wall across the 
northern side from east to west, at the intersection of one of the 
central columns, shutting out a window in the east wall, the door- 
way in the Chapter-house vestibule, and the steps which gave 
access to the dormitory. It was the southern portion only (now the 
pyx chamber) which was subsequently used as the rape though 

robably the occupation of both continued in the royal officers. 


he collection, then, was found in what was the northern portion of 
the ancient treasury chamber. 

In conclusion, I would wish to draw attention to a few of the 
a of iron-work now exhibited, which appear to me to have 


elonged to some large leather bag, or “forcer” as it was called. 
One of these bags, characteristically ornamented, is still in the pyx 
chamber. There are notices of their being used for the convey- 
ance of the stolen treasure, and they are referred to as regular 
places of deposit in Bishop Stapleton’s Calendar. 





A NOVEL SOLUTION IN GEOMETRY. 


* Amona the letters of Aubrey to Wood, referred to on another page", are many 
quaint allusions and old college jokes, but neither so good nor so bad as to de- 
serve preservation, Perhaps the following, which occurs in a letter from London 
of January 23, 1674, may form an exception, on the latter, if not on the former 
score :— 


“Dr Kettle would shew how to make a Triangle in a quadrangle, Bring a pig 
into the Coll, Quadrangle, then sett the Colledge dog on the pig, to fowle him by 
the eare; whiles the Dog holds thé pig by the eare, take the taile of the pig in 
one hand, and the taile of the Dog in t’other, then is there a Triangle in a 
quadrangle,” 





® Gent. MaG., April, 1861, p. 404, 





ARCHITECTURE IN NORMANDY +. 


To the architect and archeologist the name of Caen must be one of 
extreme interest; the quarries of Allemagne and La Malarderie have fur- 
nished for centuries the stone employed in the noblest churches of England, 
while the abbeys of St. Etienne and La Trinité at Caen have supplied the 
model of the earliest Norman buildings. Lanfranc, archbishop of Canter- 
bury, presided over the Abbey aux Hommes. In the two works quoted in 
the note to this paper, every matter relative to an accurate knowledge of 
the history and antiquities of the former capital of La Basse Normandie, 
has been fully detailed; and it will no doubt be agreeable to our readers 
to form an acquaintance with the rich information they contain, in a brief 
form, and learn the actual condition of the buildings and the churches of 


Caen; their repairs, restorations, and, alas! mutilations now in progress. 


The vandalisms now perpetrated by the 
municipality and, we regret to add, those 
sanctioned by the clergy, are of the most 
flagrant kind. The grand church of St. 
Nicholas is occupied as a granary by the 
cavalry of the Remonte, as we know to 
our cost, when recently stumbling over 
trusses of hay and straw, groping up dark 
staircases, and brought to a stand-still by 
huge partitions and lofts formed so as to 
bisect the building longitudinally. The 
church of St.Sauveur serves as the corn- 
market ; the tower having been previously 
curtailed of a fine spire. St. Etienne le 
Vieux is a work-shop, and the rich bench- 
ends, aumbries, and portions of stall-work 
we saw laid in heaps in the outer court, 
destined to be burned this winter to warm 
the school-rooms of the Bons Fréres. The 
church itself, as well as that of St. Gilles, is 
threatened with demolition. The curious 
frescoes on the south wall of St. Pierre 
have been obliterated with white paint; 
and a jeweller in the Rue St. Jean, who 
occupies a house which was pointed out 
to us by M. Bouet (the artist who drew 
many of the beautiful woodcuts engraved 


in the “Domestic Architecture”) as one 
of the most interesting remains of the 
period of the Renaissance, assured us, with 
a well-satisfied smile, that he intended 
next year to scrape down the front. The 
timbered houses, with carved barge-boards 
and sculptured fronts, will probably be 
supplanted by modern buildings according 
to the taste of their present occupants, or 
removed in the course of the alterations 
in the streets, which are being widened 
and provided with trottoirs. In a few 
years, at most, probably many of the 
buildings which we may have occasion to 
pass under notice will be things of the 
past. 

St. Nicholas des Champs is a cruciform 
church, founded in 1083, with a saddle- 
backed, central tower, and a south-west 
tower of the eleventh and twelfth cen- 
turies, as far as the nave-parapet, where : 
it is corbelled out to receive a superstruc- 
ture with two long windows in each face, 
of the fifteenth or sixteenth century. 
Its saddle-backed roof is crowned by a 
graceful pinnacle. A north-west tower 
was commenced, but apparently was never 





®* Caen. Précis de son Histoire et ses Monuments. Par G. S. TREBUTIEN, Conser- 
vateur-adjoint de la Bibliothéque. (1855.) 

Statistique Monumentale du Calvados. 
grés Scientifiques de France. 


Par M. DE Caumont, Fondateur des Con- 
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completed. The nave, of nine bays, has a 
clerestory of single round-headed lights, 
divided by flat pilasters. An arcade is 
continued under the windows round the 
pentagonal apse of the chancel, which is 
covered by a conical stone roof, resembling 
those of the apsidal chapels of the transept. 
The old roof was of less elevation, and 
marks of it remain on the east wall of the 
central tower. The arcade of the nave 
has round arches; the pillars are arranged 
with four engaged shafts crosswise; the 
capitals are composed of two volutes with 
a plain slab of stone in the centre, which 
was left by the builders to be sculptured 
or painted by their successors. In the 
transept the capitals have foliage of the 
fifteenth or sixteenth century. It is ob- 
servable that not any two of the churches 
of Caen point in the same direction (east- 
ward), some have even a marked southerly 
inclination. We commend the fact for 
consideration to those who entertain the 
theory of orientation. Some very inter- 
esting frescoes remain on the east wall of 
the north transept. 

The church of St. Ouen-sur-Odon, near 
the gardens of the Bon Sauveur, is cruci- 
form, with a central tower; the earliest 
portions do not date earlier than the close 
of the fifteenth century. 

The church of St. Etienne le Vieux is 
cruciform, and composed of a long nave 
with aisles, central tower and lantern, 
transepts, and chancel with lateral chapels, 
that on the south forming a double aisle 
set at right angles. The nave is of five 
bays, with a clerestory-and trifurium gal- 
lery. The vaulting is quadripartite and 
enriched with bosses. The architecture is 
mainly of the third stage of the medieval 
period, with parts of the sixteenth century. 
Considerable injury was done to the build- 
ing in 1417, and reconstructions com- 
menced in 1427. The flying buttresses 
of the chevet are of the sixteenth; 
the capitals, lower part of the transept, 
and choir, are of the fourteenth; the 
west end is of the fifteenth century. The 
north porch is one of the richest in Caen, 
retaining a fine range of statues and ca- 
nopied niches in the interior; a sculpture 
representing the stoning of St. Stephen, 
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and canopied niches, on the outer side. 
Upon the gable of the south transept is 
a statue of St. Denis, with a lion of later 
date at his feet; and on the wall of the 
apse is an equestrian figure of the twelfth 
century, said to represent William I.; the 
equipments and dress offer several very 
interesting details. 

The church of St.Sauveur is now used 
as a corn-market. The fine west portal 
of the fifteenth century has been barba- 
rously blocked up by a huge modern front. 
The tower, of the thirteenth century, is 
lighted by two pointed windows on each 
face, having saw-tooth mouldings. The 
municipality have destroyed the spire, al- 
though the expense of repairing it would 
have amounted to less than the cost of its 
destruction. Under the tower are Norman 
pillars and arches, and at the south-west 
angle there is a large internal stair-turret. 
The nave, of four bays, of the fourteenth 
century, has a superb triforium gallery 
with a cornice-table having a vignette 
pattern, circular pillars, and the inner- 
most order of the arches resting on cor- 
bels, while the outer form a diagonal cross 
interlacing at the apex. The stone groin- 
ing retains its sculptured bosses. The 
south aisle retains two windows which 
have preserved their tracery. The tran- 
septs are each of one bay; in the wall of 
the south wing there is a portion of a 
trefoiled water-drain. The choir, of three 
bays, terminates in a trigonal chevet ; the 
triforium gallery has a wall passage, and 
under the gallery is a pretty trifoliated 
stringcourse. The aisles retain their 
stone vaults; that of the central lantern 
is peculiarly rich; eight ribs unite in a 
central boss, which is surrounded by a 
large foliated circle. The choir is of the 
period of the Renaissance, c. 1530-46. 
The flying buttresses are of the sixteenth 
century; on one of the tower-piers is a 
curious carving of a mendicant crawling 
on his knees. 

St. Jullien, held by the Templars and 
Knights of St.John successively, has a 
trigonal chevet, and a rather rich portal of 
the latter part of the fifteenth century. 

The church of the Cordeliers, formerly 
belonging to the Benedictines, retains 
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three lancets in the west front of the 
thirteenth century. A door with battle- 
mented mouldings remains in the side wall 
of the modern St. Sepulchre. 

St.George in the Castle was almost 
entirely rebuilt at the close of the fifteenth 
century, but retains a wall with a sculp- 
tured corbel-table, and the semicircular 
chancel-arch resting on capitals of the be- 
ginning of the twelfth century. There is 
also in the chiteau the Exchequer-hall, 
a large building of the eleventh century, 
used as the ducal Court of Justice. 

St. Gilles was built on the site of the 
cemetery-chapel of the poor founded by 
William I. and Queen Matilda. The nave 
of nine bays, remarkable for the extreme 
lowness of its arches, is of the latter part 
of the twelfth century; the choir is of the 
fifteenth. The rich south portal was added 
ce. 1510—1520. The nave-aisles have stone 
vaultings, which, like the parapet and 
pinnacled buttresses, are of the sixteenth 
or end of the fifteenth century. The 
whole building is in a miserable state, 
the pavement rough and uneven, and the 
walls green with damp and mildew. The 
tower, which is crowned with a spire, is 
attached on the north side, at the junction 
of the choir and nave. 

St. Michael Vaucelles has a south tower 
and spire of the eleventh or twelfth cen- 
tury, attached at the junction of the nave 
and choir, and retaining a Norman arch 
in the interior. The nave and aisles are 
of the sixteenth century ; the north porch, 
of the same period, which is very rich, has 
been engraved by Pugin, and was for- 
merly approached from the street by a 
broad flight of forty steps. The choir and 
chapels are of the fifteenth century. At 
the north side is a curious chapel, open to 
the day, and forming a substructure of the 
choir. Behind the altar is a small oblong 
recess, probably used in the ceremonial of 
Good Friday for the reservation of the 
crucifix. 

St. Martin de Toussaints is now used as 
part of a gas factory. It was built in 
1061, in memory of a council held to esta- 
blish Za tréve de Dieu, and retains its 
apsidxl chancel and arcaded walls; the 
capitals have very curious sculptures. It 
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has been desecrated since 1793. Near it 
is the ruin of a second church, also of the 
Norman period, dedicated to St. Paix, or 
Notre Dame de la Fontaine. 

St. Etienne, or Abbaye aux Hommes, 
364 feet in length and 98 feet in height, 
was founded by William I., who was buried 
in the chancel, and was consecrated in 
1077 by John d’Avranches, archbishop of 
Rouen. The front is heavy and severe, 
and its masonry is as solid as on the day 
it was built. The portal is unornamented, 
and, with the simple round-headed windows 
above it, contributes to the meagre appear- 
ance of the lower portion of the facade. 
The towers to the roof, the nave and tran- 
septs, which terminate in apses, are partly 
of the eleventh century. The fine octa- 
gonal spires of the fourteenth century 
were built after 1360, when the church 
received considerable injury from Charles 
the Bad, King of Navarre. In 1417 the 
gunners of Henry V. were posted in 
the central tower, and the spire, 379 feet 
high, was destroyed by the Calvinists in 
1562. On the north-west side of the 
nave is a large chapel of the fifteenth 
century, the date of the vaulting of the 
aisles and the quatrefoiled gallery of the 
nave. The vaulting-shafts of the nave- 
roof are arranged alternately singly and 
in triplets; the capitals are simply cham- 
fered. The sacristy in the south transept 
(which is parted off by an internal pillar 
supporting the round-headed arches, as 
at Winchester,) has a beautiful Pointed 
arcade. The choir, of the twelfth or begin- 
ning of the thirteenth century, is lighted 
by lancets; the triforium has two lancets 
under a round-headed comprising arch in 
each bay. The triforium of the nave is 
very large, like that of Norwich. The 
apse of the choir has an arcade of inter- 
lacing arches in the exterior: a fine wheel- 
window fills the east end; the flying but- 
tresses on the exterior are plain and few, 
without pinnacles, except the four which 
flank the curve of the apse. The double 
aumbries and credences in the radiating 
chapels are of the last period of the Gothic 
style, consisting of two round - headed 
arches with square apertures. The singular 
openings in the west towers for the eleva- 
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tion of the bells, and the curious arrange- 
ment of the clerestory triplets, owing to 
the hexapartite construction of the vault, 
deserve especial notice. 

In the Rue Bicoquet the Almonry gate 
remains. The sides of the outer gate of 
the enceinte and those of the great abbey 
gate are still to be seen. A two-storied 
building, forming the court-house and 
prison, with trefoiled windows and turrets 
covering the staircases, is on the north side 
of the court; and on the west is a long 
range of a two-storied building of the 
thirteenth or beginning of the fourteenth 
century, distinguished by a pointed ar- 
cade, and a projecting portion in the 
centre of the front; this, which is now 
the Normal School, was probably the 
Abbey Guest-house. The outer walls of 
hewn stone, of the fourteenth century, 
may be traced on the south towards the 
Prairie and Bon Sauveur. 

The magnificent Salle des Gardes re- 
mains; it is 160 feet long by 90 feet, but 
bears too evident marks of the mutilations 
effected by Caffarelli, the préfet of Cal- 
vados. The southern gable is crocketed 
and flanked by two turrets, that on the 
east containing a staircase; below it are 
three lancets, of which the central was 
filled with foliated circles in the head; 
the octagonal turrets terminate in pin- 
nacles, below which are trefoiled lancets, 
with quatrefoils in the spandrils. In the 
north gable there is a noble rose-window, 
above two-light windows with trefoiled 
lights and a quatrefoil in the head. Two 
arches opened into the ground story on 
the south. The sides of the hall were 
lighted by lancets. The architecture is of 
the fourteenth or the close of the thirteenth 
century. Some encaustic tiles and colour on 
the roof with armorial blazonings remain. 

The Abbey of the Holy Trinity, or Aux 
Dames, is now in course of restoration. 
The choir is restricted to the use of the 
Augustinian canonesses who occupy the 
Hotel Dieu. The church is smaller and 
less elevated than that of St.Stephen, but 
is much richer in mouldings; the capitals 
have various kinds of foliage, and the 
arches of the lower arcade of eight bays 

_in the nave have battlemented mould- 
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ings. In each bay of the triforium are six 
narrow round-headed arches. The clere- 
story is composed of triplets. The choir 
has a semicircular apse, and the triforium 
is provided with a gallery and a wall 
passage, wanting in the nave. The east 
chapel of the south transept is very beau- 
tiful, and reminds the English visitor of 
the eastern chapel of Salisbury. That in 
the north wing has been destroyed. The 


‘crypt roof is supported by thirty-four 


pillars. The three fine western portals 
have chevron mouldings. The central 
tower is of the beginning of the thirteenth 
century. The western spires were de- 
stroyed by du Guesclin during the war 
with Charles, king of Navarre. 

Notre Dame, now called St. Sauveur, 
contains several interesting features: the 
apse of St. Eustache, c. 1520, and another 
apse of the second part of the fifteenth 
century, both richly sculptured on the 
exterior, and connected within by an arch 
of enormous span; a fine tower and octa- 
gonal spire of the fourteenth century; a 
south wall and door of the sixteenth 
century, with good wood panels, which 
have been engraved by Pugin; and a six- 
teenth-century fresco of a bishop on the 
wall of one of the recesses on the north, 
formerly the chapel of Etienne de Mon- 
drainville. There is a small staircase 
embedded in the wall, with rich tracery, 
and a groined niche behind ; the steps are 
indicated by the upward slope of the lines, 

St. Pierre, although not the largest, is 
beyond doubt the most picturesque among 
the churches of Caen. Its superb line of 
clerestory windows, its grand portals, and 
richly carved apse and radiating chapels, 
combine in one imposing structure, to 
which a pyramidal effect is given by its 
soaring tower, relieved by long, well-pro- 
portioned belfry-windows, and crowned 
by a noble spire, rising out of a group of 
four open-work turrets at the angles, and 
pierced by forty-eight foliated circles, 
which give a wonderful richness to the 
entire composition. There are four spire- 
lights at the base. The nave is of four 
bays, the choir of six bays, but one of the 
latter is thrown into the nave. The clere- 
story is composed of four-light windows 
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throughout the church. The triforium in 
the nave consists of a round arch, which 
is wanting in the choir; a wall-passage is 
continued along the story, fronted by a 
gallery pierced with quatrefoils in the 
nave, but filled with Flamboyant tracery 
in the choir. The nave has plain vaulting, 
with diagonal ribs, and bosses at the inter- 
section ; that of the choir is enriched with 
fan-tracery and pendants, The apse is 
four-sided, with canopied arches,and carved 
work between the string-course and the 
sill of the windows. Statues of saints are 
introduced in the hollows of the shaft- 
mouldings in the four chapels of the 
chevet. On the sides of the Lady-chapel 
there are bas-reliefs; and in the chapel 
of St. John Baptist, on the north-west, a 
rich but mutilated reredos remains. Re- 
cesses for altars are ranged along the 
aisles of the nave and choir. The choir 
and nave may be referred to the close of 
the thirteenth or beginning of the four- 
teenth century ; the apse built upon piles, 
and the choir-vaulting, were added by 
Hector Sohier about 1521; the tower, 
220 feet in height, was added between 
1308-17 by N. Langlois, the treasurer, 
the architect being M. Huet. The great 
north porch is mentioned as “the new 
portal” in 1384, but the sculptures illus- 
trative of the life of St. Peter, added in 
1608, have long disappeared. The north 
aisle was built about 1410, the south aisle 
being added some time later. On the 
capitals of the pillars on the north side of 
the nave, towards the west door, are some 
curious sculptures ; they represent Sir Ga- 
wain seated on a lion; Aristotle on all 
fours carrying a lady to the palace of Alex- 
ander; Tristran crossing the sea on his 
sword to his mistress, who is seen accom- 
panied by her dog upon the opposite shore , 
Virgil in a basket suspended from a wall; 
a huntsman in chase of an unicorn, which 
takes refuge in a girl’s lap; a pelican in 
piety ; and Sir Lanceiot in a cart in quest 
of Queen Guenevra passing through the 
streets of Rome. 

St. Jean is remarkable for its leaning 
west tower and central lantern, which has 
been left unfinished owing to the marshy 
nature of the site. Some portions of the 
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noble nave are of the fourteenth century> 
the date of the west tower. In 1434 the 
upper portion, with its lofty lancet win- 
dows, was in course of construction; the 
choir is of the fifteenth century; the central 
tower of the sixteenth century; and part 
of the transept is later than 1464. The 
church suffered greatly in 1417. The ori- 
ginal Lady-chapel is occupied by a miser- 
able stucco representation of the Resur- 
rection, in the worst taste. The choir is 
paved with Minton’s tiles; and the clere- 
story was filled with stained glass by 
Thévenot of Clermont in 1854. The large 
window of the south transept has glass 
stained by the Carmelites of Mans; that 
of the north wing is filled with stained 
glass by De Nozan of Caen; but it is in- 
ferior to English manufacture. In the 
north aisle of the nave there are remains 
of old glazing, and an ancient reredos in 
the chapel of St.John wretchedly muti- 
lated. On the crest of the choir-roof there 
is an original leaden cross of exquisite 
design. White paint in 1854 effectually 
obliterated remains of gilding and colour 
on the nave-roof. On the vault in the 
chapel of St. Honoré there are curious 
carvings of bakers’ instruments, as it was 
frequented by their guild. 

The Public Library occupies the ancient 
church of the Eudistes, and considerable 
conventual remains near the quay are now 
tenanted by the gendarmes, or divided 
into store-rooms; the octagonal tower 
offers a good landmark to the stranger. 

We will now turn to the rich specimens 
of domestic architecture to be met with 
everywhere in Caen. 

Hotel de M. Vautier, Député du De- 
partment de Calvados; known also by the 
name of the Hotel du Than. The front 
of the house, dated 1577, bears over 
the more modern porch-door two shields 
charged with lions rampant. The river 
front is peculiarly fine, with sharply-pointed 
pediments, flanked by little pinnacles com- 
mon in the style of the period; and 
the contents of the interior demand a 
somewhat lengthened notice. The first 
room contains two cabinets, one a superb 
Cinque-Cento cabinet, richly carved with 
bassi-relievi of the story of (dipus, with 
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tritons and sea-nymphs on the fronts of 
the drawers, Palissy ware, Tuscan ware, 
and specimens of the work of Faenza. 
The ceilings, like those of the other rooms, 
are panelled with portraits, and the walls 
are hung with pictures by various masters. 
The door is of Flamboyant work. The 
dining-room contains a magnificent clock, 
taken from the bedroom of Mde. du Barri, 
the mistress of Louis XV., beautiful ma- 
jolica, china, and a tea-equipage used 
by the Empress Josephine; windows of 
Flemish manufacture, with the inscription 
“Hans Gheel en Chaelken sijn huyizdn, 
ano. 1619,” and representing the Cruci- 
fixion, St. Katharine, and the departure 
of Tobias; St. Jerome, the Annunciation, 
the Expulsion from the Temple, and a 
man, holding a pair of shears and a death’s 
head and cross-bones, riding on a cow 
which treads upon a prostrate woman. 
There is a richly-enamelled Moorish hang- 
ing lamp. An ivory horn of large di- 
mensions is very observable. At the back 
of the entrance-door of the next room, 
which is carved on the outside, are paint- 
ings of the Nativity of the Saviour and 
St.John Baptist. On two stained win- 
dows opening towards the court are to be 
seen the Presentation, the Annunciation, 
the Arraignment before Caiaphas; and 
two curious portraitures, of Sobriety and 
Drunkenness, probably, of the time of 
Louis XII. In the windows of another 
room are several coats of arms, St. Michael 
weighing souls, by Herr Joachim Mertz- 
den of Stettin, with the date 1657, scrip- 
tural subjects, saints, St. Francis, &., and 
one with a pitcher and bread, looking to- 
wards a ship. There are some large 
Chinese jars. Ina third room is a beau- 
tifully inlaid ivory and ebony cabinet, 
probably of the time of Francis I.; the 
bedroom contains Venetian glass, and a 
carved fireplace in wood; the bed and 
wall-board are most richly carved with 
four figures standing at the four corners, 
and arabesques between the legs. The 
windows represent the Saviour, St. Mary, 
St.Martin, and other saints. In the 
dressing-room are windows representing 
St. Giles, and various subjects, one forming 
an illustration of a Litany of the Virgin, 
Gent. Mae. Vou, CCX. 
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1646; a crozier-staff in wood, carved with 
events of our Lord’s life, with an infinite 
number of small figures, three triptychs, 
a fine Pieta,. and a Descent from the 
Cross by Urbino. The collection of pic- 
tures was made by M. Vautier from the 
gallery of Didot-S. Mare at Paris; it 
comprises St. John by Raphael, St. John 
and the Infant Christ by Murillo, David 
by Rembrandt, the Daughter of Herodias 
with the Baptist’s Head by Rubens, Leda 
and the Swan by Murillo, St. Mary by 
Guercino, a Madonna by Vandyke, a third 
by Rubens, the Doubt of St. Thomas by 
Domenichino, St. Peter and the Angel 
by Sebastian del Piombo, a Man Eating 
Mussels by Jordaens. A rich collection of 
diamonds, brilliants, and jewelled orna- 
ments ; a superb Chinese box for counters, 
once belonging to the Duchess de Berri; a 
ceiling of the time of Louis XIV., painted 
by Mignard ; medals, autograph letters of 
Charlotte Corday, German and Italian 
enamels of great rarity, manuscripts, 
birds, shells, and natural curiosities, are 
among the other remarkable objects of 
this museum, which we believe has not 
hitherto been described. 

In the Rue St. Jean are several other 
interesting houses. No. 94, a four-storied 
timber-house, of which the stories project 
one above the other, the uppermost re- 
tains its carved barge-boards. No. 100, 
Hotel d’Aubigny, belonged to the family 
of Novince, or D’Aubigny. Catharine de 
Navarre, sister of Henry IV., lodged here 
on her visit to Caen in 1593. There are 
some slight remains of the house visible 
in the back court. Hotel de Beuvron, 
No. 214, is of the latter portion of the 
sixteenth century, and was a college at- 
tached to the Abbey of Barbery, until it 
became the property of Pierre d’Har- 
court, Marquis de Beuvron. It is now 
used as the Hotel Central d'Octroi. No. 
158, of the seventeenth century, a two- 
storied house, has a gable, with a finial 
towards the street, which was, before the 
Revolution, the mark of a gentleman’s 
house. No. 37, approached through a 
passage, is of the fifteenth century, the 
only fine remaining specimen in Caen. 
No. 13 is a house of stone and timber of 
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the fifteenth century: and at the corner 
of the Rue St. Jean and Rue des Quais is 
a fine timber-house with arabesque me- 
dallions and statuettes of saints. On the 
opposite corner is a stone house, with rich 
carving, like those in No. 37; it is about 
to be destroyed. 

L’Hotel de Mondrainville, in the Cour 
de l’Ancienne Halle, was built by an emi- 
nent Caen merchant, Etienne Duval, 
Seigneur de Mondrainville, who died in 
1578, and is now occupied as a printing 
press. On the lower story are three arches 
divided by four Corinthian columns; on 
the bases are mutilated sculptures of the 
Four Horsemen of the Revelation. On 
the: first floor are three round-headed 
windows, in the centre, flanked on either 
side by two pedimented windows. In the 
front of the tall roof is a large pedimented 
dormer window. The upper story is 
reached by a stair-turret crowned with 
a domed lantern. On the frieze of the 
building is this inscription: “De Sudore 
quies et de merore voluptas, Ne vitam 
silentio pretereant quid optes aut quid 
fugias.” The Hotel des Monnaies was a 
dependence of the former building, and is 
extremely picturesque, having two round 
turrets, one resting on an encorblement 
and pier, and enriched with medallions. 
This bears the motto, “ Coelum non solum.” 
The door, dated 1534, leading from the 
Rue St. Pierre, bears the arms of de Mon- 
drainville, Arg., an unicorn’s head, gules ; 
on a chief azure, three crosses or. 

In the Rue Geole is the house of the 
Fréres de la Doctrine Chrétienne, formerly 
the Hotel de Loraille Baillie of Caen, in 
1468, and afterwards a Benedictine con- 
vent. A tower of the fifteenth century is 
still standing. No. 31 is a remarkably 
fine timber house and octagonal stone 
tower, which belonged in 1380 to John 
Quatrans, notary, of Caen. No. 17 is a 
stone house, with medallions, of the six- 
teenth century. 

Opposite the church of St. Etienne le 
Vieux are remains of the College du Mont 
of the fourteenth century, which resemble 
a college front in Oxford. In-the Rue des 
Capucins, No. 42, a portion of a manor- 
house of the sixteenth century, with 
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dormer-windows, having crocketed fronts; 
in the Rue Ecuyére, No. 42, a stone 
house of the fifteenth century, with a large 
door enriched with foliage ; two timbered 
houses, Nos. 10 and 12, of the time of 
Francis I.; in the Rue du Montoir Pois- 
sonerie, the Hotel Colomby, of the reign 
of Louis XIII., with a square tower boldly 
corbelled out ; No. 6, Rue des Cordeliers, 
a fragment of an old court of the sixteenth 
century; No. 9, Rue St. Gilles, and re- 
mains of a large house in the Rue St. 
Malo; a stone house, No. 33, Rue Froide, 
and a tower corbelled out Rue des Cha- 
noines ; and, lastly, a portion of the old 
palace of the Bishops of Bayeux, No. 50, 
Rue Neuve St. Jean, of the close of the 
fourteenth century, still remain to interest 
the visitor. ° 

The Rue St. Pierre is peculiarly rich in 
houses of interest. Nos. 52 and 54, of the 
fifteenth century, with statuettes and 
finely carved beams; No. 78, of the same 
date, and two timber houses, Nos. 18 and 
20, with a scale-work pattern on the 
wood-work. The Hotel de Nollent, a 
gentleman’s “ Folly” of the time of Louis 
XII., about a quarter of a mile from the 
town, is chiefly interesting as having bat- 
tlements with stone bowmen placed behind 
them, as in some instances of English cas- 
tles along the Border. The finest building 
of the period in Caen is the present Ex- 
change, Place St. Pierre, built in 1538, as 
the Hotel le Valois. It is also commonly 
known as the Hotel du Grand Cheval, 
from a sculpture of the Horsemen of the 
Revelation. In the court are large sta- 
tues of David and Judith, medallions and 
rich bas-reliefs over the doors. It has the 
appearance of having been built by Italian 
architects. Dormer-windows, lantern-tur- 
rets, arcades, columns, and entablements 
are lavishly employed to contribute to its 
grandeur. 

The famous quarries of Caen stone lie 
on the sides of the green hills of Haut- 
Allemagne, which rise steeply from the 
river Orne. They consist of huge, deep 
caverns ; one which we entered was low- 
browed, with its natural roof upheld by 
pillars of limestone left by the first exca- 
vators for purposes of safety: it was of 
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very considerable length, and a torch car- 
ried by one of the workmen dwindled to 
the size of a spark of fire when seen at 
a distance of nearly half-a-mile from the 
mouth of the cave. A broad road broken 
into deep ruts served for the passage of 
the rough carts employed, which travel 
upon wheels eight feet in height. The 
block, often ten feet and upwards in 
length, is quarried out by a gang of about 
thirty-five men at either end, then under- 
mined, and finally dragged into the cart 
by means of a windlass attached to the 
dray front and stout chains of iron. A 
team of twenty hardy Norman horses at 
length brings it to daylight. 

The paving-stone for the streets is 
brought from Feugnolles, some miles to 
the south of Caen. Under the plain 
which lines the road to Cherbourg are 
many quarries, pits with a depth of fifty 
feet below the soil. At their mouths are 
huge tread-wheels, about sixty feet round, 
and worked by men who move along pro- 
jecting pieces of wood set at intervals of 
one foot upon the tire, after the manner 
of the turnspit dog or a convict on a 
tread-mill. The wheel moves on a stout 
axle-pole of oak, strengthened with iron 
rods, and provided with coils of a chain 
which is attached by a hook to the block 
in the quarries. The block is moved along 
the galleries upon rollers under the open- 
ing of the pit, and then having been 
hoisted up, is transferred to a dray for 
transport to the town». 

The roads in the neighbourhood of Caen 
are excellent, and they afford a welcome 





+ At a remote period the stone quarries in use 
were on the banks of the river Orne, between 
Caen and the sea; but these were exhausted, 
and new quarries were opened higher up the 
river. Those now in use are a few miles above 
Caen, and the navigation of the river being im- 
peded by mills, the stone has to be carried to 
Caen in carts. The stone varies very much in 
quality, and consequently in price on the spot, 
where the quality of the stone from different 
quarries is well known. English builders are 
often grossly cheated, and very inferior stone is 
sent to England at the price of the best, and as 
it is all called Caen stone, its well-deserved 
reputation has been much injured of late years 
from this cause: the stone from the inferior 
quarries does not stand the weather so well as 
Bath stone, which is of very similar quality. 
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relief to the foot passenger wearied with 
the rough stone-paving of the streets in 
the town. The suburb of La Grande 
Malardrerie takes its name from the an- 
cient Lazar-house of Beaulieu, so called 
from a park of a Duke of Normandy here, 
founded in 1162 by Henry II., which was 
destroyed recently for the purpose of 
building a Central House of Detention on 
the site. On the left-hand side of the road 
is a small aisle-less church of the second 
half of the twelfth century, called Nom- 
brie Dieu, or Trinity Church, now used 
as a barn. It retains stone groining in 
the choir, and a timber roof in the nave. 
The double belfry at the junction of the 
nave and choir would serve as a good 
model for a similar addition to an English 
village church, 

The Abbey of Ardennes, three miles from 
Caen, near the Cherbourg and Bayeux 
road. The remains of the Premonstra- 
tensian Abbey, founded at Ardaines by 
Aiulph de Marcha and his wife Asceline 
about the year 1121, are of considerable 
interest, shewing the transition from 
Early English to Decorated. They com- 
prise the nave of the church, the gate- 
house, the great court with a large but- 
tressed grange on the north-east angle, 
stables, and other portions of the con- 
ventual buildings, in good preservation. 
The gatehouse has an upper story above 
a large round-headed arch, with billet- 
mouldings, flanked by a lancet-headed 
arch. The doorways of the porter’s lodge 
remain on the inside. The niche for a 
lamp at night is observable on the exterior, 
near the gateway. The buildings on the 
north-east and west sides of the court 
are of two stories, those on the north 
being strengthened by buttresses, and on 
the south-west side are two large arches 
opening into a substructure. The grange- 
barn is divided into three alleys by a range 
of round pillars supporting pointed arches, 
and retains its plain raftered roof and 
hammer-beams. The nave of the church 
is of eight bays, and consists of a central 
alley and lateral aisles; the groining is 
simple, the pillars are massive and circular, 
with attached shafts; there is no trifo- 
rium, but in front of the clerestory, com- 
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posed of two foliated lancet-arches, with 
a quatrefoil in the head under the com- 
prising arch, runs a gallery with panels of 
geometrical tracery. The choir-arch has 
been walled up, and three lancets remain 
embedded in the masonry, with traces of 
frescoes, one representing an archangel 
holding a cross-flag. At the north side of 
the church there are traces of a very large 
porch. At the angles of the nave on the 
exterior are four octagonal turrets, rising 
slightly above the gable, which is de- 
pressed, and at the west end masked by 
an arcade, like the rose-window below it, 
of the fourteenth century, or Flamboyant 
period. The west door is deeply recessed, 
and round-headed, with an arcade of lan- 
cets on the flanks, and detached shafts 
standing out boldly in front. The aisle- 
doors are also lancet-shaped and recessed, 
of three orders. There is an old tradition 
that the site was occupied by the temple 
of Ardrusia, a heathen goddess mentioned 
hy Tacitus. Charles VII. took up his re- 
sidence here during the siege of Caen, and 
left the abbey to make his solemn entry 
into that city, July 6, 1450. Cceur-de- 
Lion and John Lackland are mentioned 
among the benefactors of the abbey. 
Berniéres-sur-mer. The church is com- 
posed of a west tower of the thirteenth 
century, crowned with a spire, and faced 
with a good porch; a nave with the 
western portion of the close of the twelfth 
century, the eastern part older; a north 
porch ; and a choir of the fourteenth cen- 
tury. The nave consists of six bays, with 
round arches resting upon massive pillars, 
which are divided on the side towards the 
body of the church by flat pilasters from 
which the ribs spring ; some of the pillars 
are round and others are composed of 
attached shafts; the clerestory is com- 
posed of round-headed lights, deeply re- 
cessed and splayed. The choir is of two 
bays, formed by pointed arches; the 
clerestory is composed of three-light win- 
dows under a comprising arch. The roof 
of stone rests on vaulting-shafts which 
rise from the ground. In the presbytery, 
also of two bays, there is a trefoiled ar- 
cade, under a line of quatrefoils, below the 
clerestory. The vaulting-shafts rest on 
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corbels below the stringcourse. The east 
wall is pierced with three two-light, 
acutely-pointed windows, with six-foiled 
circles in the head below a small trian- 
gular abutment. There is a stone vault- 
ing throughout the church, which is en- 
riched with bosses in the choir. The nave 
and choir only have aisles. The capitals 
in the choir have a stiff foliage; in the 
nave they are fluted. In the south choir- 
aisle there is a double (Early English) 
piscina with a slab. The chancel-arch is 
round. In the north choir-aisle, on the 
walls, are inscribed texts of Holy Scrip- 
ture,—Rev. xiv. 13, Is. liii, 5, and St, 
Luke xxiv. 46. The tower, according to 
a plate on the wall, is 134 feet in height ; 
M. Trebutien says 200 feet. On the 
exterior, at the north side in the nave- 
aisle and clerestory, the walls are arcaded 
under a corbel-table; towards the west 
the arches are pointed, those to the 
east are round-headed. The flying but- 
tresses of the choir terminate in spire- 
lets. On the south side of the choir the 
aisles are lighted by single broad lancets. 
The clerestory consists of three trefoiled 
lights under three quatrefoils in the pres- 
bytery. The north side of the choir is 
pierced with two-light pointed windows, 
and in the nave with round-headed lights. 
The tower has angle-turrets, and spire- 
lights to the oetagonal spire; it is of four 
stories, and arcaded, with two-light tran- 
somed windows in the upper story, and 
two narrow lights in the second story, 
on each face; the aisles are continuous to 
the west front, thus forming an interior 
chapel. 

Langrune. The church of St. Martin 
stands at some distance from the shore 
and modern watering-place, which extends 
to Luc. It is cruciform, and possesses 
a noble central tower; its size and the 
character of its architecture render it 
worthy of observation. The nave, of eight 
bays, is of the earlier part of the thir- 
teenth century: the body is separated 
from the aisles by round pillars, which 
support pointed or round arches; the tri- 
forium arcade consists of five lancets in 
each bay; the clerestory is composed of 
plain lancet-lights, separated by flying 
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buttresses. The three westernmost bays 
are the earliest. The tower, as far as the 
top of the first story above the roofs of 
the church, is of the thirteenth century ; 
the upper stage, an arcade of four lancets, 
and the spire, are of the succeeding age. 
The central two-light windows, mullioned 
and transomed, of the former story, form 
an internal lantern. The mouldings of 
the windows, and leaf-patterns along the 
cornices, are very beautiful. The spire- 
lights and open angle-turrets have been 
destroyed, and the spire, which was struck 
by lightning in the last century, has been 
capped by a hideous piece of stonework, 
which gives it a truncated appearance. 
There is a deeply recessed northern porch, 
with a tall pediment, before the north 
transept: there are traces of a statue of 
St. Martin on horseback. The choir, of the 
close of the thirteenth century, énds in 
a pentagonal apse, and contains some ex- 
quisite foliage on the capitals of the pil- 
lars. The whole church is in course of 
restoration. There is an indented corbel- 
table round the nave, which is changed 
for a crenellated moulding in the choir. 
In the nave the capitals of the pillars are 
either fluted or have a leaf-pattern ; one 
on the south side curiously combines both 
ornaments, In the three western bays 
there are large brackets, which end in 
well-cut foliage. The vaulting-shafts are 
arranged by threes together. There is an 
arcade of lancets over the west porch, of 
the thirteenth century, which is vaulted 
with stone. There is a double piscina in 
the north transept, a pointed arch under 
a round trefoiled arch, with foliage in the 
cusps and spandrils. The spire is covered 
with a fish-scale moulding, and lighted by 
foliated circles. 

Douvres, St.Remy. The name of the 
hamlet, like that of the neighbouring vil- 
lage of Ryves, bears with it vestiges of Eng- 
lish occupation; Langrune is also said to 
bea corruption of Long Reach. The church 
consists of a nave and choir and transepts. 
Four round-headed arches opened into 
the south aisle, which has been destroyed. 
The tower, of the twelfth century, occupies 
the place of a north transept, opening on 
the nave by a magnificent arch, with lo- 
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zenge, zigzag, and other mouldings. An 
east. arch, with lozenge-mouldings, com- 
municates with the lateral chapel on the 
north side of the choir: there is a similar 
chapel on the south. The choir is of the 
close of the fifteenth century. The upper 
stage of the tower has two pointed win- 
dows, of three orders, with an indented 
moulding and flat masks on the outer 
arch; in the second story there is an 
arcade of five very long round - headed 
arches; and in the base tier is an arcade 
of three round-headed arches with an in- 
dented moulding: there is a door in the 
north-east angle of the nave and tower. 
The octagonal spire rises well from the 
tower; the spire-lights remain, but the 
four angle-turrets, as at Langrune, are 
wanting. In the choir there are two bays, 
with pointed arches resting on octagonal 
pillars and capitals. The north transept 
retains its stone vaulting. The nave on 
the north side has flat pilasters and round- 
headed windows. The pillars of the Nor- 
man nave have a cruciform plan; and 
some have a leaf or foliage pattern on the 
capitals. The bishops of Bayeux had a 
manor-house here, portions of which re- 
main. : 

De la Delivrande. The chapel of Ndtre 
Dame, according to tradition founded by 
St. Regnobert in the seventh century, and 
destroyed in the ninth by the Northmen, 
was rebuilt in 1050 by Baldwin de Red- 
vers. The Huguenots, in 1562, inflicted 
great injury upon it. Louis XI., in August 
1473, made a pilgrimage to the famous 
shrine of the Virgin. On the Feast of 
the Assumption the neighbouring clergy 
and parishioners, with banners and chant- 
ing, visit the church, and the men place 
bouquets of artificial flowers in their hats 
and women in their corsets. Some por- 
tions of the church are of the twelfth 
century ; the south transeptal chapel was 
built in 1523, that on the north was of 
the following century. The choir has 
stone groining, and an apse with three 
round-headed windows. The chancel-arch 
is pointed; the capitals have a peculiar 
leaf-moulding. The missionaries of the 
diocese have a large college here; and 
a convent of nuns of St. Vincent de Paul 
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long established here has also a cell at 
Norwood. 

The church of St. Quentin at Luc has 
a nave and tower of the twelfth century. 
The tower is remarkable from the addition 
of battlements in the sixteenth century. 

Oistreham. The church has an apsidal 
choir, square tower, and a nave of six 
bays, transitional Norman. The west 
front is very lofty, and has three fine 
arcades and a good door. 

Than. The church of St. Mauvieux, now 
deserted, is one of the most interesting 
examples of the first half of the eleventh 
century. 

Rosel, six miles from Caen. The church 
has a nave, of the close of the thirteenth 
century, choir, and attached south tower, 
the latter of peculiar interest as belonging 
to the type adopted in the twelfth century 
for the Norman towers in Calvados. 

Norrey, thirteen miles from Caen, A 
fine cruciform Early English church, with 
a beautiful spire. The capitals, with ex- 
quisitely carved foliage, in a chapel on the 
north-east, are deserving of particular re- 
gard. The spire of Bretteville, one mile 
from Norrey, is also fine. 

Mathieu has a Norman nave, of the 
close of the eleventh or beginning of the 
following century; a choir, mainly of the 
latter period, with a foliated door of the 
thirteenth, and a chevet of the fifteenth 
century. 

Lion-sur-Mer, twelve miles from Caen, 
has a lofty Norman tower, a nave of the 
eleventh, and choir of the fourteenth cen- 
tury. 

Le Fresne Camille has a fine Norman 
church, with additions in the thirteenth 
century. 

Notre Dame, Fontaine Henri, has a 
Norman choir, and rich south door, drawn 
by Cotman, who has also drawn the Nor- 
man nave and choir of Crecelles. 

Ifs, three miles from Caen. The church 
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possesses a Norman nave, & tower of the 
same date for half its height, and thence 
upwards, with its exquisite spire, of the 
thirteenth century: the choir is of the 
latter date. Over the chancel-arch is 
written “Silence, Jesus est ici.” The 
building is in a melancholy state of neg- 
lect. 

Heronville St. Clair has a nave and 
a portion of the choir of the latter half 
of the eleventh century. 

At St. Martin’s, Haut Allemagne, there 
is a tower, with an intersecting arcade 
and good arch, which has been drawn by 
Cotman and Turner. 

The antiquary will find Roman roads 
near Caen, and traces of their fortifications 
near Berniéres, The student of military 
and civil architecture may visit the ch4- 
teaux of Lion, of the first half of the 
sixteenth century; Lasson, of the time of 
Francis I.; Fontaine Henri and Etoupe- 
port, and the castle of Cruelly, partly of 
the twelfth century; and the round tower 
of Falaise, the birthplace of Duke Wil- 
liam. 

Such are the chief architectural monu- 
ments of Caen and its vicinity; and we 
have left ourselves no space to dilate on its 
fine river, the noble avenues of the Cours, 
and the rich plains covered with various 
crops and colza ; we can only mention that 
Caen is associated with the names of Lan- 
franc, Malherbe, Huet, Segrais, Decaen, 
Auber, Boileau, and Charlotte Corday, 
and is still the residence of De Caumont, 
Trebutien, and Bouet, archwologists known 
far beyond this country of castles and 
churches; and, as creature comforts are 
not to be despised by the most ardent 
archeologist, we will conclude with re- 
commending to him, after six weeks’ expe- 
rience of it, as the most comfortable of the 
inns of Caen, the Hotel Humby, kept by 
a worthy Englishman. 

M. E. C. W. 





ARCHZOLOGY; AND LITERATURE IN THE MIDDLE AGES*. 


THE popular form which the study of antiquities has of late years 
assumed is entirely owing to the movement made, some fifteen or sixteen 
years since, by Fellows of the old-established Society of Antiquaries, who, 
impatient of the restrictions which seem inseparable from this respectable 
institution, and unable to endure the state of inactivity to which their 
membership chained them, sought to engage their energies in a wider 
field, and to work independently with more zealous and active colleagues 
whose abilities remained unsolicited and unrecognised by the parent Society. 
It was considered, moreover, that such a movement would naturally rouse 
the Government to afford, if not a parliamentary commission, at least some 
measure calculated to protect the national antiquities which are yearly 
diminishing, and which can only be effectually guarded from utter destruc- 
tion by the strong arm of an enlightened Government. The projectors of 
the enterprise may now cast a retrospective glance upon their labours ; 
and if they have been unable hitherto to excite the sympathy of the rulers 
of the land, they can point to a very considerable amount of work done, 
in the numerous volumes published by the metropolitan and provincial 
societies. 

It was not to be expected that the essays and communications which 
compose this large collection of books would be equal in merit; and it 
was perhaps difficult to guard against the insertion of much that is 
trivial and void of novelty; and thus the archeological student, who 
naturally includes these publications in his course of study, is somewhat 
perplexed how to discriminate, and how best to prosecute the various 
subjects of his study. He cannot possibly avoid heavy labour; and un- 
less he should come to his task with considerable rudimentary information, 
he will often be puzzled to know what to select and what to refuse. It is 
not, moreover, convenient to all to purchase some forty or fifty volumes ; 
and libraries of reference are not always accessible. It is therefore a great 
advantage to the student, whenever a writer of established reputation col- 
lects, revises, and re-edits his papers, presenting in a tangible and con- 
venient shape a large mass of scattered information, the value of which 
it was previously difficult fully to appreciate. The volumes to which we 
are called upon to direct attention are a striking proof of the importance 
of this concentration ; and waiving their claims as well-considered essays 
on a special science, moulded as they now appear, they form attractive and 





* “Essays on Archmological Subjects, and on Various Questions connected with the 
History of Art, Science, and Literature in the Middle Ages. By Thomas Wright, Esq., 
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readable volumes which any educated person may sit down to and peruse 
with pleasure and profit. We shall here endeavour, so far as our limits 
will permit, to give a general notion of these Essays, which are arranged 
chronologically, commencing with the more obscure primeval epoch, and 
concluding with subjects, many of singular curiosity, appertaining to the 
middle ages. 

The system of dividing primeval antiquities into periods called stone, 
bronze, and iron, was perhaps to be defended on the score of convenience, 
when previously there had been no system at all. To a certain extent, 
also, it was useful; but it is obvious that if the arrangements of museums 
are to be made upon this principle, the ethnological characteristics, which 
are all important, will often be confounded or lost sight of. As Mr. Wright 
remarks in his Essay on the Remains of a Primitive People in the South- 
east of Yorkshire,— 

« Relics of antiquity should be classed according to the peoples and tribes to whom 
they are known or believed to have belonged, and to the localities in which they are 
found; and then only have they any intelligible meaning. But people have been 
adopting a practice of placing flint implements with flint implements, bronze with 
bronze, and iron with iron, until, forgetting entirely the real elements which give 
them an individual meaning, they begin to look at them just as if they were so many 
fossils belonging to such and such geological strata, and thus form systems which are 
pretty and attractive to look at, but which in truth belong only to the imagination.” 

The instances given in favour of an ethnological classification are striking, 
and they could easily be multiplied. A paper in the same division, on the 
Ethnology of South Britain at the Extinction of the Roman Government, 
affords abundance of historical and monumental evidence to shew that 
Britain was tenanted by mixed races, and the consequent difficulty in de- 
termining from mere craniological peculiarities the origin and nature of 
sepulchral interments; and also the uncertainty in deciding from the ob- 
jects found in graves the race to which the tenant of the tomb belonged. 
The arguments advanced are not calculated to discourage the science of 
craniology, but merely to enforce caution. 

The student of the early history of our country would do well, before he 
receives as truth all that is supplied by the chroniclers, to test the validity 
of their statements by the evidence afforded by monumental remains of 
various kinds, the investigation of which has hitherto been too much con- 
fined to professed antiquaries. In Essays on the Ethnology of the South of 
Britain, and on the Origin of the Welsh, Mr. Wright has advanced many 
arguments and suggestions which are calculated to rectify the errors 
arising from unrestricted cgnfidence in writers who narrated occurrences 
long antecedent to their own times, Gildas, for instance, states that when 
the Roman legions left the island they made a wall from sea to sea, to de- 
fend the Britons against the Picts and Scots; but that, as this wall was 
only made of turf, the northern barbarians broke through it: thatithen the 
legions returned and built a stone wall. It must be believed that any 
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person living at this period or close upon it, and qualified to write its 
history, would have known that this wall had been standing for centuries, 
and that it could not have been built as stated by Gildas. We naturally 
infer, then, that the writer lived at a much later period :— 


“But it is a point,” as Mr. Wright observes, “of still greater importance, that 
Gildas is made to describe the population of Britain at the time of the departure of 
the Romans as being entirely Christianized; and, in lamenting over the ruin caused 
by the Picts and Scots, he particularly mentions the overthrow of the sacred altars, 
(sacra altaria). Now I need not say that the numerous towns, and stations, and 
villas, which have been excavated by antiquaries, are found just in the state in which 
they were left after their ruin by the barbarian invaders, and it is true that the altars 
are found overthrown and scattered about; but what are those altars? All absolutely 
heathen: Roman paganism and the paganism of the Roman auxiliaries; and among, 
I believe I may say, hundreds of altars which have been brought to light, not the 
slightest trace of Christianity has yet been discovered. The same is the case with the 
equally numerous sepulchral monuments which have been found in various parts of 
Britain, the inscriptions on which are all unmistakeably pagan.” 


The author himself is at the present moment directing researches which, 
it may be expected, will afford confirmation to his assertion, which, in point 
of fact, has never yet been disproved. The excavations at Wroxeter will 
also, if fully prosecuted, correct the notions of some who have considered 
the Roman towns in the west of Britain inferior in extent and importance 
to those in the central and eastern parts. 

As antiquities often aid the historian, so, on the other hand, historical 
evidence frequently serves to assist in the appropriation of remains of 
doubtful origin. The advantages which have arisen from the twofold study 
have been nowhere rendered more apparent than in the pages of our Maga- 
zine, devoted to ecclesiastical architecture and to reviews and notices of emi- 
nent living writers on the subject. A fresh source of unnoticed information 
as regards Anglo-Saxon architecture was opened a few years since by Mr. 
Wright, in illuminated manuscripts, of which Strutt had so largely availed 
himself for costume, customs, and manners. These manuscripts abound in 
architectural sketches, often unartistic, but usually so marked in character 
and with such an obvious attention to details as to leave no doubt of their 
being generally drawn from objects familiar to the draughtsman and before 
his eyes, The dates of the manuscripts, then, being ascertained, those 
of the buildings represented are also determined, at least approximately. 
Some of the manuscripts being copies, many contain drawings sketched 
from much earlier originals ; and thus the two distinct styles of buildings 
which occur may be accounted for, namely, the Byzantine and the late 
Anglo-Sgxon. 

The arcades, the baluster columns, and the triangular-headed doorways 
of the manuscripts are very analogous to some yet in existence in churches 
considered as Saxon by our best architectural writers. In juxtaposition 
with the ‘illuminations Mr. Wright gives representations of similar details 
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in our most ancient churches; and having pointed out other striking co- 
incidences, he concludes this section of the Essays by observing that— 

“We have, then, in the manuscripts under consideration a series of architectural 
drawings which are purely Saxon, and of the date of which there can be no doubt. 
They present a number of characteristics which are sufficient to distinguish a peculiar 
style, which probably was the general style of Anglo-Saxon buildings. It is certain 
that the old artists produced little on parchment which was not modelled on what 
really existed before their eyes. I would add, that although illuminated manuscripts 
become more numerous after the Conquest, I never met with one of a later date ex- 
hibiting any of the peculiar characters mentioned above. We find a similar style on 
parts of existing buildings which are evidently of a very early date, and which there- 
fore, as it appears to me, we are justified in attributing to the sume age as the manu- 
scripts, in the same way that we should ascribe an unknown effigy to the age in which 
its costume is found to prevail in similar illuminations. It remains for further ex- 
aminations to shew how far we ought to refer every example of this style to the same 
age of the Saxon period. The dates of early buildings appear to have been often fixed 
too arbitrarily.” 

The architectural antiquities of the middle ages as illustrated by illu- 
minated manuscripts are also treated on by the author, and he has like- 
wise a word to say on medieval bridge-builders. Passing over, from 
necessity, a well-illustrated dissertation on Anglo-Saxon antiquities, based 
on the Faussett collection, papers on some of the early English biogra- 
phers and historians and others, all evincing a wide range of study, keen 
perception, and sound judgment, we turn to an essay which we do not 
remember to have read before, in any form, and therefore infer it is now 
printed for the first time. It is on the origin of Rhymes in Medieval 
Poetry, and its bearing on the authenticity of the early Welsh poems. 

The author traces with much care the history of rhyming verse from 
the classical times downwards, and shews how, by slow degrees, the 
rhymes came into use in the south of Europe; how they remained a long 
time, rough and unpolished; and how, by degrees, they grew in the West 
into their more complete and finished state in the ninth and tenth cen- 
turies; and how in the vernacular French it was still further perfected in 
the twelfth and thirteenth centuries. Having shewn consecutive examples, 
and traced the slow progress of rhyming verse to this comparatively late 
period, Mr. Wright remarks that— 

“There is, however, apparently one very extraordinary exception to this rule. The 
Welsh lay claim to a series of vernacular poets, under such names as Aneurin, Taliesin, 
and Merlin, who are asserted to have lived in the sixth century, and others belonging 
to ages immediately succeeding; and they shew us what are asserted to be their 
genuine compositions, and which present, strangely enough, a system of perfect rhymes, 
and of the ditferent forms of versification, exactly like those which, after a long and 
laborious course of formation, are only first found in French poetry of the twelfth cen- 
tury. Thisis, certainly, a very startling circumstance, and one which may well lead us 
to hesitate in accepting these Welsh poems as authentic. We have no evidence what- 
ever of the use of rhyme among the ancient Celts, either in Britain or in Gaul; and 
surely it is utterly inexplicable how, if this perfect system of rhyme hai existed so 
generally and publicly among them, the whole Latin Church should have remained 
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totally ignorant of it, and should have been striving through two or three centuries to 
invent and improve rhyme, when it was all the while to be found close beside them in 
a perfect state of development !—The system of rhyme of the primitive Welsh bards, 
such as Taliesin, and Aneurin, and Liywarch Hén, does not resemble that which we 
find scattered sparingly over the Latin metrical compositions of the sixth and seventh 
centuries; but it is an evident imitation of the more perfect rhyme of the French 
versification of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, as much so as the vernacular 
English poetry of the same period. Any one who will take the trouble to compare 
the Gododin attributed to Aneurin, and most of what appear to be the oldest of 
the poems ascribed to Taliesin, with the old French romans de geste, cannot fail 
to be convinced that, in their metres and rhymes, the former are imitated from the 
latter.” 


Sharon Turner, in his “ Vindication of the Genuineness of the Ancient 
British Poems,” shews the use of rhyme between the fourth and ninth 
centuries; but it is the peculiar and sparing employment of rhyming verse, 
and its imperfect form in the early versifiers, that, in Mr. Wright’s opinion, 
contrast so strongly with the matured system exhibited in the Welsh 
poems, and tell against their coeval antiquity. Sharon Turner’s would 
have weight were the Welsh poetry as rude as that of the Latin poems he 
cites. Mr. Nash in his dissertation on Taliesin and the Bards and Druids 
of Britain, published a short time since, lays stress on frequent allusions 
in the poems of Taliesin which, he considers, decide the date of many 
of them to be not older than the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries. The 
greatest service is conferred on the national literature by discussions 
such as these; and we have no doubt they will be treated in a similar 
truth-seeking spirit by the eminent scholars who have hitherto appeared 
as champions on the side of the genuineness of the poetry attributed to 
the early Welsh bards. The philologist will find many suggestions and 
explanations to excite his attention in the paper on the History of the 
English Language, which forms an excellent accompaniment to the volume 
of Vocabularies edited for Mr. Mayer, reviewed in our Magazine in 1858. 
We join in the expression of regret, which closes the Essay, that our 
grammarians and lexicographers have, during the last two centuries, been 
labouring in their ignorance to reject from the English language some 
of its purest and best phraseology. 

The Essays on Comic Literature in the Middle Ages, and on the Satirical 
Literature of the Reformation, are among those which especially claim 
attention, but of which we can here only give the titles. The “‘ History 
of the Drama in the Middle Ages” is a subject so curious, that we hope 
the author will be induced to recur to it. The sacred plays called Mys- 
teries and Moralities, and the origin of the Farce and Interlude, are treated 
on down to the time of Elizabeth. The precise condition of the drama 
immediately anterior to the productions of Shakespeare would form an 
interesting theme for a continuation of the subject; for we are better ac- 
quainted with it subsequently to the time of our great dramatist. When we 
read Mr, Wright’s account of the coarse buffoonery of the exhibitions upoq 
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the stage which suited through so long a period the popular taste, the 
genius of Shakespeare is the more conspicuous and remarkable, creating 
as it did, suddenly, the national drama, in a state of perfected development, 
a standard and model for all time. 

It is somewhat paradoxical that in Protestant England any persons 
should be found, at the present day, engaged in republishing and seriously 
investing with the sanctity of religious faith those wild legends of the 
darkest days of the middle ages which in France, a Roman Catholic 
country, are examined and discussed like other literary remains, candidly 
and philosophically. But so it is: our reason, by a certain Protestant 
party, is called upon to subscribe to an enormous mass of curious but 
absurd stories which the more enlightened and liberal Roman Catholics 
do not accept as of the slightest historical value. This is very remark- 
able. In the Lives of Saints and in their Miracles is a vast amount of 
most valuable matter when subjected to the critical examination of the 
scholar and historian, who gladly accepts myths and traditions, provided 
he is not compelled to regard them as something which, in their very 
essence, they cannot possibly be. The sincere searcher after truth seeks 
only to learn the state of the public mind from age to age from facts as 
they are presented to him in the beliefs which prevailed, and the errors 
and superstitions of multitudes are as necessary in estimating properly the 
various phases of society at particular times, as the most indisputable 
discoveries of the greatest philosophers. It is only when they are thrust 
upon us by the bigot to be accepted as he himself receives them, apart 
from historical testimony and opposed to common sense, that we reject 
them and their advocates’ illogical doctrines. 

In the chapter devoted to this subject, Mr. Wright observes that— 

“The Lives of Saints may be arranged in several classes. Some were mere forgeries, 
inventions to serve the purposes of those who first compiled them: others, equally 
lives of persons who never existed, had their foundation in nothing but popular fables, 
and even in mistaken allegories: in other instances, they are the mere legends which 
during ages had gathered round the memory of some personage known only by name, 
and committed to writing long after the period at which he lived; while in many 
cases we have the life of an individual written by his contemporary, sometimes a friend, 
almost always a prejudiced chronicler, intentionally or unwittingly inserting much 
which it would have been very difficult indeed to have ever authenticated or ascer- 
tained. The saints of this latter class (the only one which has much historical im- 
portance) are of two races. They gained a place in the calendar, either by the part 
they took in supporting the usurpations of the Church upon the civil power, during 
the long struggle in which the former was not over-delicate in the choice of its 
weapons, or by their activity as missionaries in converting the heretics or the heathen 
to the Church of Rome. In general, the more authentic the lives, the fewer the 
miracles; and, in like manner, the earlier lives of the same saint contain much fewer 
miracles than the later ones. The mass of the medieval miracles appears to have 
originated in the mixture of ideas produced by the conversion of the pagan tribes by 
men who, though Christians, were as superstitious and credulous as themselves.” 


M. Alfred Maury, one of the most eminent French writers on the 
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legends of the middle ages, divides the medieval miracles into three classes : 
1. Miracles imitated from the Gospels and from the Old Testament; 
2. Legends formed by confounding the figurative meaning with the literal, 
in consequence of the tendency of uncultivated minds to refer anything to 
material life; and 3. Miracles or legends invented to explain figured 
symbols or emblematical images, the real meaning of which had been for- 
gotten. He cites imitations of the Annunciation in the lives of no fewer 
than fourteen different saints: twenty-nine imitations of the miraculous 
multiplication of food, and of the changing of water into wine; and every 
miracle in the Old and New Testament has been more or less copied. The 
Franciscans asserted that for the single transformation of the Saviour, 
St. Francis had exhibited twenty; had changed water into wine thrice ; 
had restored more than a thousand blind to their sight, more than a thou- 
sand lame to the use of their legs, and had raised more than a thousand 
dead to life; but numerous as were the miracles wrought by saints when 
alive, they were insignificant when compared with those worked by their 
bones long after their death. Mr. Wright, however, shews whence these 
materials were in many instances derived, and upon what very insignificant 
occasions the relics, after long inactivity, began to display their miraculous 
powers. When in this country attempts are being made to revive popular 
belief in such matters, it is wholesome to display some of the evidence 
upon which our forefathers of the time of the Reformation formed their 
judgment. It is humiliating for human reason; but full of instruction to 
those who in the failings and errors of our nature gather warning for the 
future, and who study as a safe guide the accumulated experience and 
wisdom of the past. 
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MONUMENTAL BRASSES:®. 


We have before us two recently published works on Monumental Brasses, 
which treat their subject with much ability, and to each of which we can 
afford hearty commendation. One attempts a full description and com- 
plete catalogue of such monuments still existing in the British Isles, while 
the other confines itself to a single county; and each is well done. Monu- 
mental brasses are now, whatever may formerly have been the case, much 
more numerous in this than in any other country, and accordingly they 
have received a very considerable share of attention from the time of Gough 
downward, and their value as a source of information as to history and 
genealogy, the foundation of churches, but more particularly as studies of 
costume, has been freely acknowledged. The Cambridge Camden and the 
Oxford and Exeter Architectural Societies have laboured in this field with 
vigour and success, and, to name a few only, Messrs. Waller, Boutell, and 
Manning have ably seconded them by works that treat of brasses in general ; 
while Fisher, Cotman, and Hudson have confined themselves to those of 
particular districts. In the year 1848 the Rev. Herbert Haines pub- 
lished, under the auspices of the Oxford Society, a Descriptive Catalogue 
of some 450 rubbings which form a part of their treasures, and he appears 
to have devoted himself ever since to enlarging and perfecting his work, 
which has thus grown to more than double its original size, while the 
illustrations are nearly four times as numerous as before, and, as will be 
seen by some specimens that we are able to add to this notice, executed in 
a style of art that leaves nothing to be desired. It is not, however, in 
mere added bulk that the difference between the first and the second issue 
of Mr. Haines’ labours consists. His materials have been arranged in an 
improved mode, and his work is to all intents and purposes a new one. 

The number of Monumental Brasses now existing in this country has 
been somewhat vaguely estimated at 6,000, and as this is the first time 
that anything professing to be a complete catalogue of them has been 





* “A Manual of Monumental Brasses: comprising an Introduction to the Study of 
these Memorials and a List of those remaining in the British Isles. With Two Hun- 
dred Illustrations. By the Rev. Hervert Haines, M.A., of Exeter College, Oxford ; 
Second Master of the College School, and Chaplain of the County Asylum, Gloucester.” 
(Oxford and London: J. H. and Jas. Parker. 1861.) 

“The Monumental Brasses of Wiltshire: a Series of Examples of these Memorials, 
ranging from the Thirteenth to the Seventeenth Centuries; accompanied with Notices 
descriptive of Ancient Costume, and generally illustrative of the History of tle County 
during this Period. By Edward Kite, Assistant-Secretary to the Wilts. Archwological 
Society.” (Printed for the Author, and sold by J. H. and Jas. Parker, London and 
Oxford. 1860.) 

> Kite, Monumental Brasses of Wiltshire, p. 2. 
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attempted, our readers will probably agree with us that Mr. Haines may 
be fairly congratulated on his success in having furnished us with detailed 
descriptions of upwards of 3,200 brasses with figures, and 1,200 inscrip- 
tions and fragments. He, however, solicits corrections and additions, and 
having worked so hard as he manifestly must have done in producing his 
book, we trust that he will meet not only with a remunerative sale for his 
labours, but such friendly co-operation as may enable him to give at a 
future day an equally good account of those which for the present have 
eluded his search. 

Mr. Kite, who is the Assistant Secretary to the Wilts. Archeological 

Society, has confined himself to the Brasses of Wiltshire. He has en- 
graved and described a series of about sixty of these memorials, which 
range from the thirteenth to the seventeenth century, and he has manifestly 
spared no pains in properly illustrating them. In his address issued from 
Devizes, Jan. 1, 1859, after speaking of the choice brasses that had been 
figured and described, he very truly remarked that there remained— 
“a large number of these memorials scattered throughout the various counties, less 
worthy, perhaps, of notice when regarded merely as specimens of art, or examples of 
medieval costume, but still presenting a variety of interesting and remarkable features ; 
recording, in some cases, the founder of a chantry, or benefactor to a church; and in 
many others tending to throw light on the descent of property, the pedigrees of ancient 
families, and their armorial bearings, thus furnishing much information otherwise un- 
attainable, and rendering them of the greatest value to the genealogist, the topo- 
grapher, and the autiquary.” 

What he proposed to do was thus set forth :— 


“The county of Wilts. possesses more than sixty examples of these memorials scat- 
tered throughout its various churches, the whole of which it will be the object of this 
volume to collect into one point, as well as to preserve, on the authority of Aubrey 
and others, a record of such as may have been lost or defaced; and also to notice a few 
of the more remarkable matrices which yet remain, and from some particular feature 
are capable of being identified with the individuals they were intended to com- 


memorate.” 

The pledge thus given has been amply redeemed. We mark with plea- 
sure numerous citations of records and wills, several pedigrees, and much 
information not only as to costume, but also on the general history of the 
country, and, a feature that the more general work of Mr. Haines does not 
admit of, satisfactory biographies of many of the persons represented on 
the brasses. Mr. Kite’s book is furnished with thirty-two lithographs be- 
side some woodcuts, mostly from his own drawings; he apologizes for 
these as the productions of an amateur, and it must be allowed that in 
artistic effect they are not equal to those of Mr. Haines, but still they 
appear to be correct, and may therefore very well pass muster :— 


“The series includes the brasses of Robert Wyvil (1375), and Edmund Geste (1578), 
Bishops of Salisbury ; also the ecclesiastical brasses of Erton, at Long Newnton; Rede, 
at Fovant ; Frekylton, at Aldbourne; with a demi-figure at Upton Lovell, and several 
inscriptions. Of effigies in armour—Quintin, at Clyffe Pypard; Cerne, at Draycote; 
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Bettesthorne (the founder of a chantry), at Mere, and a broken figure of Berkeley 
from the same church; Baynard, at Lacock; Danvers, at Dantsey ; Baynton, at 
Bromham ; Dauntesay, at West Lavington; and Powlett, at Minety. Of civilians— 
the demi-figures of Polton, at Wanborough; and Bayley, at Berwick Basset; the 
effigies of Stokys, at Seend; Darell, at Collingbourne; Seymour, at Great Bedwyn; 
Goddard, at Ogbourne; Barley, at Preshute; Chaucey, at Charlton ; Horton, at Brad- 
ford (the two latter being founders of chantries); Webb, at Salisbury; Coffer, at 
Wilton; Hyde, at Tisbury; Rutland, at Chiseldon; Erington, at Woodford; Poticary, 
at Stockton; Bennet, at Westbury; Younge, at Great Durnford; Button, at Alton; 
Longe, at Broughton Gifford; and Kent, at Devizes.. Of ladies—St. Amand, at 
Bromham; Walker, at Barford St. Martin; and Longe, at Bradford. Of children— 
Seymour, at Collingbourne; and Evelyn, at West Dean. In addition to these there 
are inscriptions to the Wiltshire families of Bonham, Ernle, Auncell, Weare alias 
Browne, Matyn, and others.” 


We have said that Mr. Kite has not spared pains in seeking illustrations 
from all available sources. As examples of this, we may mention that the 
description of the brass of Bishop Wyvil contains some hitherto un- 
published documents relating to the recovery of Sherborne Castle by that 
prelate, A.D. 1355; and that of Bishop Geste, a series of documents re- 
lating to the church of Draycot Foliat, with his order for its demolition, 
A.D. 1571; and, with a view to the completeness of his work, he has added 
a notice of the brasses of John de Waltham (1395), and Robert Hallum 
(1416), Bishops of Salisbury, from Westminster Abbey and Constance 
Cathedral. 

Mr. Kite’s book has been issued by subscription, and we are glad to 
observe a fair number of the nobility, clergy, and gentry of the county 
in the list. 

If the brasses of a single county properly occupy a volume to them- 
selves, it would seem almost impossible to deal satisfactorily with those 
of the whole country in any reasonable limits, but Mr. Haines has solved 
the problem, no doubt at the cost of immense labour to himself. His work 
consists of two parts: (1.) An Introduction to the Study of Monumental 
Brasses, of 263 pages, illustrated by (on the average) an engraving to nearly 
every page; and (2.) A List of the Monumental Brasses in the British 
Isles, extending with Appendix and Indexes to 286, which is the most 
remarkable specimen of the condensation of information that it has been 
our lot for a long time to see, and which represents an amount of labour 
really fearful to contemplate. All the English counties are arranged 
alphabetically, with a like sub-arrangement of places; and there is an 
Index of full 3,000 names, so that every possible facility is afforded for 
consulting the work. Beside employing abbreviations wherever possible, 
Mr. Haines assumes a great number of particulars, which he thus explains 
at the commencement of his list :— 


“Unless otherwise stated, the following particulars are to be taken for granted :— 
mural brasses have the figures kneeling and of small size; Ecclesiastics are in eucha- 
ristical vestments; Knights, Esquires, and Gentlemen before 1550 are represented in 
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armour, after that date in civil costume; and canopies have as many pediments as 
there are principal figures beneath them. 

“ Words or dates enclosed in rectangular brackets contain information which cannot 
be ascertained from the present state of the brass. When the inscription, &c., is 
described as Jost, the brackets are omitted. 

“The dates in Clarendon type are those of the engraving of the brasses, usually 
the date of decease. 

“Figures less than eighteen inches in length are described as small, above three 
feet and a half as large. 

“The author has examined rubbings of those brasses which have not the marks * + 
attached to them. An asterisk prefixed to a notice of a brass, or to the name of 
a church containing one or more brasses, indicates that the description has been 
obtained from recent communications or publications, and is most. probably correct, 
The mark +, placed before a few notices of brasses, implies that their present existence 
or the accuracy of their description is uncertain. Notices of Inscriptions of slight 
interest or unauthenticated are generally omitted. 

“The reference to pages of the Introduction is placed at the end of the description 
of the brasses. The titles of works in which engravings of brasses are to be found 
are printed in italics. 

It will readily be conceived that these assumptions save an enormous 
quantity of space, but it may perhaps be feared that they render the List 
dry, and altogether unintelligible. We certainly cannot commend it to 
those who read for entertainment, and we conceive that its laborious author 
did not much consider them while toiling over it; but whether it is intelli- 
gible we will enable our readers to judge for themselves by submitting 
to them the first dozen entries :— 

“Benfordshire. 

“AMPTHILL. I. Wm. Hicchecok, wolman, mcht., and ‘locum tenens’ of the Staple 
of Calais, mutil., 1450, and widow, ‘domina’ Agnes. II. John Lodyngton, junr., 
eff. lost, 1485, and w. Margt., sm., worn. III. John Barnard, chapman, 1506, and 
w. Ellen, sm.; inscr., 4 sons and 3 daus. lost. Fisher’s Lithograph, No. 82. IV. 
Sir Nich. Harve, in arm., 1532, with marg. inscr., once on A.T., now under moveable 
floor, N.A. Fisher’s Lith., No. 2. Insor. V. Seven Eng. vv., Hy. Trin. seated on 
a rainbow lost, p. 223. Fisher’s Lith., No. 31. All these brasses, except No. IV., were 
loose in the parvise, April, 1857. 

“AsPLEY GuisE. I. *A Priest, in cassock, kng., and St.John Bapt. standing, 
across between them and marg. inser. gone, c. 1410, p. 77. Fisher’s Collections for 
Bedfordshire, pl. 6. ys Guise, Esq., c. 1490, inser. lost, p. 116. Fisher's 
Beds., pl. 5. Both brasses are under seats. , 

“BARFORD, GREAT. A Man, in arm., and w., c.1525, lately loose, now lost? 
pp. 232, 260. 

“BarrorD, Litrtz. Thos. Perys, 1535, and w. Agnes, pecul., sm., N., p. 244. 
Fisher’s Lith., No. 3. 

“ BarTon-IN-THE-Ciay. I. Rich. Brey, rector, hf. eff., c. 1870. Anonymous. 
II. A Civilian, c. 1490, sm. Inscr. IIL. Philip de Lee, rector, c. 1860. 

“*BeprorD, St. Mary’s. I. Robt. Hawse, Gent., thrice mayor, 1627, wt. 52. 
Fisher’s Beds., pl. 12. II. Mary, dau. of Dr.Giles Thorne, 16638, and three 
daus.. mur. 

“ Beprorp, St. Pavr’s. Sir Wm. Harper, lord mayor of London [1561], founder 
of Bedford Grammar-school [and Almshouses], 1573, wt. 77, and w. Margt., rel., A.T., 
S.C., p. 91. Fisher’s Beds., pl. 11. Simon de Beauchamp, 1208, lost, p. 43. 
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“BrppENHAM. I. Wm. Faldo and w. Agnes, below John Faldo, c, 1490, sm., S.C. 
Fisher’s Bedg., pl. 15. II. Helen, dau. of Geo. Nodes, of Shephall, Esq., and w. of 
Wm. Boteler, Esq., 1639, qd. pl., with bust, mur., N.C. Inscrs. III. John Aylyff, 
rector, N.C.; 6 Lat. vv. to the same, mur. 

“ BIGGLESWADE. I. Wm. Halsted, head lost, 1449, and ws. Isabella (lost) and Alice, 
N., p. 33. II. John Rudyng, prebendary [of Lincoln], archdeacon of Bedford, 
rector of St, Michael’s, Gloucester, [dec. 1481, rebuilder of C., c. 1467]; eff. and canopy 
with SS. John Bapt., Anna, Elizth., and Mary of Egypt, lost; figures of death, angels, 
&c., inser. in 16 Lat. vv., and mutil. marg. inscr. in 10 Lat. vv. left, slab very large 
and powdered with crescents and escallops, all lost but 2, C., pp. 105,112. Gough, 
vol. ii. pl, 102, p. 272. 7 

“BrunHamM. Rich. Maulaye, mercer, 1506, and w. Alice, C. 

“Bromuam. [Sir John Dyve], 1535, and mother Elizth., h. of Thos. Wilde, Esq. 
[1497], and w. Isabella, h. of Sir Ralph Hastings, with fine canopy, and mutil. marg. 
inscr. in Lat. vv., large. Palimpsest, originally commemorating Thos. Wideville, Esq., 
1435, and ws. Elizth. and Alice, C., pp. 50, 189, 252. Zysons’ Mag. Brit., vol. i. 
p. 168. 

“CappineTon. I. John Hawll (or Hawtt), alias Cryscyan, 1505, and w. Elizth., 
with 4 sons and 4 daus., N, II. Edw. Dormer, yeoman, 1518, and ws. Joan (with 
7 sons and 7 daus.) and Elizth., N.C.”—(pp. 3, 4.) 


There is of course an ample table of abbreviations, from which we 
borrow as much as appears necessary to the easy comprehension of the 
above extract. Beside the ordinary contractions of “ w.” for wife, “dau.” 
for daughter, and “ vv.” for verses, “ A.T.” stands for altar tomb; ‘ N.A.” 
and “§.A.” for north aisle and south aisle; “C.” for choir; “N.C.” and 
“S.C.” for north chantry and south chantry; “kng.” for kneeling; 
“mur.” for mural—against the wall; “ pecul.” for peculiar—generally 
used of a brass engraved by a provincial artist; and “qd. pl.’’ for quad- 
rangular plate. 

Thus much for the List, except that we must call attention to its Ap- 
pendixes, which are four in number, and all of high interest, A. is a list 
of some modern brasses, which shews that this ancient and seemly mode of 
commemorating the departed is again coming into use, and that examples 
are to be found in almost every county. B. is an exceedingly curious 
selection of inscriptions from monumental brasses, arranged chronologically, 
and extending from the year 1330 to 1648. We quote two brief specimens. 
The first commemorates the parents of John de Wheathampstead, abbot of 
St. Albans, and is presumed to be of his composition, as he was famous as 
an epitaph writer; and the second is for the eminent printer, John Daye, 
whose name served for a pun during his life as well as after his death :— 


“c. 1450. WHEATHAMPSTEAD, HERTS. 


“Dic pater hic mater . soror hic facet . hic quog3 frater 
Wastoris pecorum Arothomartiris angligenarum 
Bostok hugo patri . Macrp margareta q3 matri 
RNomen erat . simile qgenitus trahit a qenitore 
Bine qui pertransis . rogo femina bir puer an sis 
Dt pariter recubant . in pace precare quiescant.”—(p. 246.) 
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1584. Lirttz Bravery, SUFFOLK. 


“ Bere lies the Daye that Varknes could not blyny 
when popish fogges hat ouer cast the funne 
This Daye the cruell night viv leaue behyny, 
To biew and shew what bloudi Actes Meare Vonne 
he set a Fox to toright hot Martyrs runne 
Bn veath to lyfe: Fox benturd paynes & health: 
To giue them light Daye spent in print his wealth. 


“But Gov with gapn retornd his wealth aqgapne 
And gaue to Hom: as he gaue to the poore, 
Two wpues he hav pertakers of his payne 
Als twas the last encreaser of his stoore, 
who mourning long for being left alone 
Fett bpp this toombe, her self turnd to a Stone*.”—(p. 251.) 


Appendix C. contains a list of brasses of founders of churches, chantries, 
&e., and thus assists to fix the date of nearly 100 edifices, regarding many 
of which other evidence is not readily producible. Appendix D. gives 
a list of the various titles found on brasses, which shews at a glance that 
these memorials were erected for almost every rank in society. We find 
them in memory of nurses, valets, butlers, cooks, and carvers, as well as of 
bishops, barons, earls, knights, justiciaries, ladies of manors and maids 
of honour; carpenters, smiths, and tanners; barons of the exchequer, 
physicians, sheriffs, and yeomen of the guard. 

We have reserved to the last the Introduction, which is the “ readable” 
part of Mr. Haines’s book, as we are sure that all who feel an interest in 
the subject will at all events go carefully through that, and therefore we 
may accommodate our diminishing space by being brief. We know that 
we have no occasion, with the class to which we address ourselves, to 
enlarge on the interest and usefulness of the study of brasses—their origin 
and manufacture—the tests of English or foreign origin—the criteria of 
date—their subjects and classification—their emblems and devices—or to 
point out the modes of taking rubbings or fixing loose brasses. All needful 
information on these and other points is supplied by Mr. Haines, but in 
a way that would suffer by abridgment, and instead of attempting to do 
badly what he has done well, we will close our notice with a brief descrip- 
tion of the plates that accompany it. 

Plate I. represents the fine brass of Sir John de Creke and his wife Alyne 
(Clopton or Chamberleyn). The canopy and marginal inscription are lost, 
but the figures afford very valuable illustrations of the costume of the time 
of Edward II. That of the knight shews the gradual addition of plate 
armour to the mail formerly in use; and that of the lady, the garment 
termed surcote overte, a sideless dress which Mr. Haines conjectures gave 
rise to the flanches of heraldry. 

Plate II. is a splendid example of the floriated cross. It is in memory 





* “ Alice Day probably remarried a person of the name of Stone.” 
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of John Lumbarde, rector of Stone, in Kent, 1408, and exhibits the de- 
ceased clad in the eucharistic vestments. Figures of ecclesiastics in each 
variety of garment, (which Mr. Haines for convenience classes as (1) 
eucharistical, (2) processional, and (3) aca- 
demical,) are abundant, but we must content 
ourselves with giving the one in the margin, 
as an example of the cope, with its orphreys 
enriched with monograms, jewels, &c., and 
its superb morse, or brooch. It represents 
Robert Thurbern, Warden of Winchester, 
1450. 
The figures at foot exhibit specimens of 
official and ornamental costume, of the fif- 
teenth and sixteenth centuries. No. 1, isa 
Judge of the King’s Bench, Sir Hugh de ¢ 
Holes, 1415, from Watford, Herts.; and f 
No. 2, is a lady, whose heraldic mantle is oe 
one of the latest examples of the kind. She a Ae, 
is Elizabeth Knevet, 1518, from Eastington, 
Gloucestershire, daughter of Sir William Knevet, of that place, and the arms 
displayed are, Quarterly of six: 1. Knevet; 2. Cromwell; 3. Tatershall ; 
4. Cayley (or Clifton quartering Cayley ?); 5. and 6, Unknown. 





























THE SIEGE OF CIRENCESTER: A ROYALIST RHYME. 


‘Tue following metrical version of the siege of Cirencester in 1642-3 is 
taken, as far as facts are concerned, from two documents of the period; the 
one, “ A Particular Relation of the Action before Cirencester (or Cycester) 
in Gloucestershire, Taken on Candlemas-day, 1642, by part of His Majesty’s 
army, under the conduct of His Highness Prince Rupert, Prince Palatine 
of the Rhine, Duke of Bavaria, &c., and General of His Majesty’s Cavalry 
in the present Expedition; written by an Eye-Witness ;”—the other, “ A 
Relation of the Taking of Ciceter, in the County of Gloucester, on Thursday, 
February 2, 1642, by Seven Thousand of the Cavaliers, under the com- 
mand of Prince Rupert, &c., &c., &c., sent to a friend in London by one 
who was present at it, and some days after the Taking of it.” 

The former is written by a zealous Cavalier, the latter by an ardent 
Roundhead, and both, of course, give a colouring to their respective sides 
of the question, though they agree in main facts. The author of the fol- 
lowing production has endeavoured to produce such a metrical version of 
the fight as might have been written by some ardent Royalist who was pre- 
sent at the battle. 

The detachment of the Royal army sent to Cirencester started from 
Oxford on January 21, 1642. After a march through Northamptonshire, 
Warwickshire, and Gloucestershire, it arrived before Cirencester on Feb 1. 
By one of the stratagems of war the Royalists had turned the attention of 
the Roundheads to Sudely Castle, fourteen miles off, and consequently the 
best part of the garrison of Cirencester had taken it without firing a shot. 
The Prince passed by this fortalice, knowing that if he possessed Cirencester 
all the neighbouring country would be at his command. On February 2 
he drew up his troops round the town, which had been previously sum- 
moned to surrender, and without parley threw his forces at once upon it. 
The main point of attack was the Barton, a large house at the entrance, 
where a stout resistance was kept up; but without avail, for in less than two 
hours, by one of those daring assaults for which the Prince was so famous, 
the batteries were silenced, and the town in the possession of the Royal 
troops, the streets scoured by parties of cavalry, twelve hundred of the 
Roundheads prisoners in the church and elsewhere, and the rest in scattered 
retreat, with the Cavaliers in hot pursuit. After the first barricade had 


been destroyed, it is said that eight horsemen only drove the enemy before 


them through the town. Had similar energy been shewn by the Royalists 
at the siege of Gloucester, who can tell what might have been the result 
of the Great Rebellion ? 





The Siege of Cirencester : 


ReBeE..ion, howsoe’er begun, in force, or fraud, or guile, 
Is surely, in its origin, successful for a while ; 

For conquest at the first is made, when faction doth begin, 
The conquest of the conscience by soul-enslaving sin. 


The rebels in our civil war, which late disturbed the land, 
Were stealthily debauched away by wiles in secret planned 
By wicked men, of subtle speech, who treason foul designed, 
And sought, by mien of sanctity, their countrymen to blind. 


And so, by fraud and falsehood foul, and wicked whispers too, 
They gained the disaffected hearts, and people not a few 

Of temper easy, morals loose, who first some scruples made, 
But lost at last, to sense of right no fear of wrong betrayed. 


And sure such disaffected deeds rank witchcraft may be styled, 
Such as in Endor’s haunted cave the Jewish king beguiled. 

It promiseth all fair and smooth to its deluded slaves, 

Then sheweth them the downward path walled in by early graves. 


So hard and fast Rebellion’s chain doth bind its votary’s heart, 
That seldom from the wicked path he can again depart. 

A second conquest of the will by might of loyal steel 

Can only make a traitor wight respect his country’s weal. 


The sharpened sabre’s gleaming flash, the musquet’s deadly ball, 
The roaring cannon’s fearful din, the fell granadoe’s fall, 

Will undeceive such recreant knaves and crush their treason down, 
As happenéd not long ago at Cirencester town. 


On January twenty-first, in Sixteen forty-two, 

Prince Rupert led a puissant band of horse and footmen too: 
Five regiments of cavalry, his own brave troop as well, 

The rest were footmen and dragoons who did in fight excel. 


And through the streets of Oxford town full gallantly they ride, 
With carabine, and pike, and spear, and good sword by their side. 
Four field-pieces they also had, with shot and shell to spare,—— 
And of the gallant Cavaliers the better part was there. 


And next through fair Northamptonshire their warlike course they wend, 
To Ashby’s towers in Leicestershire, to aid a trusty friend, 

Brave Hastings*, who was there besieged, and eke surrounded lay, 

By trainband troops of Roundhead scum led on by Viscount Gray. 


But hearing that brave Hastings, by deeds of daring might, 
Had forced his foes to quit the field and save themselves by flight, 





* “The designe was to relieve Colonell Hastings, besieged at his own house at 
Ashby-de-la-Zouch in Leicestershire. For this purpose the march was directed through 
Northamptonshire ; but hearing by the way how the valiant colonell had made Lord 
Gray to fursake the siege, the Prince then altogether diverted his thoughts and marched 
towards Cirencester.”—Account of the Action before Cyrencester, Lond., 1642. 
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To Cirencester’s rebel town the Prince resolved to go, 
And there to humble in the dust the pride of every foe. 


Now having to His Majesty for further help applied, 

Through Warwickshire to Gloucestershire he made a circuit wide, 
And passing Sudely’s conquered keep by recreant Roundheads won, 
To Cirencester made his course, and camped ere set of sun. 


Oh, terror for the loutish loons, within those distant walls 

Betrayed by Roundhead rascals”, as the cannon’s booming falls 

Upon their frightened hearing through the watches of the night, 

And they climb their ramparts and behold our watch-fires gleaming bright. 


What, though the blind have led the blind within Rebellion’s toils, 

Their hearts are sadly quaking as they view their cherished spoils ; 

Their soldiers talk in whispers ; each face is pale with sorrow, 

And they watch the dreary dawning of the coming dark to-morrow. 


Throughout the town the rebel chiefs are cheering up their men, 
And jeering at the royal troops encamped within their ken. 
“The King,” they say, “has only got a ragged force at most, 
And ere to-morrow’s setting sun his battle will be lost.” 


Two ministers, false shepherds of a flock of sable hue, 

Are preaching in the market-place amongst the frightened few 
Assembled there—one Stanfield is girded with a sword, 

And Greg’ry says that for the town, he’d begged it of the Lord *. 


But ’mid the Royal army, throughout the live-long night, 

Was mirth, and song, and jollity with soldier and with knight : 

Expectant of the victory the coming day would bring, 

They filled their cups, and filled them high, and cried “God save the King.” 


The snow that night fell thick and fast, but never seemed to chill 
The ardour of those gallant men, so potent was their will. 

“This is a snowy couch, my boys, but soft as bed of down, 

We'll warmer lie to-morrow night in Cirencester town.” 


But when upon the Cotswold hills the sun in beauty rose, 
See a warlike band approaching,—“ Say are ye friends or foes ?” 
“ We're loyal Cavaliers, my boys, we bring you guns and balls, 


Granadoes, demi-culverins, for yon rebellious walls *.” 





’ The Republican chronicler attributes the fall of Cirencester to the neglect of the 
garrison at Sudely, who, he says, must have known of the approach of the Cavalier 
army. 

© “There were taken, among the rest, two ministers, one, Mr. Stanfield, armed back 
and breast with sword and pistols; the other, Mr. Gregory of Cyrencester, who lately 
assured his people that he had begged that town of the Lord.”—Account, Se. 

* “On Thursday morning, Feb. 2nd, came in more dragooners, with another regiment 
of horse under Col. Slater, as also two demi-canons for battery, shooting eighteen- 
pound bullet, and a mortar piece to shoot granadoes.”—Account, fe. 
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Dragoons they were, swift followed by a noble band of horse, 
Old England’s warriors, all well armed, a truly loyal force. 
Their heavy guns and mortar-piece came lumbering in the rear, 
A sight to make the crop-eared curs beside themselves for fear. 


So dawned that memorable morn of Sixteen forty-two ;— 
Six thousand valiant Cavaliers, a noble sight to view, 
Encompassing the rebel town appeared on every side, 

While to and fro the aides-de-camp on fleetest chargers ride. 


The loyal troops are under arms, and on the northern side 
Of Cirencester’s dooméd town are spread in order wide. 
Lunsford, a soldier of renown, commanded the dragoons, 
Who havoc shortly, swiftly made among the rebel loons. 


His second was the cavalry of old Carnarvon’s lord, 

Right daring fellows in the charge, and handy with the sword. 
A mortar-piece was planted, too, against the Spittle-gate, 
Which gallant Monsieur De la Roche did fix and elevate*. 


And now the Prince, with easy pace, along the lines doth ride 

To view the ramparts and the gates, surveying every side; 
Though shots of cannon from the walls were falling thick and fast, 
In confidence of sure success he well and safely passed. 


And then from all the Royal force ascends the voice of prayer, 
To Him, the God of battles, whose home is everywhere. 

*O Lord of justice, King of kings, the rightful rule restore, 

And grant that these detested feuds henceforth may be no more.” 


And now the firm battalions approach the Barton-field ; 

Upon the western side the walls‘ afford an ample shield 

To all the crop-eared curs within, and serve as breastworks too, 
And, granted the defenders brave, would but require a few. 


The streets with loaded wagons, and harrows sharp, and chains, 
Were well secured to keep us out; but far the greatest pains 
Were taken at the turnpikes, secured with strong slaght*® booms, 
Between the which and up the streets a bristling battery looms. 


And on the south-west corner, upon a garden mount 
Belonging to a Master Poole, the Cavaliers did count 

Two sakers, and an iron piece upon the Cricklade road, 
And a brazen piece where Masters had fixed his fair abode”. 


® Who this Monsieur De la Roche was does not appear, , but as the French were 
then further advanced in the science of gunnery than’ the English, it is not sur- 
prising to find French gunners employed by the Royal army. 

‘ We are informed that Cirencester possessed fortifications both permanent and tem- 
porary, but in this verse the allusion is made to the stone walls which, in the Cotswold 
district and other parts of Gloucestershire, supply the place of hedges, and would afford 
admirable cover for musqueteers (or riflemen). 

® Apparently a local term, employed by our authorities, 

* This house was on the site of the famous monastery of Cirencester. According to 
Atkyns, it was granted to Richard Masters in 6 Eliz. 
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And in the ample market-place another gun they bore, 
The sakers shot good six-pound ball, the minion but four : 
And these commanded all the field in which our forces lay, 
But little execution did on that eventful day. 


A Roundhead squire, John Fettiplace, commanded in the town, 

But Carre, his Scotch lieutenant, was the man of most renown, 

Who had assured the citizens again and eke again, 

He'd keep their old and handsome town ’gainst twenty thousand men. 


And now in serried order the Royal troops appear, 

All waiting for the signal-word, without a thought of fear; 

On the left wing His Highness rode, Lord Wentworth on the right, 
The battleward to Wilmot, who well maintained the fight. 


And many a valiant officer was there that bloody day, 
All longing for the coming fight, rejoicing in the fray : 
Among the most distinguished, the gallant Colonel Kirk, 
Who, in the battle’s fiercest din, led on the hottest work. 


And Captain Sir John Byron commanded in the rear, 

To guard the force and send patrols, or check a sudden fear. 
And thus the order of the fight was fixed and managed all, 
Whereby the town of Ciceter received its sudden fall. 


Tue Fieut, 
As beagles on the baser game with sudden speed run down, 
So came the advancing Cavaliers upon the rebel town. 
The watchword was “ Queen Mary',” passed round from rank to rauk, 
Received with joyful gladness in front, and rear, and flank. 


The foremost in the deadly fight of all the Cavaliers 

Was brave Lieutenant St. John, with thirty musqueteers, 
Lieutenant-General Wilmot commanded in this work, 

And Captain Min with sixty more came up with Colonel Kirk. 


There was a spacious homestead, which men the Barton name, 
Where first a dropping fire commenced when up our soldiers came. 
The hedges and the garden walls were by the rebels held, 

Who soon, though sorely loth to leave, were speedily expelled. 


And at the hedge and garden-wall the skirmishing began ; 

It was a steady conflict—gun to gun and man to man. 

And there our gallant St. John, who led the fight so well, 
Was wounded—“On boys! on boys!” he shouted as he fell*. 


We drove them from the quick-set hedge, we drove them to the wall, 
We drove them to the outhouses, we drove them through the hall. 
We made them quit their hiding-holes, and run like recreants down 
To gain the outer turnpike, right close upon the tows. 





' Most likely in compliment to Queen Henrietta Maria. 
* He was shot in the leg with a slug bullet. 
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Brave Kirk and Colonel Usser, too, with all their valiant men, 

Came down upon the Roundhead guard and drove them from their den ; 
For Usser with a lighted brand had entered at the back, 

And soon began to burn away house, rick, and crackling stack. 


*T was like when in the summer time the noxious wasps we slay ; 
For, frightened by the flame and fire, they ran with speed away ; 
They faint, they fall, they stumble on, scarce able to respire, 
And through the flaming farm-yard we follow in our ire. 


They halt behind the turnpike and make a desperate stand, 

And strive to hold that post awhile; but soon a gallant band 
With Wentworth, Kirk, and Morrison, and others of renown, 
Drive on the flying, frightened loons, and force them to the town. 


Crash goes the gate, and in we come :—the horsemen do not wait, 

But clearing fence, and wall, and ditch, come pouring through the gate: 
But still from wall and window high, and parapet and shed, 

Came whistling balls and bursting shells, and some brave men lay dead. 


Prince Rupert ’midst the foremost, through showers of leaden hail, 
With that undaunted bravery which ne’er was known to fail, 

On horse, on foot, was everywhere, his gallant troops to cheer, 
And lead to daring deeds of arms each valiant Cavalier. 


“Oh, courage, let us bravely do', for here’s the Prince,” they cry ; 
“He does it like himself,” they say, “so let us do or die.” 
Where'er he rode the battle raged with tenfold fury there, 

And of the glory of the day he had the greater share. 


Now five-and-twenty of the guards are ordered up the street,— 

Oh ! woe betide the crop-eared curs whom they perchance may meet. 
They dash through street and narrow lane, in spite of sword and gun, 
The troop is quickly on their heels—the rebel town is won. 


And yet so great the ardour, so little show of fear 

Exhibited that glorious day by each brave Cavalier, 

That for their tardy comrades some could not choose to wait, 

But scoured the streets and cleared the town, in number only eight™! 


Three hundred in the market-place full speedily retired, 

And fled like flocks of silly sheep by sudden fear inspired. 
While others, from the windows, who could not ’scape by flight, 
Discharged their pieces o’er our heads with unavailing spite. 





1 Ipsissima verba. 

™ “But the time not suffering to draw them out orderly, about eight gentlemen 
only of the former ranks, with Colonel Scrimsour, General Adjutant of the horse, ad- 
vancing foremost, purstied some of the enemy through the streets and bye-lanes 
There were some three hundred foot discovered, and at a corner about forty or fifty 
horse ; these fled upon the spur, and the foot, getting into the houses, shot out of the 
windows.” — Account, &e. 
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Tn other quarters of the town, and at the Spittle-gate, 

A desperate stand was made awhile, but with an adverse fate ; 
Some officers there met their doom, by hidden foes shot down ; 

But still the advancing Cavaliers pressed onward through the town. 


‘Press on, press on, brave Cavaliers, the fight will soon be done ; 
Fire low, and on them with the pikes—the victory is won. 

Another volley ! Charge, my boys, the rebel rascals fly, 

Now spur your steeds, and wield your blades, and seal the victory.” 


Across the open country, with all the speed they might, 

The rebels ran, a scattered rout, to save themselves by flight: 
Brave Byron and Prince Maurice led on the flying chase, 
And after came the infantry with swift and eager pace. 


But see the wearied miscreants halt, for mercy loudly bawl, 

And dropping sword, and pike, and gun, for “Quarter! quarter !” call. 
And so the trumpeter was bid to call the troopers back, 

To stay the rapid slaughter among the flying pack. 


Then, like a forest lion among ignoble game, 

Prince Maurice spares the pale-faced loons, for sure it were a shame 
To strike and smite a prostrate foe, however mean and base: 

And so their rebel lives were spared by our kind Prince’s grace. 


And now the town was wholly ours ; tvelve hundred prisoners too ; 
The dead and wounded block the streets, a sorry sight to view. 
Three hundred of the rebels lay all prostrate in their gore, 

But of the gallant Cavaliers we only lost a score. 


And in their latest agony the dying Roundheads cried, 

That through their lying preachers they took the wrongful side*. 

By lies, and promises, and threats they had been dragged to fight 
Against their country’s peace and law, against their Sovereign’s right. 


And now the bloody fight is o’er, the victory is won, 

And yet two hours have scarcely passed since first the fray begun. 
Our rebel foes are in the dust, we hold their conquered wall,— 
Oh God, that all rebellious towns as speedily may fall ! 


Behold from wall and window high, where rebel musqueteers 
Late showed their grimy visages, a better sight appears, — 

A goodly show of demoiselles, from Roundhead thrall set free, 
In flowing hair and silken robes, and female bravery. 





" “Three things would not be forgotten: one, how the dying men in the very fight 
cried out that Sir Robert Cook, Mr. Stevens, Mr. George, and their preachers had 
undone them Some of the prisoners confessed, (and others have made it good,) 
how tiat the gentlemen and clothiers threatened they should have no work; others 
that they should be plundered; others were violently fetched from their houses by the 
dragoniers and made get up Lehind them; others were dragged from their ploughs, and 
others coming into the town about business were there detained, and threatened to be 
shot if they got out. This is the liberty of the subject.”—Account, &c. 
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The Cavaliers now proudly ride, their chargers rear and prance,— 
“'To-night for song, and mirth, and glee, the bowl, the joyous dance.” 
Their love-locks tremble in the wind, their banners proudly wave,— 
Hurrah for England’s Cavaliers, the gallant and the brave. 


| Now to the only God of wars the victory be due, 

And blessings on the Power that made our soldiers strong and true. 
Our foes are prostrate in the dust, our peans let us sing, 

Aud while we praise the King of kings, we'll cry “God save the King !” 
J. R. Cranks. 





THE CENTRAL TOWER OF DURHAM. 





In our notice of the Progress of Architecture in 1860, we spoke, quoting from 

the British Almanac, of the central tower of Durham as “about to be rebuilt *.” 

It would have been more accurate to have said that the works (restoration, not 

rebuilding), were in active progress, and we are glad to be able to state that 

they are now completed. In October, 1858, it was found necessary to remove 

the top parapet on account of its loose and insecure condition ; after which the 
Dean and Chapter resolved to restore the tower; and, after consulting Mr. G. G. 

Scott, architect, instructed Messrs. Walton and Robson, architects, on the 22nd 

of January, 1859, to prepare the necessary drawings and specifications. ‘The 

works were soon afterwards let to Mr. Thomas Winter, of Durham, who has 

executed them. The entire upper stage has been faced with Prudham and 

Dunhouse stone. The beds of the courses follow those of the old work, and the 

stones extend from 10 to 18 in. into the wall, being wedged with slate where 

practicable, and bonded firmly to the old work, while at intervals are large 

copper cramps passing through the wall. The work is set and grouted with 

Portland cement. In addition to the facing of the upper stage, all the but- 

tresses, on account of their loose condition, have been rebuilt some distance lower ; 
one has been so done from the very roof. The great lantern window on the east 
side has been restored ; the old figures of which the tower was denuded long ago, 
and which used to be ranged along the walls of the Chapel of Nine Altars, as if 
keeping guard over the tomb of St. Cuthbert, have been re-instated (the precau- 
tion of first coating them with a solution of shell-lac for preservation having been 
taken) ; the requisite new figures have been added ; and the joints of the old un- 
restored masonry have been raked out and pointed with cement. Of the figures, 
the whole of the ten on the east side are new, and are from the chisel of Mr. 
Beall, of Newcastle-on-Tyne, sculptor. The entire number of old figures replaced 
is twenty-seven, and that of new ones added, thirteen. A patent octagonal 
lightning-conductor of copper has been fixed at the south-east angle of the tower, 
with a tractor carried up at each of the four corners. During the progress of the 
restoration a theory was started that the original intention had been to finish the 
tower with a crown imperial, as at Newcastle. This arose from the discovery of 
certain marks on the inner angles of the solid masses of stone at the four corners ; 
and is a subject to which we may probably return. 








* Gent. Maa., Feb. 1861, p. 158. 








- ANNALS OF THE COAL TRADE. 


We know who planted the first potatoe in England, and who made the 
first cup of coffee; but who can tell the name or nation of the speculative 
individual who first threw on to a fire a lump of the black, shining sub- 
stance we call coal? Was he a Pheenician on a commercial coast-tour 
seeking tin; or a Roman who had disforested the vicinity of his camp; or 
a Saxon monk bent on forging some exquisite metal-work for the cover of 
a priceless missal ; or was he a Norman armourer, envious of Damascene 
reputation, and thinking that with a stronger and clearer heat his work- 
manship might rival that of Eastern smithies? Was this act, so trivial in 
itself but so important in its ultimate consequences, the result of thought- 
ful experiment, or was it simply a lucky hit? These and many similar 
questions must have arisen in the minds of thousands of persons who have 
stood on the High Level-bridge, Newcastle, and seen the countless colliers 
lying inthe Tyne, or have leant over the parapet of London-bridge, and 
looked down upon the still more numerous barges floating breast-deep 
upon the Thames. The enormous trade to which our consumption of 
fossilised fuel has given rise is almost of gourd-like growth ; for although 
existing for several centuries, and having been of some extent in the days 
of the Protectorate and Restoration, it may be said to have come in with 
the house of Hanover. The dictionary compiled in Stuart times, to which 
Evelyn, Isaak Walton, Dugdale, Boyle, Elias Ashmole, and nearly fifty 
more celebrities contributed, makes no mention of either coal or collieries. 
This omission is the more remarkable as we are sure that sea coal was the 
subject of legislative enactments in their time, and can only be accounted 
for on the score of the dislike in which the new fuel was generally 
held. 

The interests of the coal trade are likely to be brought, at an early date, 
prominently before the public; for a project has recently been started by 
several northern coal owners to incorporate a company for the purpose of 
erecting pumping stations at the numerous collieries now under water. Of 
these the Wall’s-end, Jarrow, Hepburn, Friar’s-goose, and Howden 
collieries are the most considerable. Seeing that every London house- 
keeper of discernment prides herself upon the selection and consumption of 
Wall’s-end coal, it is rather startling to find that in point of fact the 
Wall’s-end colliery has been closed for several years,—not because it is ex- 
hausted, but because it has filled with water. 

The archeology of the coal trade has been recently investigated by 
alearned authority, T. J. Taylor, Esq., and the information amassed by 
him has been printed, for private distribution, by the direction of his Grace 
the Duke of Northumberland. In this privileged source we find a collec- 
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tion of historical facts of unexpected interest, whence we purpose gleaning ; 
premising that, black as the subject may appear in some of its aspects, 
it must be allowed, in others, to be the most cheerful companionship we 
can sit down to in wintry weather. . 

The question so long pending among antiquaries as to whether or not 
the Romans burnt coal in Britain, has been set at rest by Mr. Wright, who 
has concluded, from the numerous instances in which coal cinders have 
been found in Roman débris, that they were acquainted with its use, and 
availed themselves of it. On the other hand, large surface seams of coal 
are still to be seen untouched close to Roman stations, a circumstance that 
leads us to suppose that where wood and peat were plentiful they sufficed 
for the requirements of the Roman matrons. In Dr. Bruce’s account of 
the recent explorations of the important station at Bremenium, in Northum- 
berland, he makes no mention of any traces of the use of coal, although 
the spade of the excavator turned up many more perishable articles,— 
fragments of deer’s horns, soles of sandals, glass vessels, &c. 

The only Saxon mention of coal as fuel occurs in the records of the 
Abbey of Peterborough, where it is set forth that Wulfrid of Sempringham 
paid 12 loads of pit-coal. The Norman Bolden Book makes occasional 
mention of coal in connexion with smith’s work: at Counden, a grant of 
a toft and a croft is made to a collier for providing coal for the smithy 
there; at Bishopwearmouth, the smith has twelve acres allotted him for 
making the ironwork of the carts and finding his own coal; and at Sedge- 
wick, the smith was furnished with an ox-gang for the performance of the 
same services, - But the coal-trade cannot be considered to have legiti- 
mately commenced till 1239, when Henry III. licensed the burgesses of 
Newcastle to dig for coal. King John had previously granted a charter to 
the town at a fee farm rent of £100 per annum, and it was to assist the 
burgesses to make this payment that his successor gave them permission 
te dig coal. 

Like other innovations, the combustion of coal met with great opposition, 
which ultimately culminated in an appeal to the King to prohibit its fur- 
ther use, on the grounds that the smoke arising from coal fires rendered 
the surrounding atmosphere poisonous. In answer to this petition, his 
Majesty issued a commission empowering his officers to destroy the fur- 
naces and kilns of those persons who would not desist from the offending 
practice. In contrast to this edict, we find our late sovereign lady “ of 
blessed memory,” Queen Elizabeth, passed an Act of Parliament forbidding 
the unnecessary consumption of wood, which by reason of its scarcity was 
beginning to be sold by the pound in some districts. Nevertheless, the 
oppositionists handed down their dislike through this and succeeding 
reigns. Among the scientific pursuits of Evelyn was an attempt to manu- 
facture a substitute for coal. ‘‘My Lord Brereton and others dined at 
my house, where [ shewed them proof of my new fuell, which was very 
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glowing and without smoke or ill smell.” He also records the successful 
trial of ‘‘ houillies’—a mixture of charcoal, dust, and loam—at Gresham 
College, which was witnessed by large concourses of people. But despite 
this good man’s abhorrence of “the dismal and hellish cloude-engender- 
ing”’ sea coal, the consumption became greater and greater. From being 
confined to halls and kitchens, it was eventually introduced into “ my lady’s 
parlour,’—when there remained but a few branches of particular trades to 
which it was. still thought inapplicable. Brewing, dyeing, glass-making, 
and iron-smelting were the principal arts that rejected the possibility of 
being able to make use of the new fuel; a fact which, when we consider 
that the annual consumption of coal in the present day for the exclusive 
purpose of iron smelting exceeds twelve millions of tons, is curious enough. 
It says much for the scientific enlightenment as well as commercial enter- 
prise of Oliver Cromwell, to find him a partner in an undertaking to smelt 
iron with pit coal; and looking at the great Staunch-heart from Mr. Car- 
lyle’s point of view, we cannot but regret that his pioneer efforts were 
unsuccessful, 

Opposition is a very good thing in its way, it appears always to awaken 
an undying vitality in the object opposed. But for the impediments thrown 
in the way of the coal-trade, it might have become effete in the lifetime of 
its founders; as it was, the Newcastle burgesses seemed to dig up energy 
as well as coals. In 1351 they obtained a license to enlarge the scale of 
their operations, and to open pits without the town walls. The Church, 
too, about this time availed herself of the new source of wealth,—the Prior 
of Tynemouth letting two new collieries. The trifling rent of these serves 
as an index to the extent of business transacted; which, perhaps, is most 
readily realized when we bear in mind that a load of coal then meant only 
so much as a packhorse could carry on his back. In very remote districts 
where there is no opposition—as if to shew how slow the general progress 
would have been without any—this old measurement still prevails. 

Another feature of these ‘‘ old, old, very old’’ times is not so picturesque 
to think of—the employment of female labour in collieries. A long string 
of packhorses tended by lithe-limbed Northumbrians, wrapped in the woollen 
scarves still peculiar to the county, must have been as pleasant a sight as 
a Spanish mule train is to this day; but there is no favourable light in 
which we can picture a troop of women at work in a coalpit. When we see 
half-a-dozen red-faced, doubled-up females trudging one behind the other, 
each carrying a sack of coals on her poor bent back, as we still occasion- 
ally do in north country towns, we see the fairest aspect of such drudgery. 
In pits, where the cuttings seldom admit of the workers standing upright, 
where light is a dear commodity, and the air offensively close, the poor 
women must have had a sorry time of it. It was not till Queen Victoria 
ascended the throne that a legislative enactment was passed which ab- 
solved her sex from underground labour. _ 

Gent. Mag. Vox. CCX. 30 
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The contemplation of this slavery brings us to another enormity. Even 
down to the beginning of the reign of George III. the workers upon a 
coal estate were considered part and parcel thereof; and, when it changed 
hands, were sold with the rest of the property. Let us hope that the 
knowledge that he had banished such a grievous wrong as this survived 
to comfort him in old age and blindness. 

The taxation of coal has always been a fruitful source of revenue. With- 
out wishing to detract from the praiseworthiness of Queen Elizabeth’s 
desire to spare the relics of the noble forests of the country, we must 
ascribe her patronage of the coal trade to its true source—her need of the 
revenue raised by her tax upon it. The first duty was, however, imposed 
long before her time. It was levied by Richard II. in the form of a tax 
of 6d. per ton upon ships coming from Newcastle laden with coal, “ for 
the defence of Scardebourg against the French.” This tax seems to have 
been made upon the ships, the next was upon the coal itself. In 1421 
a duty of 2d. per chaldron was levied by the Crown on all coal sold to 
persons who were not franchised in the port of Newcastle; for some 
reasons which do not appear this had fallen into arrear ; and on Elizabeth’s 
accession had accumulated into a large debt. It then became a question 
how payment was to be enforced; when it was arranged that in consider- 
ation of the renunciation of this claim, the Crown should enjoy a duty of 
a shilling per chaldron for ever afterwards. 

This shilling duty was by no means the only one levied at this period. 
It was regarded by Elizabeth merely in the light of a back-payment ; and 
she hastened to make an additional exaction more suited to her wants, of 
5s. per chaldron upon all coals sent over the sea. James I. increased this 
net tax to 8s. 4d. per chaldron; adding another 1s. 8d. per chaldron to 
coal sent out in ships belonging to aliens. Nor did the levies upon this 
ill-used trade terminate here. After the great fire of London, Charles II. 
authorized the Lord Mayor to gather a fund for the rebuilding of the city 
by the imposition of a tax, first of 1s., then of 3s. per chaldron upon all 
coal delivered in London. When Sir Christopher Wren’s fifty-two churches 
were built, the necessary means were drawn from a coal tax; and St. 
Paul’s Cathedral is indebted to the same humble source for much of the 
splendour it possesses. In the days within the memory of some of us, 
when affrighted children slept in fitful snatches, when alarm-fires studded 
the coast and were watched all through the long, long nights by older 
people, all for fear of ‘‘ Boney” landing unawares, in other words, during 
“the War,” the duty on coal ran up to 9s. 4d. per London chaldron. 

The annals of the coal trade are studded with brilliant names, which sparkle 
on their pages like the gems on the cover of a missal. Marco Polo, whose 
early travels in China have brought him, just now, into fashionable repute 
after a repose of many centuries in quiet libraries, affords us testimony that 
coal was in use among the Chinese in the thirteenth century. The ad- 
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venturous Aineas Sylvius (Pope Pius II.) deposes to seeing lumps of black 
stone given for alms at the Scottish convent gates in the fifteenth century. 
Bishop Pudsey, to whom we are indebted for the Bolden Book, is fre- 
quently cited. "We come, too, upon Cardinal Wolsey, in his capacity of 
bishop of Durham, arranging the business of the collieries and mines within 
his demesne lands and appointing a superintendent. We have already 
seen how much Queen Elizabeth affected the interests of the trade: we 
meet with her over and over again; now granting leases of the Gateshead 
and Whickham coal mines ; then leasing Stella to Sir Nicholas Tempest ; 
afterwards incorporating the powerful Society of Hoastmen. We have 
seen, too, how Cromwell experimented; how Evelyn opposed. Charles II. 
turned the coal trade to account after his own peculiar fashion. He settled 
the sum annually raised by the shilling tax upon his natural son, Charles, 
Duke of Richmond and Lenox, and, failing him, upon Louise, Duchess of 
Portsmouth. Who would expect to find one of Lely’s court beauties—all 
jewels, satin, and point-lace—in such a place? In less remote days we 
meet with greater giants: the sea-king, Dundonald, taking out a patent 
for extracting coal-tar from coal ; Sir Humphrey Davy creating a new era 
of comparative safety in mines with his wonderful lamp; and plain George 
Stephenson revolutionizing the laws that relate to distance, time, and 
steam-power. 

The mention of the safety-lamp suggests a wonderment that the light- 
ing of collieries has not developed in the same proportion that other 
arts created by the coal trade have done. The Davy emits but a feeble 
gleam. Four lamps are required to produce the light yielded by a tallow 
candle of the size of thirty to the pound. This is of course an improve- 
ment upon the phosphorescence from dried fish, one of the old resources 
of miners; but we run no risk of proving a false prophet if we assert that 
the true Aladdin has yet to come. We may even venture to predict that 
his name will be—Gas. 

We have confined ourselves to an historical sketch of the coal trade; on 
its social importance we have not touched. But how can this be over- 
rated? Consider the great advantages its development has brought us— 
the steam-packet service, with its overland contingencies; the railroad 
system; the lighting of our streets and houses by gas; to say nothing of 
the everyday enjoyment of a comfortable fire-side. Sidney Smith, in one 
of his witty essays, lays great stress upon the useful effects of a large fire 
in being highly conducive to the attainment of cheerfulness. ‘“‘ I think,” 
said he, “ what makes a fire so pleasant is, that it is a live thing in a dead 
room.” If our continental neighbours possessed this blessing they would, 
probably, not be given to congregate so much in cafés, to the furtherance 
of revolutionary schemes. Who knows how much of John Bull’s placid 
contentment is due to the satisfactory influence the coal trade diffuses from 
his hearth ? 
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SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES OF LONDON. 


Feb. 14. Joun Bruce, Esq., Vice-President, in the chair. 

The ballot was taken on the Rev. Samuel Lysons, who was declared 
duly elected a Fellow of the Society. The Chairman expressed a hope 
that all of the same name and descent might ever be elected with the 
same unanimity. 

The Rev. E. G. Jarvis exhibited a lady’s ring of the sixteenth century, 
which had been discovered near Eisleben. 

Masor C. K. Macponatp, F.S.A., exhibited two flint implements and 
a bronze one of an arrow-head character. 

B. B. Woopwarp, Esq., F.S.A., exhibited, by permission of Mr, Col- 
naghi, a very curious little volume of what may probably be called _histo- 
rical caricatures, painted on vellum. One of the dates in the fly-leaf, 
written by a former possessor (one Bacon), is 1681. The subject of these 
drawings is an historical puzzle, the solution of which might be of interest 
as a clue to feelings prevalent in some quarters at the period illustrated, or 
we should rather say, caricatured. That in this instance the artist’s sym- 
pathies with Papacy were of a lukewarm character, may probably be in- 
ferred from the fact of the Pope being represented as uncommonly drunk. 
Among the devices figure crowned boars and bears, double-headed eagles, 
and other animals. The pomegranate seems also to figure in one of the 
drawings. If this be heraldic, it may possibly be taken as an indication 
that the execution of the volume is posterior to the year 1492, when 
Granada was captured. 

Cuartes Favtxner, Esq., F.S.A., exhibited a fragment of a cullender, 
a knife, a cultrum, and a coin, found at King’s Sutton, Northamptonshire : 
three arrow-heads, of which one was found in the churchyard of Over- 
worton, Oxon, and another at Rainsborough Camp, near Charlton. 

J.J. Howanp, Esq., F.S.A., exhibited a very interesting collection of rub- 
bings of royal arms impressed upon bookbindings. One of these was taken 
off a volume entitled Whitintont Opera Varia, and represented—what is 
very rare, if not absolutely unique as a book-stamp—the arms of Queen 
Anne Boleyn. 

In illustration of the same subject, Frrix Stave, Esq., exhibited three 
volumes, of which the binding was in beautiful preservation, and which 
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bore the arms of Edward VI. and Charles I. The Secretary also exhi- 
bited a folio volume bearing the arms of Edward VI. In the decoration 
of these bookbindings, bookbinders’ marks, e.g. initials, were observable. 
The Chairman expressed a hope that any Fellow of the Society who hap- 
pened to have in his possession royal bindings would kindly communicate 
rubbings of them to Mr. Howard. 

Mr. Rorrway exhibited a portrait (unknown) of a man on whose dress 
were seen, as far as could be conjectured, five brooches of a star-shaped 
character. 

Joun Brent, jun., Esq., F.S.A., communicated some highly interesting 
remarks on antiquities discovered at or near Canterbury. “The antiquities 
consisted of the following objects, which we arrange according to the 
localities where they were found. 1. (Drainage works): nine fragments 
of pottery, some charred wheat, a pick, a sandstone spear-head, a patera, 
atusk; drawings of some keys which were found in the same place. 2. (St. 
Sepulchre’s, Roman cemetery): a patera, two vases. 3. (St. Dunstan’s): 
a statuette in white clay. 4. (Whitehall Marshes): coloured Anglo-Saxon 
bead. 5. (The Dane John): a celt. 6. (Little Barton): a skinning- 
knife. 7. (Railway-station, Dane John): nails, hollow from the point 
to the head, an ivory pin, a twisted bronze armilla, two ditto plain, circular 
pieces of bone incised, horses’ teeth. The whole of these came from one 
grave. Mr. Brent also exhibited a drawing of a cruciform fibula, already 
mentioned in our summary of the ordinary meeting of this Society, Jan. 10, 
and one of a gold torque found at Little Barton. The statuette here men- 
tioned bore, as Mr. Brent remarked, a great resemblance to one figured in 
the Genrteman’s Macazine for December, in a notice of M. Tudot’s work 
on Gaulo-Roman pottery. We do not believe they have anything to 
to with the “Roman goddess” Fecunditas, simply because such a god- 
dess never existed. The attribute of fecundity is assigned by way of com- 
pliment to Faustina, and is often symbolised on her coins by a figure 
holding two children in her arms. The only goddess who answered to 
such attributes in the Roman mythology was Matuta. We suspect, how- 
ever, that these figures have little to do with anything Roman whatsoever. 
They belong to a period when Christianity was casting a backward glance 
at paganism, when the transition to new modes of thought and faith was 
only partially effected, and when pagan symbolism lay ready at hand to 
give shape and substance to ideas which as yet were but in embryo in 
Christian society. How fatal and how-dangerous an ally she ultimately 
proved is written in broad characters in the history of Christendom. 

W. H. Brack, Esq., F.S.A., communicated to the Society the highly 
important discovery of the will of “‘ John Holbeine, servaunte to the Kynges 
Majestye.” The importance of the discovery must be estimated by the fact 
that the entries appended to it in the book “ Beverley,” an uncalendared 
and unindexed volume preserved in the Record-room of St. Paul’s, prove 
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that Holbein died in the year 1543, instead of the year 1554, as universally 
stated. Of course the only doubt that could be thrown on the matter 
would originate in the suspicion that “ John Holbeine” might not, after 
all, be the same individual as Hans Holbein the artist, for to the exercise 
of his craft the will contains no allusion whatever. Again, the discre- 
pancies between the will itself and the act of administration thereunto 
appended are great and perplexing. Substantially, however, the fact of 
this “John Holbeine”’ having died in November, 1543, a few weeks after 
he made his will, remains unshaken. Accordingly, if we admit the identity 
of the testator and the painter, several pages in the history of art in Eng- 
land will have to be re-written. It is not enough to say that the Bridewell 
picture, for example, not to mention many others, were not painted by 
Holbein: the question yet remains who did paint them. Meanwhile, the 
whole affair is only one more proof of the parrot-like fashion in which 
loose statements are repeated from mouth to mouth, and transmitted from 
pen to pen. Whether the statement of Vertue, as given in Walpole, to 
the effect that “ Holbein died of the plague in 1554,” was copied from 
Mander, or from some earlier or other source, is a point on which we can 
offer no opinion. Perhaps a search among Vertue’s note-books might re- 
pay the trouble. But meanwhile the error has been thus carelessly repeated, 
and it is a great satisfaction to think that some substratum of fact will now 
be substituted in its stead. Mr. Nichols had remarked on the singular 
dearth of written evidence as to Holbein posterior to the year 1543, in 
his valuable chapter on the portraits of King Edward the Sixth, and 
judges held to be competent had expressed doubts as to the Bridewell 
picture being Holbein’s: and this caution on the one hand, and artistic 
discernment on the other, now find their reward in the refutation of the 
popular story which has obtained elsewhere such general acceptance. Of 
course we have here been assuming that subsequent inquiry shall leave 
no reasonable doubt of the identity of the testator and the artist, We 
only hope that the inquiry will be made, and we here invite all who are 
able to throw any light, direct or indirect, on the subject to lose no time in 
communicating with the Society. 


Feb. 21. Eant Srannoprt, President, in the chair. 

Tomas Crosz, Esq., F.S.A., exhibited a collection of bronze implements 
found on the 5th of October, 1860, three and a-half feet below the surface 
of grass land which the extension of building operations has now converted 
into a portion of the city of Nottingham. The collection was stated to 
consist of the following objects :—sixteen celts, one palstave, four spear- 
heads, six fragments of swords, one fragment of a square tube, one long 
tube, one knife, one fragment of a spear, one circular ornament, The 
Drrecror called attention to the importance of having discovered in one 
and the same jind, the palstave form along with the ordinary form of celt. 
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Anything which proved, or tended to prove, that different forms were in 
use at the same time was of importance as a safeguard against too hasty 
assumptions in assigning different zeras to distinct forms. The long tube, 
too, he considered to be an object of great interest and rarity. Cuts of the 
more remarkable types in this collection will appear, we believe, in the 
Proceedings of the Society. 

Joun Bruce, Esq., V.-P., communicated some interesting biographical 
notes on L. C. J. Heath (temp. Charles I.), d-propos of a portrait of Heath 
exhibited by William Tayler, Esq., F.S.A. Along with these notes Mr. 
Bruce furnished transcripts of two papers of the Lord Chief Justice, pre- 
served along with many from the same hand in the State Paper Office. 
Why was Heath dismissed from his Chief Justiceship of the Common Pleas 
is one of the mysteries in legal biography which has yet to be solved. Heath 
himself in his autobiography asserts that “no cause was then or at any 
time shewn for his removal.’”” Anthony & Wood speaks of an accusation of 
bribery, and Lord Campbell adds that the “ charge was strongly supported 
by evidence,”—which is more than can be said of Lord Campbell’s state- 
ment. Mr. Bruce seemed to believe that the most probable cause was one 
rather insinuated than asserted by Bishop Hacket, viz. his not having been 
sufficiently zealous in the support of Archbishop Laud’s prosecutions of 
Williams. The two papers of which transcripts were submitted to the 
Society by Mr. Bruce had both of them a bearing more or less direct on 
Heath’s dismissal. The one was a petition addressed to the King upon 
hearing that his Majesty intended to dismiss him, and is full of the most 
abject, cringing supplications for pardon, which scarcely warrant the suppo- 
sition that Heath could honestly boast of the nil conscire sibi. The other 
transcript shews that Heath could give a slap in the face with better grace 
and less loss of dignity than when he clasped a knee. The object of his 
courteous rebukes in the present case is Richard Montagu, bishop of Chi- 
chester, and the document is well worthy of being printed, not merely as 
a monument of masculine English prose, but as containing advice which 
might be followed with advantage in the present day. Heath when At- 
torney-General had been ordered by the King (who was anxious to protect 
Montagu against the charges and complaints instituted by the House of 
Commons) to prepare a general pardon as a bar against future proceedings. 
It is in writing to explain the delay in the transmission of this general 
pardon that Heath takes the opportunity of giving the Bishop the reproof 
contained in the paper laid before the Society by Mr. Bruce. 

The great exhibition of the evening, however, consisted of some portraits 
from Windsor Castle, Hampton Court, and Wilton House, which were laid 
before the Society by the gracious permission of the Queen, and by the courtesy 
of Lord Herbert of Lea. In illustration of these pictures, Gzorer Scuarr, 
Esq., F.S.A., Secretary to the National Portrait Gallery, read a paper of 
the very greatest interest. It is a satisfaction to feel that sagacity and 
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research of so high an order as that displayed in Mr. Scharf's remarks are 
placed at the service of the nation in the task of forming a collection of bond 
Jide portraits of the nation’s worthies. In the present instance, two if not 
three of the portraits exhibited will return to their destination with names 
different from those which they have hitherto borne. Indeed, one of the 
number bore no name at all. After speaking of the great advantages 
which he had enjoyed by having thrown open to him the treasures of 
Windsor Castle and of Hampton Court, Mr. Scharf reminded the Society 
of the valuable aid afforded in the identification of the portraits found in 
these truly royal collections by the Catalogue of the pictures of Charles L., 
which is still in existence, and by an appraised inventory of the works of 
art belonging to that king. Most of the important pictures can thus be 
traced, and a large series of royal portraits which formerly hung together 
at Whitehall, escaped the great fire of 1698, and are now arranged in 
a private room (known as the Waiting-room) at Windsor Castle. 

It was here that Mr. Scharf’s attention was arrested by one of the portraits 
laid before the Society this evening. It was that of a young man, wearing 
a collar which recalled indeed the Order of the Garter, but of which the 
leading peculiarity proved, on inspection, to be a collar of red and white 
roses. In the Catalogue already referred to of Charles the First’s pictures, 
mention is made of a portrait which, from the description, might be the one 
before us, and which is there designated Henry VIII. From considerations, 
however, connected with the history of the Order of the Garter, and from 
the character of the features, Mr. Scharf inferred that this attribution was 
incorrect. He therefore turned to a still older Catalogue, that of Henry 
the Eighth’s pictures, and under entry 98 he found what was more satis- 
factory :—‘“‘ Item, a table with the picture of Prince Arthur wearing like 
a red cap with a brooch upon it and a collar of red and white roses.” Mr. 
Scharf is therefore of opinion that the picture catalogued by Charles I. as 
Henry VIII. when young, is in reality the portrait of Prince Arthur, 

It would obviously be important to compare with this portrait of Prince 
Arthur other portraits, real or reputed, of that prince. Whatever light Mr. 
Scharf may hereafter be enabled to throw upon the subject by such a com- 
parison, he contented himself on the present occasion with laying before 
the Society, under the gracious auspices of their illustrious Patroness, the 
Queen, the picture attributed to Mabuse, (and known by the name which 
Vertue gave to it, of the Three Children of Henry VII.), together with a 
replica from Wilton House, for which the Society was indebted to Lord 
Herbert of Lea. This picture figures in both the Catalogues of Charles’s 
pictures, but without any designation. In that of King James’s it is 
not mentioned, but on turning to the old Catalogue of Henry VIII., 
Mr. Scharf found the following entry :—‘ Ditto. The three children of the 
King of Denmark.” It was not contended that we should at once jump 
to the identity of the picture exhibited with the picture so catalogued, but 
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Mr. Scharf pointed out that in the history of the relations which existed 
about that time between the Courts of Denmark and of England there was 
nothing which would militate against the hypothesis—for it was nothing 
more— which he submitted to the consideration of the Society with a 
view to elicit the truth. The weak side of this hypothesis is that, whereas 
four copies of these “ three children” are known to exist in England, Mr. 
Scharf was unable to ascertain that any copy of it was to be met with 
abroad, 

The remaining picture, also contributed by the Queen from Windsor 
Castle, was a portrait, known indeed hitherto by the name of Charles VIII. 
of France, but which Mr. Scharf discovered to be that of the Emperor 
Charles V., partly on account of the features, which at once suggested that 
monarch, and chiefly on account of the following entry in King Henry the 
Eighth’s Catalogue, which agrees exactly with the picture, down to the 
sprig of rosemary :—“‘ Item, a Table with the picture of the Emperour, his 
doublet being cut (i.e. slashed), and a rosemarye branch in his hand.” 

At the conclusion of this most interesting paper, the President invited 
the attention of the Society to the very flattering mark of interest in their 
proceedings which had this evening been manifested by their august 
Patroness the Queen. 

The Drrector laid upon the table an Index to the First Series of the 
Proceedings, prepared by himself. A special vote of thanks was awarded 
to him for this fresh instance of his indefatigable zeal on behalf of the 
Society. When we state that this Index occupies some fifty pages, and 
registers contents of four volumes, which from their very nature involve 
an endless multiplicity of minute details, we are at no loss to perceive how 
richly this vote of thanks was deserved, or how unanimously it was granted. 


Feb. 28, Joun Bruce, Esq., V.-P., in the chair. 

Tuomas Crosz, Esq., F.S.A., exhibited and presented a tracing of a 
marble slab behind the high altar in the church of Santa Maria del Car- 
mine, Naples, on which is an inscription in memory of the unhappy Con- 
radino and of Frederic, who were murdered (for it was murder) by the 
Duke d’Anjou in 1269. To judge from the style of the letters, the date 
of the inscription seemed to be greatly posterior to that of the event com- 
memorated, and the terms of it involved sundry genealogical difficulties not 
easily to be accounted for. The mother of Conradino is called the Em- 
press Margaret, and “ Federico d'Asburgh”’ is styled “‘ultimo de duchi 
d’Austria.” (sic.) 

Grorcr Cuapman, Esq., F.S.A., exhibited a silver ecclesiastical seal of 
the thirteenth century. It was probably a secretwm, not the seal of any 
religious house. 

By permission of the Dean and Canons of Windsor, B. B. Woopwarp, 
Esq., F.S.A., exhibited a very curious manuscript volume containing some 
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opuscules of William of Hampole, a life of Our Lady, and some poetry in 
English and Latin distichs alternately, which seemed to belong to the 
sixteenth century. The English portions of this volume seemed to us 
worthy of being printed; the phraseology being peculiar, and the subject 
not devoid of interest, abounding as it does with a freedom of thought 
scarcely to be expected at that period. 

The Rev. Tuomas Hveo, F.S.A., exhibited two rings of the thirteenth 
and fourteenth centuries, and rubbings of incised slabs found on the site of 
the priory of Mynchin Buckland. Mr. Hugo gave some interesting par- 
ticulars respecting this priory, which he stated to have been ultimately the 
only house in this country belonging to the Sisters of the Knights of 
St. John. 

The Worshipful Company of Ironmongers exhibited, by the hands of 
J. J. Howarp, Esq., F.S.A., the so-called Lane cup. The arms of the 
Lanes thereon incised, bore a very strange heraldic, or, as we should rather 
call it, unheraldic device. An arm issues from the top of a shield bearing 
the Parr arms, and is holding a coronet over a shield bearing the arms of 
Lane. Octavius Morgan, Esq., F.S.A., shewed how the device was to be 
explained, from the fact of Maud, the eldest daughter of Lord Parr of 
Horton, having brought the blood of a peer into the Lane family by 
marriage with Sir Ralph Lane. Mr. King, York Herald, communicated 
some notes on the quarterings on this cup, and Mr. Howard exhibited 
a copy of the arms struck off from the cup in printers’ ink. 

Mr. Howard also exhibited a rubbing of an undescribed brass, preserved 
in the muniment-room at Baddesley Clinton, the seat of M. E. Ferrers, 
Esq. It represented a female wearing an heraldic mantle, on which were 
the arms of Brome and Arundel quarterly; viz., 1 and 4, sable, on a 
chevron argent, 3 slips of broom pp., 2 and 3, sable, six swallows, 3, 2, 
and 1, argent. The lady was Constance, a daughter of Nicholas Brome 
of Baddesley. She married in 1497 Sir Edward Ferrers, Knt., and died 
in 1551. 

Srencer Hatt, Esq., F.S.A., communicated remarks “ On the occur- 
rence of Flemish Brasses in England, and on their importation during the 
sixteenth century, consequent upon the war for Independence in the Nether- 
lands.” It would be difficult to give any reswmé of the picturesque account 
given by Mr. Hall of the religious wars of the Netherlands, or to compress 
into a few words the varied and philosophical reflections on art and history 
with which this account was intercalated. In the absence of any direct 
evidence, we are unable to say how far the result aimed at by Mr. Hall 
should commend itself to our acceptance. We should, however, be 
equally unable to offer any conjecture in its stead which would have 
so many plausible arguments in its favour. To the inquiry, by whom 
were brasses, the evidence of church plunder, introduced into this country 
from Flanders? Mr. Hall points in reply to the very men by whom the 
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plunder had been effected; to the Beggars of the Sea, the captors of 
Brill, the founders of the Dutch Republic. The first act of these men, 
upon the capture of any place to which their cruisers were attracted by 
covetousness or revenge, was the plunder of the churches it contained. 
What more natural than that they should endeavour to turn to commercial 
purposes the brasses which thus came into their possession? In fact, the 
more closely we examine the mystery, the less mysterious does it appear, 
and instead of asking ourselves how it came to pass that brasses were im- 
ported into England, we should rather be surprised if they had not been 
imported,—so much does it seem to be a matter of course. For this, 
however, we must remember that we are indebted to Mr. Hall’s elaborate 
researches clothed in not less elaborate language. 


March 7. Joun Bruce, Esq., V.-P., in the chair. 

Captain Winovs, F.S.A., laid before the Society a curious account of an 
ancient galley of the Knights of St. John, built at Nice in or about 1534, 
and sheathed with lead: to say nothing of other appliances which have 
been held to be due to the ingenuity of recent years. This account is to 
be found at p. 150 of the “ Parte Terza” of Giacomo Bosio’s Istoria della 
religione e militia di S.Giovanni Gerosolimitano. Roma. 1594—1602. 
In the present day, when the battle between wood and iron is carried on 
with such ardour, it cannot but be interesting to find how the problem was 
practically solved in favour of metal three hundred years ago. Along 
with these remarks, and in illustration of them, Captain Windus exhibited 
six paintings of galleys belonging to the Knights of St.John, and the 
portrait of a ‘‘ Captain of Galleys.” ‘For this exhibition the Society was 
indebted to Sir G. Bowyer, M.P. 

Ricard Masor, Esq., F.S.A., of the British Museum, came before the 
Society to announce, for the first time, a highly important discovery which 
he had made a few days previously in the great national collection. Mr. 
Major, it will be recollected, edited for the Hakluyt Society the Early 
Voyages to Terra Australis, and the erudition displayed in the intro- 
duction to that volume affords evidence that he is second to none in this 
country, both from advantages of position and sagacity of mind, as an 
authority in the history of maritime discovery. With regard to Aus- 
tralia, however, a riddle of more than ordinary perplexity has hitherto 
baffled all attempts at solution. From indications to be found on cer- 
tain French maps, there are reasonable grounds for believing that Zerra 
Australis had been discovered by a people who would appear to have been 
Portuguese, some seventy years before the first authenticated discovery— 
that is, a discovery with a name of the navigator and an assignable date— 
by the Dutch in 1606, For it was this discovery which, up to this even- 
ing, received, at all hands, the honour of priority. In the paper read to 
the Society, however, on the present occasion, Mr. Major proved to the 
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satisfaction of every one, that this priority must now be transferred from the 
Dutch to the Portuguese, and from 1606 to 1601. A step is thus gained, 
on sure ground, in the direction to which the vague indications, already 
named, so perplexingly point; and we trust that the energy which Mr. 
Major has displayed in carrying on his investigations on this subject may 
one day be rewarded by discoveries of even greater importance than that 
which he announced to the Society this evening. We should add, that it 
was founded on a manuscript Mappemonde, a tracing of which was ex- 
hibited by Mr. Major, All curiosity, however, on the details of this dis- 
covery will very shortly be gratified; for both the paper and a portion of 
the map will be published in the forthcoming volume of the Archeologia. 


March 14. Eant Srannoprt, President, in the chair. 

The ballot was taken on Francis Morgan Nichols, Esq., who was de- 
clared duly elected a Fellow of the Society, 

B. B. Woopwarp, Esq., F.S.A., exhibited and presented six proclama- 
tions and broadsides, 

Ricuarp Mezxson, Esq., F.S.A., exhibited an old parish register of 
Grays Thorrock, commencing at the middle of the seventeenth century. 
Here and there were to be found the record of stray facts of some 
little interest — such as the wreck of two boats on the shores of the 
Thames. Mr. Meeson took this opportunity of inviting the attention of 
archeologists to the district to which this register belongs. He believed 
it to be rich in ancient remains. We annex one or two entries from this 
register which seem to us to be noteworthy :— 

“A stranger, being an old man called by the name of Thomas Sanders, was buried 
without either woolen or linen or anything else about him. Buried the 27th day 
of Octobour in 1679.” 

“On the third of February this year, one thousand six hundred and ninety 4, 
the tilt boat was cast away about the mouth of the breach of West Thurrock, in 
which perished about fifty-six passengers. Likewise a day or two before the said 
casting away of the tilt-boat, there was a wherry cast away between this town and 
the upper wharf. This year being memorable for great winds, which continued 
from the end of December to the latter end of March.” 

Under the year 1748 we read, inter alia,— Samuel Milton an infant 
was buried October 18.” “John Milton, a stranger, was buried No- 
vember 12;” and in the year following (1749) we find, “ Mrs. Mary 
Powell was buried June 13.” In 1767 we read, “‘ Sarah Milton an infant 
was buried April the 4th :” and in 1768, “ George Milton was buried Jan. 
13th ;” and in 1769, “ Thomas Milton (drowned) was buried by warrant of 
coroner 8th March.” The venerated name of Roper is also of frequent 
occurrence. 

J. J. Howanp, Esq., exhibited a book-cover (which some barbarian had 
gutted) bearing the arms of Heinrich Rantzou, Stadtholder, and the date 
1572. The Rantzous were a Holstein family. The arms are found em- 
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blazoned in their proper colours in the Liber Amicorwm of John Pape, 
dated 1621, which Mr. Howard also laid before the Society. 

Mrs. Gorpoy Cannrne exhibited, by the hands of Edmund Waterton, 
Esq., F.S.A., an exceedingly beautiful jewelled reliquary of the sixteenth 
century, on which the Director made some remarks. 

‘Spencer Hatt, Esq., F.S.A., communicated some remarks on drawings 
of tiles from Sandhurst Church, exhibited by W. J. Lightfoot, Esq. These 
tiles were partly armorial, partly ornamental. Of the armorial, the most 
interesting were those which bore the Etchingham arms. Mr. Hall traced, 
at some length, the connection of this family with the spot where these 
tiles are found, and then threw out a suggestion, of considerable interest, 
respecting one of the ornamented tiles which bore the representation of the 
Cock and the Fox. Had this design, asked Mr. Hall, any connection with 
the famous apologue of Reynard the Fox? 

W. H. Brack, Esq., F.S.A., exhibited an illuminated copy, on vellum, 
of the Statutes of the Garter, as reformed by Henry VIII. in 1522, Also 
a Bible, printed by Bill and Barker in 1629—1631, with the royal arms. 
The Statutes of the Garter were stamped with the arms of Edward, Earl 
of Hertford, who was elected a K.G. in 1541-2, 

The Rev. E. E. Esrcovrt, F.S.A., communicated to the Society an 
"Account of a Deed of Acquittance in two parts by King Henry VII. 
(whose sign manual it bore), and Richard Gardyner, Alderman of London, 
fora loan of money to King Richard IIT. on a piece of plate pledged.” 
The piece of plate is thus described in the Indenture :—“ A salte of golde 
with a cover stondyng upon a morenn garnysshed with perles and pretious 
stones.” While Mr. Estcourt was reading his remarks the Director 
hunted up this identical salt in the Inventories of the Exchequer. Mr. 
Estcourt laid several other deeds before the Society in illustration of the 
life of this Richard Gardyner. 

Joun Horxrns, Esq., F.S.A., communicated some notes on the seals of 
Great Grimsby. This, however, is a subject on which our readers will not 
need any further information. 

The President gave notice that two special exhibitions would be held at 
the ordinary meetings of this Society on May 2, and June 6, next ensuing. 
That on May 2 would consist of matrices and original impressions of seals ; 
that on June 6 would be devoted to illuminated manuscripts. 

We cannot conclude without inviting the attention of the reader to the very 
important communications which, in the course of one short month, have 
been laid before this Society. The discovery of Holbein’s will, the exhi- 
bitions of pictures of such great interest from the Royal collections, the 
establishment of an epochal fact in the early records of a country like 
Australia, (in which no Englishman can be otherwise than deeply interested, ) 
are all of them topics which amply sustain the character and reputation 
which this venerable Society has for so long a period enjoyed. 
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THE OXFORD ARCHITECTURAL AND HISTORICAL SOCIETY. 


March 5. The third meeting of the term was held (by permission of the 
Keeper) in the Ashmolean Museum, the Rev. the Princrpat oF New Inn 
Hatt, Vice-President, in the chair. 

The following gentlemen were elected members of the Society :— 

J. O. Westwood, Esq., M.A., Hope Professor of Zoology. 
C. Faulkner, Esq., F.R.S., F.S.A., Deddington. 

J. S. Cartwright, Esq., Balliol College. 

M. Argles, Esq., Merton College. 

J. F. Langford, Esq., Balliol College. 

C. H. O. Daniel, Esq., Worcester College. 

G. S. Dundas, Esq., Exeter College. 

E. Langdon, Esq., New College. 

Tt was announced that, in accordance with the notice laid before the 
Society at the last meeting, the Committee had decided 

That, in the case of New Members joining the Society who were not residents in 
Oxford, they would be expected to pay 10s. their first year, as if residents, and 5s. each 
year afterwards. 

It was stated that this was’no new Rule, but only an interpretation, to 
meet exceptional cases, of Rule X XVI. as it now stands. 

A letter was read from the Rev. G. E. C. Styles respecting Thomas 
4 Kempis, who he found had been an inmate of the priory at Daventry for 
about seventy years, and probably died and was buried there. 

A letter also from the Rev. W. J. E. Bennett, stating that a short time 
ago, close to Frome, an urn containing a great number of British coins 
was broken through by the plough; the treasure was scattered, but the 
churchwarden, a silversmith in the town, supplied all the facts that could be 


gleaned respecting it. 


“Upon making every possible inquiry 
many times, it appears the coins were 
first seen by James Gunning the carter, 
on Monday, October 15, 1860. He found 
several gold coins while working on the 
ground, the plough having been used 
deeper than ever before. It seems most 
likely that the urn containing the coins 
was then turned up and broken all to 
pieces. Gunning thought nothing of the 
coins, yet marked the spot with a bough, 
and gave most of his coins to Hilliar. 
The next day Hilliar went and searched 
more carefully, and he found about 200 of 
the silver ones, all in a little heap together, 
without any gold coins, and only British 
coins. He says there were only some little 
bits of the urn, and more like black earth 
than an urn. There was only one small 
piece attached to a part of the bottom to 
shew it had been a vessel. The only piece 
I could get was about the size of a six- 


He describes his researches as follows :— 


pence, a quarter of an inch thick, of dark 
coarse clay, not much burnt. 

“After Hilliar, another man named 
William Gunning, a cousin of the first 
finder, searched deeper, and he found the 
piece of the bottom of the urn, with the 
gold and silver coins which I purchased of 
him. The soil is here very shallow, and 
not a foot deep, some of the coins being 
down on the rock. From the shallowness 
of the soil it is rather difficult to say 
which of the coins were above or under. 
The farm on which the coins were found 
is called ‘West Down Farm,’ the field 
is called ‘Twelve Acres; although not so 
large as that measure, and is the second 
field from the house, westwards, and about 
a quarter of a mile from the turnpike to- 
wards the village of Leighton. The exact 
spot is exactly the highest part of the 
land about there, and the crown of the 
spot. About fifteen feet from it, an old 
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yew-tree was lately cut down, and of 
which there are still traces from another 
tree growing up. Hollwell is a hamlet 
situated in a sort of gorge between some 
fine rocks, and is partly in the parish of 
Cloford, and partly in Nunney parish ; 
the land on which the coins were found 
being in Nunney parish. As to the num- 
ber of the coins, there were of the British 
silver coins:—Collected by Walker, 173; 
collected myself, 22; collected by Mr. 
Glencross, 7; found by Capt. Murchis- 
son, 8; I know besides of others, 8. 
Total, 218. 

“ Of British gold coins :—Sold to Walker 
by Hard, 2 ; collected myself, 4; ‘Toop’ had 
two from Gunning, (of these one went to 
Bath, and the other to Taunton,) 2; Her- 
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ridge had one (since gone to Bath), 1. 
Total, 9. 

“Of silver Roman coins:—I have seen 
in the possession of Gunning, 1; in the 
hands of Mr. Drew, 1; now in the pos- 
session of Herridge, 1. Total, 3. 

“Of Roman copper :—In the hands of 
Hard, 1; had of Gunning, 1. Total, 2. 

“These numbers may not be quite cor- 
rect, but are only so far as I have seen 
myself. 

“ The finding of British coins is of very 
rare occurrence; with few exceptions they 
have mostly been found in this part of the 
country, and I believe a ‘treasure’ has 
never before been discovered 

“Joun W. Srnaer.” 


Mr. James Parker then read a Paper on “ Walter de Merton, as Chan- 


cellor, Founder, and Architect.” 


“Oxford may be said to owe its chief 
glories to four Chancellors of the realm. 

“It was Chancellor Merton who intro- 
duced the collegiate system, Chancellor 
Wykeham who perfected it, and no two 
names can be found associated with its 
extension to be compared with Chancellor 
Waynflete and Chancellor Wolsey. 

“ Nor is it to these four chancellors that 
Oxford owes only the foundation, perfec- 
tion, and extension of a system which 
placed her University in the foremost rank 
amongst similar institutions in Europe,— 
to these four she owes also her finest ar- 
chitectural monuments. 

“Deprive Oxford of Merton, New Col- 
lege, Magdalen, and Christ Church, and 
you would take away from her her chief 
attractions as a city of colleges. 

“She owes those colleges, too, to their 
founders, not only as the results of their 
munificence, but in three out of the four 
cases in part, if not entirely, she owes 
them to their skill in architectural design 


“ Hence, if we would judge them rightly, 
if we would wish to gain a conception of 
their wonderful energies, their unbounded 
talents, their appreciation of what was 
right, and just, and good, and great around 
them, we must regard them not only as 
chancellors, ,but also as founders of col- 
leges, and as architects in the true sense 
of the word. 

“Scarcely second to Walter de Merton 
as chancellors were William of Wykeham 
and William of Waynflete, scarcely his 
superior in talent was Cardinal Wolsey. 

“Regarding them as founders, —al- 
though second in point of date, and having 
the advantage of Merton as a model, New 


He said :— 


College must always stand as a monument 
to a great man’s genius and invention. It 
was not so great a step in advance beyond 
Merton as Merton was upon what went 
before; still it was a great stride. And, 
again, although Magdalen, for complete- 
ness in arrangement, for extent of terri- 
tory, or for wealth as to endowment, may 
be far behind what Christ Church would 
have been had its founder been enabled to 
complete what he had begun, still, com- 
paring the two as they now remain to us, 
and taking into account the priority of 
date, William of Waynflete may well be 
compared in this respect to the Cardinal. 

“ And thirdly, as architects. If Walter 
de Merton’s plan was not so perfect as 
that adopted by Wykeham, Waynflete, or 
Wolsey, we must remember that he was 
the first in the field. And if Wolsey’s was 
the more glorious of the four, we must 
not forget that he had Magdalen before 
him as a model, which was copied to some 
extent from New College. And if we owe 
probably the earliest introduction of the 
Decorated style of architecture to Walter 
de Merton, we are, according to the theory 
of many antiquaries, equally indebted to 
William of Wykeham for the Perpendicu- 
lar style, a style which Waynflete may be 
said to have developed to perfection in 
Magdalen tower, (and its design is gene- 
rally attributed to him,) and which, in its 
declining years, would still have had a 
monument to boast of worthy of its pris- 
tine vigour had Wolsey been able to carry 
out the design which he had conceived. 

“Thus in the history of each of the four 
chancellors it is the same. To whatever 
they turned their mind, in that they 
seemed to excel.” 
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He then proceeded to trace the various 
incidents of Walter de Merton’s life, which 
touched upon his high fame in the three 
characters of chancellor, founder, and ar- 
chitect. He divided his life into four 
eras :— 

“The 1st. From his birth to his ap- 
pointment as deputy to the chancellor. 

“The 2nd. From his acting as deputy 
to the end of his first chancellorship. 

“The 3rd. The interval between his first 
chancellorship and his second. 

“The 4th. His second chancellorship to 
his death. 

“Of his life previous to his first chan- 
cellorship we know very little. Of his 
birth and boyhood we know nothing. 
Were it not for a chance entry amongst 
the Close Rolls, relating to an inquisition 
concerning some lands which he held, we 
should not have known who were his 
father and mother. They seem, however, 
to have been moderately wealthy folk, 
living at Basingstoke, in Hampshire, but 
of no personal or family distinction, the 
whole of their history that has come to 
our knowledge being comprised in the 
few legal statements in that document.” 


He then noticed the passages in several 
documents which could throw any light 
upon the history of his early years. He 
considered that the word clericus in a deed 
of 1238 did not necessarily imply he was 
in holy orders at so early a date, though 
he must have been so previously to 1248, 
as he received preferment from Bishop 
Nicolas of Durham. As to his profession 
at that early date producing sufficient for 
him to purchase the lands, he thought 
that it was more probable the means for 
this were derived from the personal pro- 
perty left to him by his parents, who died 
about this time. 

He next referred to the letter of intro- 
duction written by Adam de Marisco, 
which, although it did not tend to fix any 
date, shewed that Walter was intimate 
with the leading men among the Fran- 
ciscans in Oxford, amongst whom were 
several men of distinction, whom he enu- 
merated. 

He then commented on the use of the 
term clericus noster, which is used in 
a document as early as 1249, and again in 
1256, at which latter date Walter was 
known to hold the office of deputy to the 
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chancellor, but he would not hazard any 
conclusions from the coincidence. 

He summed up the early life of the 
chancellor thus :— 

“* We know that his father and mother 
lived at Basingstoke. 

‘“* We infer he was born there. 

“We infer that he was educated in his 
early years at Merton in Surrey. 

“We infer that he came to Oxford and 
mixed with learned men. So much sg0, 
I might add that, according to Dr. Ingram, 
tradition even points out the place of his 
residence as Mauger Hall, the site of which 
is now occupied by the ‘Cross inn’ in 
Cornmarket-street. 

“We know he took priest’s orders and 
held preferment. 

“We infer that he practised in law 
courts, and distinguished himself in the 
legal profession. 

“We know he founded a hospital at 
Basingstoke in memory of his father and 
mother, who died and were buried there. 

“We know that he purchased large 
estates in the neighbourhood of Merton 
in Surrey, shewing that he had a predilec- 
tion for that place, whether it had been 
the scene of his school-days or not.” 


Referring to the second era in Walter 
de Merton’s life, he described the political 
state of the kingdom at the time that 
Walter was acting as deputy to the chan- 
cellor. He made a few remarks also on 
a copy of the proclamation which was pre- 
served amongst the archives of the city 
of Oxford, enjoining the king’s loyal sub- 
jects to submit to the authority constituted 
by the celebrated “ Provisions of Oxford.” 

Tn 1260, at a very critical juncture of 
affairs, he shewed that after the king had 
summoned his parliament at Winchester 
and deprived the chancellor elected by the 
barons of his seals of office, and had to find 
another chancellor, there was no one able 
to quell the storm but Walter de Merton, 
who was at once installed in that high 
position. The year after he accepted the 
office the king went abroad, and amidst 
all the troubles and dangers of that period 
Walter was left the responsible person in 
the kingdom, as chancellor. 

He then touched slightly upon the poli- 
tical events which preceded Walter's re- 
tirement from the chancellorship. The 
scene then changed. From the noise and 
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continual broils of parties at court we 
turned to the quiet, peaceful village of 
Malden. It was now that the third era 
in Walter de Merton’s life commenced. 

He then noticed in detail the passages 
from the earliest charter which seemed to 
throw any light upon the founder’s object, 
andespecially such in the successivecharters 
as would shew the gradual growth of the 
idea of a college in the founder’s mind. 

The In scholis degentes, which occurs 
in the deed of gift, he contended, meant 
the “schools” at some University, and he 
thought that Oxford no doubt was the 
place to which the scholars from Malden 
came, 

He said there were probably many in- 
stances of manors at this time left for the 
purpose of maintaining students at Oxford, 
but the idea of providing a resident warden 
and chaplains, introducing thus as acces- 
sory 2 measure derived from the monastic 
system, was entirely due to Walter de 
Merton. The resident warden with his 
chaplains would have the care of the 
manor, and at the same time exercise an 
indirect control over the scholars although 
they were living far away. He had them 
from the first called scholars of Merton, 
and thus a unity was promoted amongst 
them. They would have an interest in 
inciting each other to study, and each one 
would be responsible to the whole body 
for his progress in learning and proper 
behaviour, so as to bring no discredit upon 
the institution : — 

“We can easily understand how Walter 
de Merton during the few years of rest 
from official labour watched the working 
of this system, how his active mind saw 
that there was one thing wanting to the 
perfection of his plan, and that one thing 
was transferring Malden to Oxford, that 
in Oxford itself his scholars should have a 
‘home.’ 

“T have said there was reason to be- 
lieve that they had already a hall to 
themselves in Oxford, but a hall then, as 
it was called, was synonymous to a lodg- 
ing, and even if a whole house, possibly 
one with only two rooms in it, an upper and 
a lower, of which I have no doubt many 
of the so-called halls at this early date 
consisted. But what Walter de Merton 
saw was wanted was more than this. A 
building which they could call their own, 
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a chapel within their own premises, their 
chaplains with them; above all, their 
warden to advise, counsel, and direct them, 
and, as need might occur, rule, restrain, or 
punish them. 

“He saw this long before he could 
remedy it, and he had, I think, as can be 
clearly shewn, devised a plan long before 
he could bring it to bear.” 


He then spoke of the several acquisi- 
tions of land on the spot now occupied 
by Merton cvllege, describing their posi- 
tion: “ And the purchase of this land, and 
the preparation for building a college in 
Oxford, complete,” he said, “the third era 
of his life.” 

The last part of Walter’s career opened 
with his being appointed chancellor by the 
barons, during the absence of Prince Ed- 
ward, who, however, in a letter extant, 
cordially approved their choice :— 


“For two years he fulfilled the duties 
of chancellor—during the absence of the 
sovereign—and it is probably not too much 
to say, as in his former chancellorship, 
during this time he ruled the kingdom, 

“It is singular, however, that on the 
return and coronation of the prince in 
1274, Walter de Merton retires from the 
chancellorship. He accepts the see of 
Rochester, but his mind seems to be still 
in his work at Oxford. 

“ For it is at this date that the ratifica- 
tion by the founder and by King Edward 
the First is issued, the statutes being again 
revised. 

* But in this there is a great and im- 
portant addition; namely, he bequeaths 
also ‘locum sibi habitationis et domum 
Oxonie ubi Universitas viget studentium.’ 

“ No longer is Malden the only habita- 
tion the students can call their own, but 
they have now a home in Oxford.” 


After referring to the last body of sta- 
tutes, the lecturer pointed out the claim 
of Walter de Merton to be called an 
urchitect. He shewed how Merton Chapel 
was in advance of its age. He said,— 


“T do not mean to say that it is any 
very decided advance upon the usual cha- 
racter of the architecture at the time, be- 
cause a sudden step occurs in no single 
instance in the history of architecture. 
But what I do assert is, that you cannot 
find avy instance, either in England or 
abroad, of this character ascertained to be 
of a previous date. 

“Tt amounts then to this, that at a 
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very critical point in the history of archi- 
tecture, Merton Chapel is an instance of 
a step in advance; it probably did much 
to direct the style in the course which it 
afterwards followed.” 


He compared it to Cologne Cathedral, 
which was building at this time. He 
shewed that the one did not copy from 
the other; the designs were quite dif- 
ferent. Those of Merton College were 
thoroughly English; those of Cologne 
were essentially German. But there was 
this connection, they were both one step 
in advance of the style prevalent at that 
age in their respective countries. He ad- 
verted briefly to Walter’s friendship with 
Richard King of the Romans, which en- 
abled him to keep aw courant with the 
development of architecture, as naturally 
the attention of all European architects 
was then bestowed upon the great cathe- 
dral of Cologne. To continue the narra- 
tive, he said,— 


“Walter had by this time, as we have 
seen, i.e. 1274, brought his students to 
Oxford. Though resident in Rochester, 
to which see he had been preferred, his 
heart must have been in Oxford, planning 
and rearing his college, watching no doubt 
anxiously the workmen, looking forward 
no doubt with fear, probably with hope, 
to the future. It was no slight task he 
had undertaken. It may seem easy to us, 
with so many examples around us, to de- 
sign a college; bnt then it was not so. 
The experience of six centuries which we 
heve was wanting to him, and yet how 
little, if we take all into account, have 
those six centuries improved upon the con- 
ception of that one mind. 

“He was permitted, then, by the pro- 
vidence of God, to see his great work being 
accomplished ; the technical and legal diffi- 
culties had all been surmounted, the 
ground purchased, the buildings rising, 
and, above all, his chapel in a sufficiently 
forward state to have its high altar dedi- 
cated. 

“But the life of the great man was 
drawing to a close. 

‘Whether he felt it himself, whether 
for this reason he had already executed 
his will, or whether the accident which he 
met with in crossing a river, when he was 
thrown from his horse, cut him off in the 
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vigour of life, certain it is that his days 
were now numbered. 

“On Oct. 26, 1277, he added a short 
codicil to his will, leaving the residue of 
his property to his college. The day, or 
the day but one following, he expired,—we 
know not in what year of his age. 

“The place, too, of his death is not 
exactly known. He was buried, according 
to his will, in his cathedral of Rochester.” 

His tomb, executed at Limoges, was 
briefly adverted to; but the buildings of 
the college, as they now stood, the lec- 
turer would leave for some other time. 

Mr. Shirley, in reference to the chan- 
cellorship of Walter de Merton, observed 
that Bishop Hobhouse considered de Mer- 
ton to have been twice made chancellor in 
Henry the Third’s reign. His first ap- 
pointment was in May, 1258, and the dis- 
turbances of the barons had commenced 
in April of the same year. Their demand 
to elect the chancellor had been first made 
on the 2nd of May, and de Merton was 
appointed on the 6th of May. This would 
seem to indicate that de Merton was ap- 
pointed by the influence of the barons. 
These were divided into two parties ; first, 
the extreme party, at the head of which 
was Simon de Montford ; and second, the 
moderate party, to which de Merton 
seemed to belong, for when in 1259 Mont- 
ford was again in favour at court, de 
Merton vacated the chancellorship. In 
1261 he again took office, and it is sup- 
posed that it was to his offices that a tem- 
porary lull took place in the disputes be- 
tween the king and the barons. During 
this both the king and the more moderate 
of the barons seemed disposed to make 
concessions. The peace, however, was but 
hollow, and in 1263 hostilities again broke 
out, whereupon de Merton again vacated 
office. This would indicate that de Merton 
owed his tenure of office to the influence of 
the moderate baronial party, and that he 
was not an extreme partisan either of the 
king or of the barons. 

The Chairman returned the thanks of 
the meeting to Mr. James Parker for 
his interesting paper. The meeting then 
adjourned, 
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BRITISH ARCH AOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION. 


Feb.13. Dr. Joun Les, F.R.S., F.S.A., 
V.-P., in the chair. 

James Murton, Esq., of Silverdale; 
George Robert Stephenson, Esq., of Glou- 
cester-square ; George Faith, Esq., of Up- 
per Tulse-hill; and Matthew Harpley, 
Esq., Royal Horse Guards Blue, were elect- 
ed Associates. 

Mr. Boyson exhibited two ancient Bri- 
tish coins in red gold found in Essex. 
They belong to the first century of the 
Christian era, one weighing 86 grains, 
the other 87 grains. On the former we 
read DVBNOVAIIV, the remaining letters 
being off the field. It is referred to 
Dubnovellaunos. The reverse of the coin 
presents suns and crescents, emblems of 
Beli and Keridwen. The latter coin reads 
AppI1p (Addedomaros), a prince concern- 
ing whom history is silent, but the name 
occurs at a remote period in the Triads 
under the form of Aidd-mawr, or Aidd 
the Great. 

Mr. Edward Roberts, F.S.A., exhibited 
a group of two figures sculptured in white 
marble, 15 inches high, representing a 
female clasping her hands in agony, whilst 
Death clutches her with his right hand, 
and with the left is warding off a serpent 
which twines round his arm. Other ser- 
pents are about this figure, which alto- 
gether bears resemblance to one of the 
representations of the Dance of Death. 

Mr. Holloway sent the bottom of a 
large bottle dug up at Silchester, 8 feet 
below the surface, along with some Roman 
relics near to the site of the amphitheatre. 
The bottle is of the sixteenth century, and 
of Dutch manufacture. 

Mr. Jennings of Southampton exhibited 
three fragments of Roman glass, also fouud 
at Silchester. One was a portion. of a 
bead of a blue colour, another an emerald 
green, and the third white. 

Mr. Cramer of the Isle of Wight sent 
for exhibition some fine specimens of glass 
dug up at Rome. They had been made 
to form ornaments. 

The Rev. E. Kell, F.S.A., produced fur- 
ther specimens of glass procured from the 
factory discovered at Brige, They were 


of the same character and time as those 
previcusly exhibited. 

Mr. Charles Faulkner, F.S.A., exhibited 
the lower portion of an olla, forming a 
colander or drainer, of grey Upchurch 
pottery, discovered near King’s Sutton, 
Northamptonshire. Mr. F. also exhibited 
an iron chopper found at Astrop, measuring 
9 inches, and an iron knife or spatula 6} 
inches in length, found with a Roman de- 
narius of Vespasian. 

Mr. George Wentworth exhibited a 
variety of MSS, and printed papers from 
his collection at Woolley-park, near Wake- 
field, among which may be speeified :— 

A Charter of Henry III. (1268) grant- 
ing free warren in his demesne to Geoffrey 
de Notton, at Notton, Silkeston, &c. 

An Inquisition post mort. of William 
Heron, who held the manor of Notton 
25 Edw. I. (1297). 

Inquisition post mort. of John Darcy, 
21 Edw. III. (1347-8). 

Copy of Ingagement and Resolution of 
the principal Gentlemen of the County of 
Salop for raising forces for the defence 
of His Majesty, &. Signed by numerous 
knights, clergy, and other inhabitants of 
Shropshire. 

A contemporary translation of a State 
Paper presented to His Majestie by the 
Governor of the Spanish Netherlands, 
1689. 

A quarto MS. of the sixteenth century, 
containing a rhyming poem entitled Ver- 
sus Beati Sancti Bernardi de Instabili 
Felicitate hujus mundi. A larger poem, 
entitled Visio lamentabilis devoti cujus- 
dam Heremite super lugubracionem Anime 
contra suwm Corpus, a sort of religious 
drama in curious rhyming verses, in Latin 
and English intermixed. 

The Chairman announced that a joint 
meeting of the Association and the Eth- 
nological Society, to discuss the question 
relating to the discovery of flint imple- 
ments in drift, would be held on the 19th 
at the rooms of the Royal Society of 
Literature, and that the Congress of the 
Association would this year be held at 
Exeter in the month of August. 
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Feb. 27. TT..J. Petricrew, F.R.S., 
F.S.A., V.-P., in the chair. 

Charles White, Esq., of Gloucester- 
gardens, E. S. Fulcher, Esq., of Vincent- 
street, Ovington-square, and Mrs. Gibbs, 
of Stratford-house, West-hill, were elected 
Associates. Various presents to the library 
were announced. 

The Chairman reported the results of 
the meeting held in conjunction with the 
Ethnological Society to inquire into the 
discovery of flint implements in undis- 
turbed beds of gravel, &e. 

Professor Buckman sent for exhibition 
a flint arrow-head and a flint knife re- 
ceived from India. Also some flint chip- 
pings, &e. obtained at Cirencester in shal- 
low holes found in gravel along with 
human skeletons. The Professor remarked 
that it was on the gravel bed the flints 
were found, not in the gravel, which had 
not been disturbed since the time of its 
deposition, except in the shallow trenches 
mentioned. The soil at the top of the 
gravel was full of flints and bits of broken 
black pottery. The flint chippings were 
conjectured to have been obtained from 
a manufactory on this site, which had also 
been a Roman burial-ground, as the skulls 
were found to belong to that people. 

Mr. Faulkner, F.S.A., exhibited a cres- 
cent-shaped knife or scraper wrought in 
grauwacke, found in the Isle of Wight. 

Mr. Cuming exhibited a Pech’s knife of 
the same material, found in Shetland. 

Mr. Forman produced a remarkable axe 
hammer weighing 4 lbs. 6 oz., of hard 
stone, found in the plain of Olympia, 
in Elis. He also exhibited a cylindrical 
vessel of copper inlaid with plates of brass 
and decorated with a series of arches. It 
was obtained from the Thames, and would 
appear to be of Eastern manufacture. 

The Rev. S. W. King, F.S,A., exhibited 
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several stone implements found in Aber- 
deenshire; they consisted of a triangular 
shaped blade of trap rock, a portion of an 
axe blade of dark green basalt, an axe 
blade of grauwacke nearly nine inches 
long, a chisel of hard serpentine and an 
axe hammer of hard stone, a Thor’s ham- 
mer, found in the trenches around the hill- 
fortress at Barra. Mr. King also exhibited 
an axe blade from the Ascension Isles, 
Pacific Ocean, formed of the shell of the 
Tridacna gigas. 

Mr. Charles Ainslie produced a signacu- 
lum of lead from the Thames, representing 
a preacher in a pulpit, and beneath, ma. 
JOS . COL., supposed to refer to the cele- 
brated Dean Colet. This was referred for 
further inquiry. 

Mr. George Wright, F.S.A., exhibited 
Roman coins of Lucilla and Maximinus, 
together with jettons dug up at Long 
Compton, Warwickshire. 

Mr. Thomas Wright, F.S.A., exhibited 
a coin of Constantine from a hoard just 
discovered at St. Ives, the particulars of 
which were promised for a future meeting. 

Mr. Pettigrew exhibited the impression 
of a seal of the seventeenth century, for- 
warded by Mr. Bateman, of Youlgrave. 
The matrix is of ivory, and the seal repre- 
sents a pelican feeding its young with its 
own blood. Around the legend reads 
> SiGgintuM . CHROFERI . SUTTON . PRE- 
BENDARII . DE. BICKLESWADE. Mr. Pet- 
tigrew read some explanatory notes re- 
lating to the Prebend and to Dr. Christo- 
pher Sutton, who is known as the preacher 
of the Funeral Sermon of the celebrated 
antiquary Camden. 

Mr. E. Levien, F.S.A., read an interest- 
ing notice of two MSS. in the British 
Museum, which formerly constituted a por- 
tion of the collection of M. de Joursan- 
vault. 


ARCH ZOLOGICAL INSTITUTE. 


Feb.1. Sir Joun Borieav, Bart., Vice- 
President, in the chair. 

The subject of Ancient Bronzes having 
been selected for special illustration, in- 
clading not only examples of art, but also 
ancient relics of all classes, and objects 


which tend to throw light on the history 
of working in bronze, Professor West- 
macott, R.A., gave an interesting disser- 
tation on classical art, as exemplified by 
productions in that metal. He commenced 
by observing that the period of highest 
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perfection was that of Phidias, in the 
time of Pericles; its duration was about 
two centuries, and subsequently a marked 
decline may be perceived in the character 
of Greek art. It may deserve notice that 
the greatest perfection in the arts of the 
Middle Ages, in architectural design and 
composition, for instance, is likewise limited 
to a period of two hundred years. After 
some remarks on the great principles of 
success in art, Professor Westmacott gave 
an able sketch of the history of bronze, 
from remote antiquity, and of its use in 
the arts in classical times among the 
Greeks and Romans, briefly alluding to 
the origin, ancient appellations, and com- 
position of bronze, the mention by Pliny 
of various mixed metals of that nature, &c. 
He noticed also someofthe most striking ex- 
amples of the skill and taste of the ancients, 
found in public or private museums. The 
first works of art in bronze were solid, and 
termed Sphurelata, “hammer-wrought ;” 
the next process was by beating out metal 
on a nucleus of wood; and then followed 
the art of casting. Ancient bronzes rarely 
bear the artist’s name, but Cicero men- 
tions a bronze Apollo, inscribed on the 
thigh with the name Myro in silver letters. 
Other deviations from the customary rule 
occur. Within a fine head of an athlete 
in the British Museum, the Professor ob- 
served near the ear the Greek letter Rho, 
the signature possibly of Rheecus of Samos, 
the only sculptor known of the period 
whose name begins with that letter. It 
may appear singular that the artist con- 
tented himself with the knowledge that 
the indication of his name was preserved 
upon his work, although unseen. On a 
bronze at Paris, Letronne found the name 
Menodorus, previously unknown in the 
history of sculpture. Mr. Westmacott 
then pointed out, in the small series of 
examples exhibited to the meeting, some 
objects of striking interest, especially a 
Venus of extreme gracefulness and purity 
of design, found at Mogla in Anatolia; it 
was exhibited by Mr. Fortnum: also a 
very remarkable fragment, the head of a 
horse, attributed to Lysippus, and sup- 
posed to have been a model for the head 
of one of the celebrated horses at Venice; 
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this bronze, found at Smyrna, was in Mr, 
Soame Jenyns’ collection, and is now in 
the possession of Augustus Guest, Esq., 
LL.D., by whom it was brought for in- 
spection. The Professor pointed out a 
fine colossal hand, a relic of Roman art of 
a very good period, brought with other 
antique examples from his own collection. 
Among other contributors of specimens of 
classical art were Mr. Henderson, Mr. 
Bale, Mr. Bowyer Nichols, &c. 

At the close of Professor Westmacott’s 
discourse, Mr. Franks offered some remarks 
on ancient relics, weapons, &c., of bronze, 
assigned to the so-called Celtic period, and 
of which a series, perhaps never before 
equalled, was displayed on this occasion; 
the specimens were chiefly from the ex- 
tensive collection formed by Mr. R. H. 
Brackstone of Bath, with valuable addi- 
tions sent by Mr. Arthur Trollope, Mr. 
Henderson, Mr. Fortnum, the Warrington 
Museum, Mr. Bernhard Smith, Mr. Rolls, 
the Rev. J. Beck, &. Mr. Franks brought 
also several copper ingots, lately found by 
Mr. Beldam in a tumulus near Royston: 
an analysis of the metal had been made by 
Dr. Percy, who detected in its composition 
tin or antimony in small proportions. Mr. 
Franks stated various particulars regarding 
the practice of metallurgy and actual cast- 
ing of bronze objects in the British Islands 
at a very early period; and in connection 
with that curious question, Mr. Albert 
Way had brought on the present occasion 
his collection of casts of moulds of stone, 
or metal, intended for the manufacture of 
celts and weapons of bronze. These moulds 
had all been found in Great Britain, and 
supply valuable proof of the extent and 
perfection of workings in metal in pre- 
historic times. 

A short memoir, on an unnoticed exam- 
ple of domestic architecture at Colerne, 
Wilts, by Mr. E. Godwin, was then read, 
and discussion ensued in reference to cer- 
tain peculiar local features of architectu- 
ral detail, in which Sir John Boileau, 
Mr. J. H. Parker, Mr. Blore, and the 
Very Rev. Canon Rock took part. 

A communication was read regarding 
the threatened destruction of the Norman 
gateway of Reading Abbey, and the hope 
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was expressed that it may be preserved 
from further injuries without any exten- 
sive “ restorations.” 

The collection of bronzes exhibited com- 
prised characteristic and choice examples 
of various periods and schools of art. 
Mr. Fortnum contributed a Venus, attri- 
buted to John of Bologna; another, by 
Francia ; St. John the Baptist, by one of 
the Lombardi; a satyr, by Pisanello; a 
graceful bas relief, “The Triumph of 
Ariadne,” by Desiderio di Settignano; 
also, two admirable plaques, of the quattro- 
cento period, in the manner of Pollajuolo: 
he brought also a fine pair of candlesticks, 
of metal, elaborately engraved, probably 
of Venetian work; another pair was ex- 
hibited by Mr. Dexter. 

A remarkable pommel of a sword, chased 
with a representation of the Judgment 
of Paris, a work attributed to Giacomo 
Francia, was exhibited by Mr. William 
Russell; and from his tasteful collection 
another highly valuable example of medi- 
val art was contributed, namely, a study 
in bronze, a design for a Caryatid, form- 
ing one of the great candelabra in the 
Vatican, the work of Michael Angelo, 

A grand tragic mask, from Magna 
Grecia, a work of the best class of ancient 
art, was brought by Mr.C. S. Bale, with 
a one-handled vase of very tasteful design. 

Mr. J. Bowyer Nichols brought a Roman 
lar, or bronze statuette of Mercury, found 
in the Roman station at Piersbridge on 
the Tees; it is one of the best specimens 
of its class found in Roman sites in this 
country; it has been figured in the 
Archeologia. 

Mr. Wylie contributed a selection from 
his museum of Anglo-Saxon ornaments of 
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bronze, brought to light in his explorations 
at Fairford, in Gloucestershire. 

Several fine specimens of Oriental pro- 
ductions in bronze were exhibited, remark- 
able for the perfection of their workman- 
ship, and the beautiful harmonious colour 
of the patina with which they were en- 
crusted. Mr. Henderson brought, amongst 
other works of this description, a very 
beautiful Chinese vase of bronze, damas- 
cened or inlaid with gold and silver. An- 
other, precisely similar in design, but of 
rather larger dimensions, exhibited by 
Mr. W. Russell, has an inscription within 
the lip, shewing that its date is of the 
reign of Seuen-Ho, a.p. 1119—1126. To 
the kindness of Mr. Russell the series was 
also indebted for a striking figure of a 
faquir, a Chinese bronze of the finest 
character. The head bears resemblance 
to antique busts of Cicero. 

Mr. John Murray sent a striking profile 
portrait of Cromwell; and another bronze 
medallion: portrait, of George II , was ex- 
hibited by Mr. Gough Nichols. 

Among numerous minor objects ex- 
hibited by the Rev. T. Cornthwaite, a 
rare little Egyptian relic was regarded 
with interest, namely, a mummy of a 
shrew-mouse, enclosed in a curious re- 
ceptacle of bronze. The veneration shewn 
towards this little animal has sometimes 
been attributed to the tradition of its 
agency in the discomfiture of the host of 
Sennacherib, according to the narrative 
of Herodotus, when the bowstrings and 
shield-straps of the warriors were severed 
by the nightly nibblings of a myriad of 
such diminutive foes, and the Assyrians 
fled in dismay at morning light. 


INSTITUTE OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS. 


Jan. 28. A special general meeting was 
held, at the instance of Mr. Tite, M.P., 
to discuss the various processes for the pre- 
servation of stone. There was a numer- 
ous attendance of both members and visit- 
ors. Mr. Digsy Wyatt, Vice-President, 
in the chair, 

Mr. Tite opened the discussion. Nothing 
could be of more importance to them as a 


profession than to endeavour to discover 
the causes of the failure of the principal 
material employed in the construction of 
the Palace of Westminster, and to ascer- 
tain what steps ought to be taken to 
arrest the decay which, at so early a period, 
had manifested itself in a manner so mark- 
ed as to render it an object of European 
notice and of national regret. The Palace 
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of Westminster was a building of vast ex- 
tent, newly finished, built without refer- 
ence to cost, and intended to last for an 
indefinite period of time, and to defy the 
usual causes of accident in ordinary edifices. 
It was a building of which we were justly 
proud as a nation, from the combination 
which it presented of artistic learning and 
science with the greatest skill of the best 
of English artificers; and yet, when the 
sound of the finishing strokes of the axe 
and the hammer had hardly ceased, it was 
found externally in a state of lamentable 
decay—a decay so extensive that he thought 
the professional experience of any archi- 
tect could not afford any parallel whatever. 
It was true they had seen, and were con- 
stantly seeing, in this and other countries, 
the necessity for restorations various in 
extent and character, and many of them 
due to the same causes as those they were 
now about to consider. He might quote 
the cases of Notre Dame and St. Denis, of 
Chartres and Rouen, and, in our own coun- 
try, the familiar instances of Henry VII.’s 
Chapel and Redcliffe Church, Bristol ; but 
those cases of decay were found after the 
lapse of centuries and not of years, and 
were due to causes perfectly intelligible, 
such as the use of Caen stone and Reigate’ 
stone in Henry VII.’s Chapel, and of the 
worst kinds of oolite in the church at 
Bristol. Not so with the Houses of Par- 
liament. There science and caution had 
been exhausted. At the outset no proba- 
ble foundation for the result which had 
followed was allowed to exist, and no ex- 
pectation of failure could have been reason- 
ably entertained. Such were the circum- 
stances under which he had asked for 
the present meeting. The hon. gentle- 
man then proceeded to give a description 
of the various methods adopted in ancient 
and modern times for the preservation of 
stone. He said, with respect to the prac- 
tice of the ancients, that all his experience 
of their buildings, and allhis reading, would 
induce him to believe that they made no 
attempt to preserve the stone of which their 
edifices were composed, because no such 
attempt was necessary in their climate. 
It was true they decorated their buildings 
with colours, but that was for the sake of 
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ornament, Their marbles required no pro- 
tection, and none of the colours they used 
were in the slightest degree calculated to 
preserve their edifices from decay. Dios- 
corides mentioned, under the name of “ zo- 
pissa, ” a pitch used by the Greeks for coat- 
ing their vessels exposed to the action of 
the sea, and there were some remarks re- 
lating to the same substance in Pliny. It 
was clear, however, that zopissa was used 
exclusively for the protection of ships, and 
never for the preservation of stone. Vitru- 
vius gave a detailed account of the process 
known by the name of encaustic, but en- 
caustic was used for the preservation, not 
of stone, but of colours, and for giving a 
fine finish to the surface of statues. It 
would appear, however, from a letter pub- 
lished by Sir Henry Rawlinson, that a 
mode of preserving stone from decay was 
known to the Assyrians. Sir Henry stated 
that in Mesopotamia he saw a huge rock 
the whole face of which was covered with in- 
scriptions. Those inscriptions were coated 
over with what Sir Henry called a var- 
nish, but what might be a silicate of lime ar- 
tificially applied ; and the sculpture, though 
executed 900 years before Christ, was in 
a perfect state of preservation, the varnish 
being even harder than the limestone rock 
beneath it. But, after all, the real ques- 
tion was—What were we to do in the pre- 
sent day? The stones commonly used in 
London were calcareous limestones, belong- 
ing to the group of oolites ; but when the 
Palace of Westminster was to be built, not 
satisfied with being well, we desired to be 
better, and commissioners were appointed 
to discover a stone which would last for 
ever. The commissioners wandered over 
the country, until at last, between Derby- 
shire and Yorkshire, they found a stone 
which they believed to be indestructible. 
It was called dolomite, or, more gener- 
ally, magnesian limestone. Dolomite was 
a crystaline rock, and, when the crystal- 
lization was complete, imperishable. The 
public building in Jermyn-street was con- 
structed of magnesian limestone, and it 
presented no symptons of decay ; but, un- 
fortunately, there was a bad selection of 
stone for the Houses of Parliament. The 
magnesia and lime were not in proper 
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proportions, the crystallization was imper- 
fect, and hence all the mischief which had 
taken place. The hon. gentleman next 
discussed the various remedies which had 
been suggested, and which he ranged under 
three heads— the bituminous, the oleagin- 
ous, and the siliceous. One fatal objection 
to the adoption of either pitchy or oily 
substances was that they were liable to 
decomposition, while the former, in addi- 
tion, would soon become black. His lean- 
ing was in favour of the process called 
silicated. Glass was almost indestructible ; 
it could be liquified ; why could not means 
be found of applying it to the external 
surface of buildings like the Houses of Par- 
liament? Water-glass had been used with 
success in Berlin and in Lille, and he saw 
no reason why it should not be adopted in 
this country. Mr. Ransome possessed a 
patent applying to a double decomposition, 
which he alleged he had discovered. There 
were some difficulties still to be surmoun- 
ted, but the process patented by Mr. Ran- 
some at least shewed the direction in 
which success might be found. All that 
was wanted was to get the solution ab- 
sorbed into the stone. The hon. gentleman, 
who had illustrated his statement by se- 
veral interesting experiments, concluded 
by suggesting that the subject should be 
referred to a committee of the Institute. 
Mr. Burnell believed that all the mischief, 
as far as the Houses of Parliament were 
concerned, had arisen from the circum- 
stance that while the stone experimented 
upon by the commissioners was crystallized 
dolomite, the stone actually used was an 
amorphous one, There could be no doubt 
that the decay was caused by the sulphate 
of ammonia in our London atmosphere 
acting upon unstable carbonate of mag- 
nesia. The process of Mr. Szerelmey had 
entirely failed, as might be seen in the 
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Speaker’s Court, where the plaster or 
cement had fallen in pieces from the walls. 
That of Mr. Ransome was the best he had 
seen. He did not wish, however, to pre- 
judge the case, and concurred in the sug- 
gestion that the whole question, which 
was at present involved in obscurity, should 
be referred to a committee of architects 
and chymists. 

Mr. W. Cowper, M.P., Chief Commis- 
sioner of Works, said he had listened with 
great pleasure to the able and interesting 
statement of Mr. Tite. He was anxious, 
as being charged with the custody of the 
Palace of Westminster, to secure all the 
aid which the science, experience, and 
skill of the Institute could give him. The 
process of Mr. Szerelmey was adopted 
upon the recommendation of Sir Charles 
Barry himself; but that process was not 
one that could confidently be applied to 
the whole of the building. He was dis- 
posed, for his own part, to await the sug- 
gestions of competent and scientific men; 
and he trusted that a committee of the In- 
stitute would be appointed to go fully and 
carefully into the subject. At present his 
impression was they would find what they 
wanted in some application of water-glass. 
Water-glass had been used, not only in 
Berlin and other places, but in protecting 
the frescoes in the Houses of Lords itself. 

On the motion of Mr. G. Scott, seconded 
by Mr. Godwin, a vote of thanks was 
awarded to Mr. Tite for his interesting re- 
marks, and the further discussion of the 
subject was adjourned until the next or- 
dinary meeting of the Institute. 

A committee has since been appointed, 
from whose labours we may look for some 
explanation of this very serious matter 
when they have had time for full in- 
vestigation. 


ETHNOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 


March 6. Joun CRAWFURD, Esq., in 
the chair. 

A puper was read, communicated by 
Robert Knox, M.D., “On the Collection 
of Human Crania and other Human Bones 
in the Church at Hythe, in Kent.” These 
bones are deposited in the crypt or charnel- 
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house of the church, and when Dr. Knox 
visited the spot last autumn, he ascertained 
that the pile of bones was 28 ft. long, 8 ft. 
high, and 8 ft. broad. A number of skulls 
were arranged on shelves, to which he 
paid most attention. The bones were 
those of adults, most of them being of 
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good size, and some larger than is usual, 
having evidently been those of men of 
large stature. Among them he observed 
a specimen of rickety tibia, shewing that 
the disease called rickets was then known. 
The crania very much resembled each 
other, and were not unlike the crania of 
thé present inhabitants of South Kent. 
They were generally well formed and 
large. None of the crania exhibited in- 
dications of pressure either before or after 
death; several of them, however, bore 
marks of violence, as if wounds had been 
inflicted with cutting instruments. Among 
all the crania there was only one that 
presented well-marked disease. There was 
one case of caries of the left parietal bone, 
without any appearance of an attempt at 
cure by nature, thus shewing that caries 
must have been common and incurable 
then as now. The bones had not the ap- 
pearance of having been those of a hardy, 
coarse, primitive race of men, but of those 
of a mixed race, and indicated that neither 
the climate nor the mode of life was un- 
favourable to the human system. There 
were but few varieties among the crania, 
and he inferred from their similarity that 
the causes which produce varieties at the 
present day were not so numerous then, 
and that the same laws of formation existed 
then as now. With respect to the anti- 
quity of the bones little information could 
be gathered from their general appearance. 
There was a written statement in the 
vault, said to have been copied from an 
ancient history of Great Britain, to the 
effect that they were the bones of persons 
slain in battle in the year 842, in the 
reign of Ethelwolf, but not much value 
probably could be attached to that autho- 
rity. There are, Dr. Knox observed, four 
theories respecting the antiquity of the 
bones. The first one assumes that they 
are merely the remains of churchyard 
bones, collected promiscuously at various 
periods, and piled up in the vault. The 
second hypothesis is that they are the 
bones of a number of Frenchmen who 
made an incursion on the coast in the 
time of Edward I., in 1295; and that 
opinion Dr. Knox believes to be the most 
probable. According to the third hypo- 
Gent. Maa. Vor. CCX. 
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thesis, they are the bones of Danes slain 
in battle with the Saxons. The fourth 
theory assumes them to be the result of a 
battle between the Britons under Vorti- 
gern and the Saxons, in 455, and that the 
bodies of the Britons killed in the battle 
were buried at Hythe, and the Saxons at 
Folkestone, at which place there is a similar 
collection of bones. Dr. Knox said that 
after a careful examination of the bones 
at Hythe, he was obliged to come to the 
conclusion that the science of anatomy 
failed to assist the antiquary in ascer- 
taining their date. 

A letter was read from Mr. T. Wright, 
stating that when he viewed the bones he 
saw among them a quantity of Saxon and 
Roman pottery, and that he believes them 
to be only the bones of an ordinary charnel- 
house, in which the remains of Romans, 
Saxons, and of later inhabitants of the 
country are mingled together. 

In the discussion that followed the read- 
ing of the paper, the President, Mr. Buck- 
land, Mr. Christie, Mr. Mackie, Mr. Cull, 
and Dr. Knox took part. It was stated 
that the bones have been piled up in their 
present form within the last twenty years, 
all the large bones being now placed in 
front to make a better appearance, and 
that it is only by climbing over them to 
the back that the smaller bones can be 
discovered. One skull had been noticed 
by two of the speakers as having some 
red hair attached to it, and thence it was 
surmised to have been the skull of a Scan- 
dinavian. Another skull had two cuts, 
and the bone had been partially healed ; 
but the injuries on several of the others 
were supposed to have been done by the 
pick or shovel of the sexton. The absence 
of the bones of females and of children, 
which was supposed at first to confirm 
the opinion that they were the bones of 
persons slain in battle, is far from being 
conclusive evidence of such an assumption, 
when it is considered that they have been 
selected and packed for show, and it was 
the general opinion of the gentlemen who 
addressed the meeting that a further and 
minute inspection of the bones in the 
centre of the mass is required before their 
true character can be determined. 

3F 
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NUMISMATIC SOCIETY. 


Feb, 21. W.S. W. Vaux, Esq., Presi- 
dent, in the chair. 

The Rev. H. J. B. Nicholson, D.D.; 
Augustus W. Franks, Dir. Soc. Ant. ; 
Samuel Birch, Esq., F.S.A. ; and Sebastian 
Evans, Esq., M.A., were elected members. 

Mr. J. J. Mickley, of Philadelphia, com- 
municated a drawing of a denier of John 
IIL, Duke of Brittany, differing slightly 
from that engraved in the Revue Numis- 
matique, vol. xii. pl. xviii. No. 7. 

The Hon. Mr. Warren communicated 
an account of a remarkable jetton of 
Perkin Warbeck, of which an engraving 
has lately been given in the Revue Numis- 
matique by M. A. de Longpérier. On the 
obverse is the legend VIVE PERKIN IETOIS 
DE TOVRNAI, around a cross ending in 
fleurs-de-lis, with rose-branches in the 
angles; and on the reverse, 0 MATER DEI 
MEMENTO MEI, around a group of three 
circles with roses in each. This curious 
piece affords strong confirmation to the 
belief that Perkin was of Tournay origin ; 
and from the name Perkin appearing on 
this jetton, it would seem that it did 
not imply any idea of contempt, but was 
used as a diminutive only. It is very 


remarkable that another jetton, very simi- 
lar in detail, reads VIVE LE ROI, instead 
of VIVE PERKIN. A coin struck in honour 
of Warbeck, probably by Margaret, Duchess 
Dowager of Burgundy, is well known, and 
bears the singular inscription, audaciously 
borrowed from the Book of Daniel, Manz 
TECHEL PHARES. 

Mr. Madden read an account of an un- 
published variety of the pennies of Ethel- 
stan, King of the East Angles, a.D. 825 to 
852. On the obverse is the bust of the 
King to the right, with the legend 
EDELSTAN REX, and on the reverse MON 
MONETA, in three lines across the fieid. 
The coins of this prince with his bust are 
very rare; and this variety, though men- 
tioned in a MS. list of Combe’s, is hitherto 
unpublished. 

Mr. Franks communicated an account 
of a find of silver coins at Idsworth, near 
Horndean, Hants. They were 240 in num- 
ber, and consisted of half-crowns, shillings, 
and sixpences of Elizabeth, James I., and 
Charles I. ; among the latter was a shilling 
struck at Exeter, with the date 1644 on 
the reverse. 


LONDON AND MIDDLESEX AND SURREY ARCH ZOLOGICAL 
SOCIETIES. 


Feb. 19. Wittr1am H. Hart, Esq,, 
F.S.A., in the chair. 

H. C. Coote, Esq., F.S.A., read a paper 
having reference to the descent of estates 
previous to the Norman Conquest. He 
remarked that there prevails a tradition in 
many English families possessed of landed 
property, that they are not only of Anglo- 
Saxon extraction in point of genealogy, 
but also that they possessed their estates 
before the Norman Conquest. Against this 
tradition two objections may be alleged, 
viz. 1, the great authority of the French 
historian Thierry, and 2, the general 
uncertainty of all tradition. Mr. Coote 
then read various extracts from Domesday, 
to prove, first, that an estate which the 
English ancestor held in the time of the 


Confessor descended by inheritance to the 
heir-at-law in the time of the Conqueror ; 
and secondly, that estates held in mortgage 
in the time of the Confessor descended to 
the heir of the mortgagee in the time of 
the Conqueror. These extracts shewed 
that the Conqueror, as a general rule, re- 
spected the legal descent of land in ordi- 
nary cases, and that the state of things in 
England after the Norman Conquest was 
much the same as the state of things in 
Ireland after the Battle of the Boyne and 
the surrender of Limerick, viz. some estates 
were confiscated, and a great many were 
not confiscated, but continued to be held 
by the original possessors or their heirs. 
The Rev. George H. Dashwood, M.A., 
F.S.A., exhibited the prerogative seal of 
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John Whitgift, Archbishop of Canterbury, 
appended to a document dated London, 
December 31, 1590. The arms of Whit- 
gift, as represented on a shield at the 
base, are as follows,—a cross flory charged 
with four roundels, The legend round the 
seal is,—‘‘ [Sigillum] Curie Prerogative 
Johannis Whitegifti Dei gratia Cant [Ar- 
chiepi]. On the secretum (which is 
round and of small size) is represented 
a tree eradicated. 

Robert Cole, Esq., F.S.A., communi- 
cated some particulars relative to the 
Regalia made for the coronation of Charles 
the Second. Thecoronation was appointed 
to be solemnized on Feb. 7, 1660-1, but for 
“weighty reasons” it was deferred to the 
23rd of April following; one of the 
“weighty reasons’ was that the new re- 
galia to be made for the occasion was not 
ready. 

In a MS, entitled “ The preparations for 
his Majesty’s [Charles II.] Coronation,” 
collected by Sir Edward Walker, Knt., 
Garter, it is stated that because through 
the rapine of the then late unhappy 
times, all the royal ornaments and re- 
galia theretofore preserved from age to 
age in the treasury of the church of West- 
minster had been taken away, sold, and 
destroyed; the committee [appointed to 
order the ceremony | had met divers times 
not only to direct the remaking such royal 
ornaments and regalia, but even to settle 
the form and fashion of each particular, 
all which did then retain the old names 
and fashion, although they had been newly 
made and prepared by orders given to the 
Earl of Sandwich, Master of the Great 
Wardrobe, and Sir Gilbert Talbot, Knt., 
Master of the Jewel House. Whereupon 
the Master of the Jewel House had order 
to provide two imperial crowns set with 
precious stones; the one to be called St. 
Edward’s crown, wherewith the king was 
to be crowned, and the other to be put on 
after his coronation, before his Majesty’s 
return to Westminster Hall. Also an orb 
of gold with a cross set with precious 
stones ; a sceptre with a cross set with pre- 
cious stones, called St. Edward’s; asceptre 
with a dove set with precious stones; a 
long sceptre or staff of gold, with a cross 
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upon the top and a pike at the foot of 
steel, called St. Edward’s staff; a ring with 
a ruby; a pair of gold spurs; a chalice and 
paten of gold; an ampull for the oil, and 
a spoon; and two ingots of gold, the one 
a pound and the other a mark, for the 
king’s two offerings. 

In pursuance of this order the Corona- 
tion committee met to direct the remak- 
ing of the royal ornaments and regalia, 
and to settle the form and fashion of each 
particular, (the old name and fashion 
being retained); and the committee had 
power to send for all such persons as might 
be proper to inform them on the subject. 

At this period Sir Robert Vyner was 
the king’s goldsmith, and he no doubt was 
one of such persons; and as he made the 
new regalia, we may with good reason 
suppose that he was well acquainted with 
the “form and fashion” of the ancient re- 
galia which had been destroyed in the pre- 
vious “unhappy times.” 

Sir Robert Vyner’s bill for the regalia 
shared the fate of hundreds of thousands 
of other documents without doubt, but his 
receipt of a portion of the amount was 
by accident preserved. 

This document, exhibited by Mr. Cole, 
was accompanied by an official copy of a 
treasury order, dated June 20, 1662, for 
payment to Vyner of £21,978 9s, 11d. 
This receipt is dated July 1, 1662, and 
given by Vyner for £5,500, part of the 
£21,978 9s, 11d.— 

“due and payable to him for two Crownes, 
two Scepters, and a globe of gold sett with 
diamonds, rubyes, saphires, emeralds and 
pearles ; St. Edward’s staffe, the armilla, 
ampull, and other the regalia, all of gold, 
provided by him for his Majesty’s Corona- 
tion, and for a crowne, mayce, chayne and 
badge for Garter King at armes; 17 Collars, 
17 Georges, and five garters of the order 
of St. George and 75 badges of the order 
of the Bath, all of gold; divers parcels of 
guilt plate, given to the peeres and others 
for new yeare’s gifts and christenings; 18 
large maces, and divers other parcells of 
guilt and white plate; all which, together 
with some necessaries for his Majesty’s 
Jewell House, amounting to the Sum of 
£31,978 9s. 11d., are acknowledged under 
the hand of Sir Gilbert Talbot, Knt. Master 
of His Majesty’s Jewell House, to have 
been delivered in by the said Robert Vy- 
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ner, and accordingly received for his Ma- 
jesty’s service, Robt. VynzR.” 

Mr. Cole in concluding his paper re- 
marked that, previous to the discovery of 
Sir Robert Vyner’s receipt, the name of 
the maker of the regalia was unknown. 

J. J. Howard, Exq., F.S.A., exhibited a 
silver seal recent’'y dug up near Market 
Deeping, Lincolnshire. The arms on the 
seal are those of Tetley, viz. Argent, on 
a fess sable, between six crosses crosslet 
fitchee of the second, three escallops, or ; 
Crest, an escallop. These arms were 
borne by John Tetley of King’s Lynn, 
Norfolk, (son of Thomas Tetley of Tetley- 
hull, co, Chester,) who lived temp. Eliza- 
beth, and the seal may possibly have be- 
longed to the Lynn branch of the Tetley 
family. 

The Rev. G. H. Dashwood exhibited the 
mortuary roll of the Abbey of West 
Der: ham, Norfolk. The initial U in this 
roll is richly illuminated, and contains a 
shield charged with the arms of the 
abbey, viz. Azure, a crozier between three 
stags’ heads, or. Under the shield is re- 
presented in a park a deer couchant, 
collared, and chained, on his flank the 
syllable AM, forming a rebus of the 
name of the place, Dereham. 

J. J. Howard, Esq., also exhibited a 
curious map, having reference to the Gra- 
naries belonging to several of the London 
Companies. These granaries appear to 
have been situated on the banks of the 
river Cherwell, near “ Anslo” Bridge, and 
consisted of four separate piles of build. 
ings; the first entitled the Weavers and 
Pin-makers’ granary; the second, the 
Turners, Watermen, Silk-throwers, and 
Felt - makers’; the third, the Paviours, 
Cloth. workers, Plasterers, Joiners, and 
Imbroiderers’; and the fourth, the Brick- 
layers, Smiths, Carpenters and Armourers’ 
granary. 

The arms of the city of London ocour 
on the dexter side of the map, and oppo- 
site to them are those of “ Arthur Annsley, 
Evle of Anglesey,” surmounted by an 
earl’s coronet. Arthur Annesley, second 
Baron Mountnorris, was created Earl of 
Anglesey April 20, 1661. He died in 
1686. 
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The arms and crest of Sir Thomas 
Player, Chamberlain of London, are also 
given. Sir Thomas Player succeeded his 
father as Chamberlain of London in 1672, 
He was buried at Hackney Jan. 20, 1685, 
His gravestone is thus inscribed :— 

“Here lye y* Bodys of S* Thomas 
Playre Jun'**, who dyed y* 19 of January 
1685, and of Dame Joyce Player his wife, 
who dyed y*® 2"¢ December 1686.” 

This consequently fixes the date of the 
map between 1672, when Sir Thomas was 
elected Chamberlain, and 1685, the year 
of his death. 

At the foot of the map are the arms of 
the fifteen Companies to whom the grana- 
ries belonged, commencing with those of the 
Weavers, and ending with the Carpenters, 

J. R. D. Tyssen, Esq., F.S.A., exhibited 
drawings of the arms of the Player family, 
emblazoned in their proper colours. 

Mr. W. H. Overall exhibited several 
curious drawings of Furnival’s Inn, re- 
presenting the old Gothic Hall, &., temp, 
Charles II. 

This Inn was formerly the residence 
of the Furnival family, and afterwards 
descended to John Talbot, Earl of Shrews- 
bury, who sold it, 1st Edward VI, to 
Edward Griffin, the then Solicitor-Gene- 
ral, for the use of the Society of Lincoln’s 
Inn, 

The old edifice was partly taken down 
in Charles the Second’s time, and a brick 
front decorated with pilasters substituted ; 
this, with the old Gothic Hall, was entirely 
demolished in 1818, when the present 
building was erected, 

W. H. Hart, Esq, F.8.A., read a brief 
abstract of an interesting document, of an 
early date, relating to the possessions in 
London of the Nunnery at Clerkenwell, 
and in which the boundaries of the estates 
were set out with great precision. It was 
a fine levied at Westminster in the eighth 
year of Richard I., whereby Letia, formerly 
the wife of Henry Foliet, released to the 
Prioress Ermeniard, and to the convent of 
the nuns of Clerkenwell, two virgates of land 
in Clerkenwell; which were described thus: 
—* Fourteen acres of land in which the 
Priory was situated; and which extend to 
the common of the Hospitallers of St. John 
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_ of Jerusalem : the land lying between the 


court of the nunnery and the valley which 
was a great fishpond, in which valley is 
Skinnereswell: three perches of land to 
the north of that valley, but extending in 
length to Holeburne, and the valley and 
fishpond if there be a fishpond there; and 
the land lying between that valley and 
Godewell under the road to Holeburne 
and above the road towards the east to 
the ditch, and three perches of land be- 
yond Godewell: and the land and meadow 
between Holeburne and the ditch which 
runs from Holebourne to the mill belong- 
ing to the Nunnery: and the land mea- 
dow and garden, between the mill and the 
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garden of the Hospitallers which lies upon 
Holeburn: and the land, and messuages 
between the said garden and the Bar of 
Smethefeld upon the stream of Fackeswell 
towards the north, and the land and mes- 
suages which the Nuns have of the fee of 
the aforesaid Letia between the said stream 
and Chikennelane: and one messuage in 
front of the house of Robert de Foleham ; 
and two acres of land by the street which 
runs from the bar without Aldredesgate 
to Iseldone by the garden belonging to 
the hospitallers at Smethefeld.” 

The original of this fine is much dam- 
aged and obliterated, which makes the 
sense somewhat obscure in many places. 


CAMBRIDGE ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETY. Lent Term. 


Feb. 28. The.Society met in the Philo- 
sophical Society’s Rooms, the Rev. G. E. 
Corriz, D.D., Master of Jesus College, 
and President of the Society, in the chair. 

The Rev. H, R. Luard, M.A., Trinity 
College, then read a paper on the church 
of St. Apollinaris at Ravenna, which he 
had visited some time ago. The paper 
was illustrated by some beautiful engrav- 
ings of the frescoes and other details as 
well by the general drawings. 


March 14. The Society met in the 
Philosophical Society's Rooms, the Rev. 
H. R. Luarp, M.A., Trinity College, in 
the chair, 

The Rev. G. Williams, B.D., King’s 
College, then read a papor giving a further 
account of his ecclesiological researches in 
Georgia. He described at some length 
the convent of Saphara, which is dedicated 
to St. Mary the Virgin, and has within its 
walls several small chapels besides a church 
of considerable size. The church is dedi- 
cated to St. Saba, a saint of Palestine, 
and is similar in plan and general arrange- 


ment to many others in the country. 
The outer walls form a parallelogram, 
but it is divided into nave, transepts, and 
chancel, forming a Greek cross in the roof, 
with a central lantern, the airles having 
lower lean-to roofs. There is a curious 
porch at the west end, and the chapels of 
St. Marina and two others have been built 
up against the church. Two or three 
other small detached chapels remain with- 
in the walls of the convent, and a castle 
guards the whole. The ruins of several 
domestic buildings may be traced, and Mr, 
Williams thought he could trace the re- 
fectory, but could not be certain of it, 

Mr. Williams then gave a shorter ac- 
count of the small churches of Tsounda 
and Wardzia, the former of which is par- 
tially a fortress, and the latter one of 
the rock-hewn churches, and contains the 
mausoleum of Queen Thamar, 

All these accounts were illustrated by 
drawings. 

After « vote of thanks to Mr. Williams, 
the meeting adjourned until next term, 


KILKENNY AND SOUTH-EAST OF IRELAND ARCHZZOLO- 
GICAL SOCIETY. 


Jan, 2, The eleventh annual meeting 
was held, in the Society’s apartments, 
Capt. CuristopHER Humpurey in the 
chair, 


After the election of the Earl of Ports- 
mouth and several other new members, 
the Report for the year 1860 was read, 
It stated that the Society now numbered 
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608 members, 58 of whom had joined 
during the past year, but it had been 
found that its funds were inadequate, and 
it recommended various measures to re- 
duce expense and increase resources, It 
proposed that meetings should be held and 
the Journal issued quarterly instead of as 
at present every two months; that special 
funds should be formed in addition to the 
regular subscription of 6s, per annum,— 
one for the purpose of illustrations for the 
Journal, and another fur the preservation 
and enrichment of the Museum, The first 
and the second recommendation were 
adopted, but the proposition for the sup- 
port of the Museum was reserved for 
further consideration. The report con- 
tained a passage which bears directly on 
the question of Local as distinguished 
from National Museums, which is worth 
consideration :— 

“The Museum of the Society is the 
only provincial institution of the kind in 
Ireland, and must prove a credit to the 
county and city of Kilkenny if properly 
supported. Your Committee is fur from 
wishing that such local collections as ours 
should be antagonistic to the great National 
Museum of Antiquities formed under the 
auspices of the Royal Irish Academy. On 
the contrary, they should act as machinery 
by which all really valuable antiques might 
be secured for the latter, instead of being 
sent to the melting-pot or sold out of the 
country. An instance to the point is the 
purchase by the Royal Irish Academy of 
the unique ‘ Kilkenny Brooch,’ which but 
for the existence of this Society’s Museum, 
and the consequent attention directed to 
such remains, would have passed into the 
hands of some travelling dealer, or been 
sold in London.” 


After the adoption of the Report, the 
Honorary Officers and Committee of the 
previous year were re-elected, substituting 
Mr. Burtchaell, County Surveyor, for his 
predecessor in office, deceased. 

Mr. John O’Daly, of Anglesea-street, 
Dublin, presented an ancient official tran- 
script of the grant by patent of land and 
houses in Inistiogue, co. Kilkenny, to Sir 
Charles Wilmott, dated at Dublin, Decem- 
ber 9, in the ninth year of James I, The 
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patent was curious, as well for other 
reasons as giving the names of most of 
the inhabitants of Inistiogue at the com- 
mencement of the seventeenth century, 
Mr. O’Daly had picked up the document 
at a waste paper shop, and stated that 
many similar records were daily destroyed. 

Mr. Prim, on the part of the member 
of the Society who had contributed the 
document respecting the O’Neills, of 
Mount Neill, at the last meeting*, now 
presented a parchment deed, of the year 
1630, being a record of an agreement 
as to the boundaries of their respective 
adjoining properties, executed between 
Nicholas Wise of Rochestown, and Red- 
mond Mores of Moilerstown, gentlemen, 
both of the county of Tipperary. 

Alderman Banim presented a small 
cannon-ball which had been found in the 
débris of a part of the town wall of 
Limerick, near the citadel, by his brother, 
John Banim, when he visited that city 
for the purpose of obtaining information 
for his tale, “The Boyne Water.” The 
object was interesting not merely as a 
relic of the famous siege of Limerick, but 
as a memento of a distinguished fellow- 
townsman. 

The papers contributed to the meeting 
were :— 

On the Discovery of an Ancient Earthen 
Urn, at Erishacore, parish of Dunaghy, 
county of Antrim; by Mr. Benn of Glen- 
ravil. 

On the Antiquity of the Mode of Ex- 
pressing Tinctures in Heraldry by Lines 
and Points; by Mr. Cooke, Parsonstown. 

A continuation of the Life and Letters 
of Florence M‘Carthy; by Mr. D. M‘Carthy, 
London. 

An Inquiry to Ascertain the Identity of 
the Sir Walter Butler, the Defender of 
Kilkenny against Cromwell, in 1650; by 
Mr. Prendergast, Barrister. 

The usual votes of thanks having been 
given to donors and exhibitors, the So- 
ciety adjourned to the first Wednesday in 
April. 

« Gent, M»a., Jan. 1861, p. 172. 
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SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES, NEWCASTLE.UPON-TYNE. 


Jan, 2, The monthly meeting was held 
at the Old Castle, Wit114m K3Zx1, Esq,, 
in the chair, 

Mr. F. R. Wilson, architect, Alnwick, 
exhibited two volumes of his surveys of 
the churches in the archdeaconry of Lin- 
disfarne. They comprised the rural dean- 
eries of Norham West and Bamborough. 
Each church is illustrated by a plan, and 
comprehensive drawings and sections, just 
as they stand, ancient or modern; but an- 
cient work is distinguished from modern ; 
and, in these days of restoration, it is not 
easy to estimate the value of such records. 
Mr. Wilson, on his journeys, jots down 
other buildings of antiquity, especially 
peel-towers and castles; and, as he ob- 
served, his series, when complete, will 
give very ample architectural data for the 
history of various periods. He would be 
very proud to give information about any 
particular building, to any person inter- 
ested in it, and thought of bringing the 
evidences of Norman architecture before 
the Society, in the form of a paper, at no 
distant period. Mr. Wilson was warmly 
thanked for his instructive exhibition. 

Dr. Bruce read the following valuable 
suggestions for amended local appellations 
in the Ordnance maps of Northumberland, 
by Mr. Ralph Carr of Hedgley :— 

It has been ascertained that the Ord- 
nance authorities would be willing to re- 
ceive any suggestions from such a body as 
the Antiquarian Society, for the correction 
in the Ordnance map of Northumberland 
and Durham of vulgarisms such as now 
disgrace the spelling of several township- 
names. For instance :— 

Ly for Ley, in terminations very fre- 
quent. Softly for Softley, Gladly for Glad- 
ley, Weatherly for Weatherley, Beanly 
for Beanley, Crawly for Crawley, &c. This 
is a large class, and would be easily cor- 
rected, with general approbation. 

Coat for Cote in terminations. Cold- 
coats for Coldcotes, Carrycoats for Carry- 
cotes, Cullercoats for Cullercotes, Coats- 
yards for Cotes-yards. Cote, of course, is 
cottage, and all such names require to 
be brought to the analogy of Kingscote, 
Heathcote, Shepcote, and scores of others, 
all over England, which are correctly spelt. 

Cold-pig for Cold-pike, Thropple for 
Throple, Caudle for Caldwell. 


Wallbottle for Wallbotle, Newbottle 
for Newbotle, Lorbottle for Lorbotle, Shil- 
ee for Shilbotle, Harbottle for Har- 

tle, 

Spittle in Tyneside for Spital, Spittle 
near Morpeth for Spital. 

Dean passim for Dene, as Crawley Dean 
for Crawley Dene. 

Finally, mere vulgar, illiterate curtail- 
ments. Swinhoe has resumed its proper 
form, but we have Cambo for Camboe 
(Cambhoe), Shafto for Shaftoe age 
Stoco for Stokoe (Stokehoe), Duddo for 
Duddoe (Dudhoe), all from hoe, that is, 
heugh, of which hoe is the old English ter- 
minal form. Swinhoe is right. 

Surely all this trash ought not to be 
stereotyped in the Ordnance map of North- 
umberland. 

A committee of the Antiquarian Society, 
and a little correspondence with a few 
owners of property, would rectify it all. 
We are yet in time. 


Mr. Henry Turner complained of the 
looseness with which the survey was com- 
pleted, instancing that St. Anne’s Close, 
near St. Anne’s Chapel, Newcastle, which, 
some twelve years ago, became famous 
for dog-fights, was marked Battle Field ; 
but others of the members fancied this 
appellation was earlier than the dog battles, 
and did not see how the surveyors could 
reject a recognised name, however absurd 
and modern it might be. 

Dr. Bruce referred to the fact that the 
surveyors kept a register of their authori- 
ties, and of ancient and modern names, as 
they ascertained them. 


Feb. 4, The annual meeting was held, 
Joun Hopeson Hinpe, Esq., V.-P., in 
the chair. 

Dr. Charlton read the forty-eighth annual 
report, in which the Council congratulated 
the Society on its effective state :— 


“The monthly meetings have been well 
attended, and the objects of antiquity, ex- 
hibited and discussed, have been of great 
interest, while several valuable donations 
have been made to the library and to the 
museum. Besides the books contributed 
by members, among which we may name 
some valuable works presented by Sir W. 
C. Trevelyan, Bart., of Wallington, the 
Society has received some valuable gifts of 
books from foreign countries, and espe- 
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cially from Norway and Denmark. It is 
pleasing to find that the labours of the 
antiquaries of the north of England are 
thus recognised in far distant lands, and 
that one of the papers published in the 
Society’s transactions has been translated 
into Danish, and published in the journals 
of the North of Europe. It has been too 
generally supposed that this Society de- 
votes its attention exclusively to Roman 
antiquities; but while it recognises to the 
fullest extent the valuable remains of that 
great people, which are so abundant in 
this locality, it can confidently point to 
its published transactions in proof that 
medieval archwology is not forgotten. In 
truth, so far from being slighted or de- 
spised, by far the greater part of the 
transactions is occupied by medieval anti- 
quities, and this especially will be seen to 
be the case in the volume just completed 
for the present year. Although the Society 
has not this year been favoured with any 
elaborate papers on Roman antiquities, yet 
the researches and examinations now being 
carried on at the Roman bridge at Chester, 
by one of the vice-presidents, Mr. Clayton, 
have led to most interesting results, many 
of which are as yet not made known, but 
the council feels that those of the mem- 
bers who had the opportunity, in August 
last, of examining these remains, will be 
fully convinced of their importance, and 
of the interest that the account of them, 
when completed, will excite among archa- 
ologists.” 

Lord Ravensworth was elected Presi- 
dent (in room of Sir J. E. Swinburne, 
Bart., deceased), and Sir Walter C. Tre- 
velyan a Vice-President. It was stated 
that £635 had been subscribed towards 
the building fund for the Museum, of 
which £480 had been received, and it 
was expected that a part of the required 
site would be obtained on favourable terms 
from the North Eastern Railway Company. 

Mr. Clayton presented, as from Mr. 
Challoner, an iron horseshoe, found at 
Condercum, It was, he believed, the first 
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object of the kind which had been found 
here. He had seen at Avignon the sculp- 
ture of a Roman chariot drawn by two 
horses, which were shod in the modern 
way, yet the question of such usage had 
been mooted in the last Archeological 
Journal. He thought that the hardness 
of the Roman roads would necessitate its 
adoption. 

After some discussion on the ortho- 
graphy of names in the Ordnance Survey, 
a committee was named to consider the 
subject. Mr. Ralph Carr, the proposer, 
said he had taken the pains to form a list 
of the names which, in his view, would 
require alteration. He could only see 
thirty-five names in the county of North- 
umberland which would have to be modi- 
fied. In the class of names which he pro- 
posed to have corrected the error occurred 
generally in the final syllable, and this 
was the most significant part of the words, 
The Chairman expressed his concurrence 
in Mr. Carr’s remarks, and said that he 
thought it would be the duty of the com- 
mittee not to offer any alterations unless 
they were backed by the best documentary 
authority. 

In the course of the discussion the Chair- 
man referred to Dr. Raine’s marshalling of 
the possessions of Holy Island :— 

**From Goswiek we’ve geese, 

From Cheswick we’ve cheese, 

From Buckton we’ve venison in store ; 
From Swinhoe we’ve bacon, 
But the Scots have it taken, 

And the Prior is longing for more.” 

On the motion of Dr. Bruce, it was re- 
solved that the annual meeting in future 
be in January, the day to be afterwards 
fixed, in order to afford to those gentlemen 
who were compelled to be in Parliament in 
February an opportunity of attending. 


SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES OF SCOTLAND. 


Feb.11. Ata meeting of the Society, 
Mr. Davip Larne, Vice-President, in the 
chair, on a ballot the following gentle- 
men were admitted Fellows, viz. :—Mr. 
W. 8S. Walker of Bowland; Major Wiliiam 
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Ross King, Badenscoth, Aberdeenshire; 
Mr. James Crawford, jun., W.S.; Mr. 
Thomas Constable, printer; Mr. Matthew 
Tunnock, 8.8.C.; William M‘Leod, M.D., 
Benrhydding; Mr. James D. Marwick, 
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City Clerk. Arthur Mitchell, M.D., De- 
puty-Commissioner of Lunacy, was ad- 
mitted a Corresponding Member. 

Thereafter, the following communica- 
tions were read to the meeting :— 

I. Notes on the Inscribed Stone at the 
Briggs, called the Cat Stone. By Profes- 
sor J. Y. Simpson, V.P.S.A. Scot. After 
pointing out the great number of Romano- 
British inscriptions lately found in Wales 
and Cornwall, and their importance as 
almost our earliest written historical docu- 
ments, Dr. Simpson stated that—when 
searched for—similar early inscribed stones 
would be probably found also in Scotland. 
They have generally been detected serving 
as gate-posts, and in other ignominious 
situations. One was known at Ettrick, 
and two were lately found at Kirkmadine, 
in Galloway. He specially directed the 
attention of the Society to one of these 
stones, seven miles from Edinburgh, on 
the banks of the Almond. He referred to 
various readings of the inscription on it, 
and quoted the oldest and most reliable, in 
1699—given by the celebrated Welsh an- 
tiquary, Edward Lluyd, who had visited 
the stone. Dr. Simpson had found Mr. 
Lluyd’s letter in Roland’s work on An- 
glesey. The reading is—In (H)oc TUMULO 
JACET VETTA F(ilius) vicTI. The letters 
are in the old uncial form, and the in- 
scription in the debased Latin of the 
fourth and fifth centuries. The formula 
of the inscription is common. The names 
of those commemorated are apparently 
Saxon. Indeed, the two names Vetta and 
Victus are given by Bede, the Saxon 
chronicler, and Nennius, in the list of the 
immediate predecessors of Hengist and 
Horsa. A century before Hengist and 
Horsa made their descent upon England 
in A.D. 449, the Saxons are spoken of in 
Scotland by Claudian and other Roman 
authors. Ammianus describes them as 
joined in 360 with the Scots, Attacots, 
and Picts against the Britons; and a few 
years later he omits describing the Scots, 
Attacots, and Picts as joined in a similar 
war; but whilst he omits all allusion to 
the Saxons, he now speaks of one of the 
nations of the Picts under the new name 
of Vecturiones. Had the Saxons become 
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confederated with the Picts under this 
name, and was this name derived from 
their leader ? 

Mr. Stuart stated that probably the 
oldest inscription in Roman characters on 
a stone in Scotland to which a date could 
be assigned was one on the cross at Ruth- 
well, which might be as old as the ninth 
century. The characters on a stone re- 
cording the dedication of Bede’s church at 
Jarrow in 685 were of the same style as 
thoSe on the Ruthwell stone, and both are 
quite different from those used on the 
stone at Briggs. The latter, as well as 
those on the stone in the Vale of Ettrick, 
were so entirely similar to the letters of 
the Romano-British inscriptions in Wales, 
that it appeared more likely to belong to 
that family than to have a Saxon con- 
nection. 

II. Notice of some Scottish Market 
Crosses, illustrated by Drawings. By Mr. 
James Drummond, F.S.A. Scot. In this 
paper Mr. Drummond gave an account of 
various historical examples of market 
crosses, with a restoration of what he 
conceived to have been the plan of the 
early Edinburgh cross. The paper was 
illustrated by many beautiful sketches, 
including a design which Mr. Drummond 
suggested as appropriate for the con- 
templated restoration of the cross of 
Edinburgh. 

After some remarks by Mr. Laing and 
Mr. Robert Chambers, it was moved by 
Mr. Joseph Robertson, seconded by Pro- 
fessor Simpson, and unanimously agreed 
to—‘ That the Secretary be requested to 
communicate to the Town Council of 
Edinburgh the opinion ‘of the Society, 
that in the restoration of the cross of 
Edinburgh the original site and original 
style and mode should be adhered to as 
closely as possible.” 

III. Plan of the Remains of the Ancient 
Chapel-Royal, called Kirkheugh, St. An- 
drews, with a Descriptive Notice by Robert 
Anderson, Esq. Communicated, with ad- 
ditional Notices, by D. Laing, Esq. 
V.P.S.A. Scot. In addition to various 
instructive notices of the architectural 
remains furnished by Mr. Anderson, Mr, 
Laing gave a variety of details connected 
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with the history of the foundation, and 
its supposed earlier site on a rock called 
Our Lady’s Craig, which is now under 
water. It appeared that the collegiate 
church of St. Mary on the Rock had a 
provost and ten prebendaries; and that 
it was the earliest collegiate church in 
Scotland. The paper contained careful 
lists of the provosts, and rentals of the 
lands belonging to the benefice. The 
penultimate provost was Thomas Bucha- 
nan, nephew of the historian, and the. last 
one was his nephow, Robert Buchanan, 
who was presented to the benefice in 1599. 

Mr. Stuart gave some further account 
of the ruins and of the result of the exca- 
vations made in them in the course of last 
summer. He adverted specially to the 
number of graves of an unusual character 
which had been observed, and which re- 
sembled in many respects the rude stone 
cists of earlier times. He gave instances 
of the occurrence of these stone coffins, 
both singly and in groups, in the neigh- 
bourhood of churches, and apart from any 
buildings, and stated that every well- 
authenticated account of such cists would 
be very valuable to the Society. It ap- 
peared, also, that in various parts of the 
ruins portions of sculptured pillars had 
been found, of some of which drawings 
were exhibited. 
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IV. Observations respecting articles col- 
lected in the Outer Hebrides, and now 
presented to the Museum. By Captain F, 
W. L. Thomas, R.N., Corr. Mem. S.A. 
Scot. The articles comprehended a stone 
with a small incised Latin cross, from 
Taransay in Harris; fragments of stone 
vessels from a ruin at the sands of Rath, 
Taransay ; pins of bone and bronze brooches 
from Taransay ; and a “snake stone” from 
Lewis. 

After the reading of the papers several 
donations were made to the Museum, in- 
cluding a large stone instrument resem- 
bling a battle-axe found in the Esk, pre- 
sented by Mr. Dundas of Arniston. Two 
perforated circular stones from the Lewis, 
at present used as amulets for the cure of 
the diseases of cattle; by Dr. Arthur 
Mitchell, Deputy-Commissioner in Lunacy. 
Nine specimens of pottery now made and 
generally used in the Uig and Barvas dis- 
tricts of the Island of Lewis, and called 
Craggans; by Captain F. W. L. Thomas, 
R.N., Corr. Mem. S.A. Scot., and Dr. 
Arthur Mitchell, Deputy-Commissioner in 
Lunacy ; and seventy-eight rubbings from 
monumental brasses in England, taken by 
the late Mrs. Henry Scott Alves; by Dr. 
Archibald Inglis, and Dr. John Inglis, late 
H.E.1.C.S. 


YORKSHIRE PHILOSOPHICAL SOCIETY. 


Jan.1. At the monthly meeting, held 
in the Library of the Museum, the Rev. 
J. Kenrick in the chair, the Chairman 
announced that a beautiful plan of Ebu- 
racum, executed by Mr. R. Skaife, of the 
Mount, York, had been presented to the 
Society. In consequence of the recent 
discovery of a portion of the Roman 
Wall near Monk Bar, Mr. Skaife had 
drawn a plan showing the portions of 
the wall that had been discovered. It 
was laid on the table at the last meeting, 
but Mr. Skaife had since then made the 
plan more complete, and had presented it 
to the Society. It would be found valu- 
able, not only as showing the ancient walls 
of York, but as affording an opportunity 
of future discoveries being marked on it. 


He was sure the Society would feel obliged 
to Mr. Skaife for his gift. He (the Chair- 
man) had also to announce the discovery 
recently at Dringhouses of a Roman monu- 
ment. There was no inscription on it, 
but the figure represented was that of 
a blacksmith or armourer, holding a ham- 
mer in one hand, and a pair of black- 
smith’s tongs in the other. Apparently 
there was also the representation of an 
anvil, but as he had not seen the monu- 
ment, and was speaking from a sketch of 
it which he held in his hand, he could 
not say positively whether it was an anvil 
or not. The ornaments on the upper part 
of the monument were not very common. 
As the sepulchral monuments discovered 
near York were generally connected with 
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the military profession, he thought the 
figure represented was most probably that 
of an armourer of the 6th Legion, that 
Legion being stationed in York later than 
the 9th. He hoped the monument would 
ultimately find a resting-place in the Mu- 
seum. He had great pleasure in announc- 
ing that Mr. Driffield (who had lately be- 
come a member) had presented to the 
Society the Roman remains discovered 
on the Mount, and which were deposited, 
during that gentleman’s minority, in the 
Museum. 


Feb. 5. The annual meeting was held 
in the Theatre of the Museum. In the 
absence of the Rev. Canon Harcourt, 
W. H. R. Reap, Esq., was called to the 
chair. Some new members were elected ; 
the Archbishop of York, who was one of 
the number, was requested to accept 
the office of Patron of the Society; and 
Lord Brougham was elected an honorary 
member. 

The Report of the Council for the year 
1860 was then read, which gave a rather 
unfavourable account of the finances of 
the Society. 


“The income,” it remarked, “as shewn 
by the treasurer’s account, has fallen con- 
siderably short of that of last year. Never- 
theless this diminution is so evidently due 
to a temporary cause, namely, the unpre- 
cedentedly inclement weather of last sum- 
mer, that the council do not regard it as 
indicative of any permanent falling off in 
the resources of the Society, and can only 
look upon it as a matter of satisfaction 
that the deficiency thus caused was not 
far greater. A comparison of the accounts 
for 1859 and 1860 shews that the income 
in the former year was £1,296 3s. 3d., 
whilst in the latter it amounted only to 
‘£1,231 12s. 5d., so that the total diminu- 
tion of income is nearly £65... . The ex- 
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penditure for the year calls for but few 
remarks. It includes no extraordinary 
expenses, such as swelled the expenditure 
of 1859 to so great an amount, and is 
rather below than above the average of 
the last few years. It leaves a surplus 
of income of £143 2s. 6d., which, added 
to the balance of £13 2s. 10d. brought 
from 1859, leaves a sum of £156 5s. 4d. 
in the treasurer’s hands. Before quitting 
the subject of the finances of the Society, 
the council have, however, to advert to 
another account, which, unfortunately, 
does not by any means exhibit so satisfac- 
tory a result. After the statement re- 
garding the Museum Enlargement Fund 
and the Society’s liabilities on account of 
it laid before the members in the council’s 
last report, considerable efforts were made, 
especially by Mr. W. H. Rudston Read, 
one of the vice-presidents of the Society, 
and the hon. secretary, Mr. T. S. Noble, 
to obtain further subscriptions, and with 
such success that an additional sum of 
£86 8s. was actually obtained, making, 
with the subscriptions previously pro- 
mised, a total of £1,000 14s. The total 
cost of the new building with its internal 
fittings, as at present standing, is shewn 
by an account now rendered to be 
£1,374 15s. 9d, leaving a sum of 
£374 1s. 9d. due by the Society.” 

After the reception of the Report, the 
following noblemen and gentlemen were 
elected officers of the Society :—President 
— The Right Hon. the Earl of Carlisle. ~ 
Vice-Presidents—The Right Hon. the 
Earl of Zetland; William Rudston Read, 
F.L.S.; John Phillips, F.R.S.; Rev. W. V. 
Harcourt, F.R.S.; Chas. W. Strickland ; 
Rev. William Hey; Thos. Allis, F.L.S.; 
Rev. John Kenrick, M.A., F.S.A. Trea- 
surer —William Gray, F.R.A.S., F.G.S. 
New Members of Council—Robt. Davies, 
F.S.A.; John Ford; Rev. W. E. Harrison. 
Honorary Secretary —T.S. Noble, F.R.A.S. 
The proceedings closed with the customary 
votes of thanks. 
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publication, but in order that a copy of the GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE containing 
their Communications may be forwarded to them. } 





FLINT IMPLEMENTS IN THE DRIFT. 


WE have received from our esteemed correspondent the Abbé Cochet 
two drawings, which exhibit the nature of the soil in the quarries at 
St. Acheul more clearly than the mere description which we gave in 


our last :— 
ft. in. 
1 0 Surface vegetable soil. 
0 9 Argilo-ferruginous clay, used for brick- 


making. 
st —— A thin band of angular and rounded 


flints. 
110 Red sand, ferruginous and argillaceous. 


3 0 /Grey sand. 
——)A thin band of angular and rounded 


4 0\Grey sand. 
— Gravels, composed chiefly of rolled flints 


from the chalk. Near the bottom have 
been found the flint implements. 


Chalk beneath to a considerable thickness, 
ANOTHER SECTION IN THE SAME QUARRY. 








Chalk. 


The surface soil. (The clay has here been removed for brick-making). 

Red argillaceous sand. 

A band of small angular and rounded fiints. 

Red sand. E Grey sand. ; 

Gravel, with small quantities of fine sand. Jn this bed are found flint implements. 
23 Ancient Gallo-Roman tombs. 


O° b> 





Exratum.—We have received a very kind letter from M. Boucher de Perthes, in 
which he begs us to correct an error which escaped us in the description of the 
engravings on page 260. In the three instances where alluvial soil is mentioned, 
it should have been printed diluvial. On reference to the copy sent to us we find 
that it is there correct, and that the error therefore occurred in the transcription. 
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Correspondence. 


THE DISCOVERIES AT ABBEVILLE AND AMIENS, 


Mr. Urnsan,—The very interesting facts recorded in your last Number 
of the flint implements, the work of men’s hands, found in the drift in un- 
disturbed soil at a considerable depth in gravel-pits at Abbeville and 
Amiens, so well described by the Abbé Cochet, appear to me of very high 
importance. And when we add to this, that they have been found in 
similar soils and situations, and also on high ground in Suffolk and in 
America, they do appear to give considerable weight to the argument 
in favour of a general deluge. This appears to me also quite consistent with 
the facts of geology, which prove that what is now high ground was once 
at the bottom of the sea, and that not only for a short time, but for ages. 
We have only to assume that at the time of the deluge mentioned in 
Scripture the levels of the surface of the earth were altered and re- 
versed, which would inevitably have produced a universal deluge, and 
the facts of geology are at once reconciled with Scripture. Such a 
change would certainly have been accompanied by a tremendous and 
long-continued fall of rain, which would naturally appear to Noah and 
his companions as the cause of the flood, although in fact only one of the 
symptoms of the great change which was then takimg place. That such 
a change of surface is continually going on slowly and gradually in some 
parts of the world I am aware, but this does not at all prove that it may 
not at some particular period have gone on very rapidly or suddenly: the 
operations of nature do nut always proceed at one uniform pace. The 
sudden eruption of volcanoes may change the whole surface of a country in 
a few days, and some violent action of this kind may have taken place at 
the time of the general deluge. These flint implements may very well have 
been made by the inhabitants of the earth between the time of Adam and 
that of Noah, and drifted into their present position at the time of the 
deluge. I am, &c. F.S. A. 





OXFORD. 
Mr. Urnpay,—The extracts from Mr. then, as now, while the undergraduates 


Rogers’s book about Oxford in your last 
Number remind me so forcibly of the days 
of my youth, now more than forty years 
since, that I cannot resist sending you 
some of my reminiscences. 

I am sorry to see that the self-same 
grievances which were complained of in 
my day remain still unredressed, not- 
withstanding the late attempt at a re- 
form of these abuses. The vivid picture 
of the profitless college lectures reminds 
me forcibly of the many weary hours 
which I spent in the same manner, and 


were compelled to attend the prosy pre- 
tentious attempts of the college tutors 
to lecture upon all sorts of subjects, the 
eminent public Professors of the Univer- 
sity could with difficulty muster a class 
of half a dozen. I am toid by a young 
friend now at college that at the present 
time it is a common thing for a Professor 
to have only two or three undergraduates 
at his lectures; whereas the same man, if 
he lectured in London, and gave the self- 
same lectures, would attract two or three 
hundred by his well-known ability and 
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facility as a public lecturer or professor. 
So trae is it that the colleges have swal- 
lowed up the University, and Parliament 
has failed to remedy this evil. I quite 
well remember in my day, that the same 
worthy and excellent man who had to 
undertake the drudgery of a college tutor 
used to give lectures in Logic, Ethics, 
Rhetoric, Greek grammar, the Greek Tes- 
tament, the History of Greece, the History 
of Rome in very minute particulars, and 
Euclid. I think there were other sub- 
jects also, but I have forgotten them. 
He laboured diligently and conscientiously 
at his task, and he has proved his ability 
by his success in after life; but I am sure 
that he would be the first to acknow- 
ledge the absurdity of the system. Other 
subjects now studied were altogether ig- 
nored then. Latin was taken for granted. 
French, or any other modern language, 
was never thought of. Of the History 
of England, or of France, or of modern 
Europe, or any branch of physical science, 
our tutors and ourselves were equally 
ignorant, and we knew no more of them 
when we left the University than when 
we entered it. 

Mr. Rogers has touched upon the lives 
led by the Fellows of colleges, and how far 
they fulfil the purposes of their founders, 
or those for which Parliament has allowed 
them to retain their endowments. I re- 
member something of this in my day. 
Before I left Oxford I was introduced to 
several of the common-rooms; the even- 
ing was usually divided between hard 
drinking and card-playing, and the con- 
versation turned chiefly upon shooting, 
hunting, horse-racing, boat-racing, boxing, 
and scandal respecting the women. At 
Magdalen I remember having two or three 
of the older Fellows pointed out to me as 
“three bottle men,” that is, men who 
regularly drank three bottles of port every 
night. My young friend tells me that 
this college has been thoroughly reformed, 
and is now quite different from what it 
was at that time; that the college is now 
one of the best conductéd in the Univer- 
sity, and is doing much good with its 
large endowments. 

But I hear a different story of another 
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college, which has resisted all reform, and 
has since shewn the spirit by which it is 
actuated by enclosing a wood, which had 
been for centuries a favourite place of 
recreation for the inhabitants of Oxford, 
and for the undergraduates, where we 
used to ramble in the summer time and 
study botany under the direction of Baxter, 
the celebrated botanist at the Botanic 
Garden, and find lilies of the valley grow- 
ing wild. This wood I hear has now been 
enclosed for the purpose of making pre- 
serves for game for the Fellows of the 
college to shoot in, and has a good staff 
of keepers, and this within three miles 
of Oxford. At the same time I am told 
they have let all their leases run out of 
the new houses in the suburbs of Oxford, 
which are now let at greatly increased 
rents, by which they have largely aug- 
mented their revenues, and yet they have 
behaved in the shabbiest possible manner 
about the new churches required for the 
inhabitants of their houses. I am told 
that they actually wanted to make it a 
condition of their granting the land for 
a church to be built upon, that the church 
should be built by public subscription, and 
the clergyman paid by pew rents! But 
this is too bad. I cannot believe that any 
society of gentlemen and clergymen could 
have proposed such a thing when it was 
their obvious duty to have built and en- 
dowed these churches at their own expense. 
Any nobleman or layman possessing such an 
estate would have been ashamed to have 
acted as this college is said to have done. 

I could easily go on with these reminis- 
cences, but I fear I should weary you and 
your readers. 

By the way, my young friend writes 
me word that you have been unjust to 
Captain Burrows. You say that he passed 
creditably through the University, and 
took a first class in the school of Modern 
History; but he did more than this, he 
took a first class in the final Classical 
School also, and is fairly entitled to the 
rank of a “double first,” and my young 
friend adds that his book is calculated to 
lead others to do the same, and he for one 
hopes to profit by it.—I am, &ec. 

London, March 18. SENEX. 
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QUARRY IN WINDOW OF CHAPEL, EAST HENDRED HOUSE, BERKS. 


Mr. UrBan,—I send you a sketch from 
a glass-quarry which, if not remarkable, is 
interesting as being commemorative of 
Hugh Faringdon, the last abbot of Read- 
ing, who, in company with two of his reli- 
gious, suffered death in the year 1539, for 
refusal to acknowledge the royal supre- 
macy in things spiritual. 
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Quarry in Window at East Hendred. 


The original pane has long been care- 
fully preserved in a lancet window on the 
north side of the old chapel of the manor 
of Arches, at East Hendred, the seat of 
C. J. Eyston, Esq., whose ancestors have 
there resided for six centuries. 

In the centre is shown the abbot’s 
crozier, between his initials, which are 
united with the usual cordon and tassels. 

The only remark I wish to offer upon 
the design is that, in this instance, no veil 


or sudarium is introduced, whereby the 
pastoral staff of an abbot is ordinarily dis- 
tinguished from that of the bishop. Whe- 
ther the omission is intentional, as indi- 
cating an ‘ exempt’ abbot, or accidental, I 
do not attempt to decide, as bishops in 
England used it formerly as well as 
abbots. 

The following passage has reference to 
this subject :— 

* Abbatiali denique baculo apponendi 
jampridem solitum fuit sudarium ad dif- 
ferentiam baculi episcopalis: quod etiam in 
actis ecclesia Mediolanensis exprimitur : 
Orario, inquit 8. Carolus, loquens de baculo 
pastorali, aut sudario non ornatur si epi- 
scopalis est: quo insigne abbatialis ab illo 
distinguitur. Notat hee Haeftenus loco 
laudato: additque, hoc sudarium, seu vela- 


» 
) men appendi solitum in signum subjectio- 


nis, quemadmodum mulieri datur velamen 
supra caput, subjectionis indicium sub 
viro. Quare abbatisse etiam hodie baculo 
hujusmodi velamen appensum habent.”— 
Pontificale Romanum, Commentariis Il- 
lustratum, auctore Josepho Catalano 
Presbytero, tom. i. p. 289. 

I may mention as a fine example of a 
crozier of times past, with the veil at- 
tached to the crook, that now used by 
the Benedictine Abbess of East Bergholt, 
near Colchester. 

For the same reason as that of appending 
the veil to the abbatial staff, 7. e., in token 
of subjection, the crosses of the religious 
orders, when joined with others in pro- 
cession, must have a veil, the capitular or 
stational cross at the head of the proces- 
sion being alone uncovered ; and in like 
manner the cross of a filial church when 
following that of the mother church.— 
Yours, &e. C. A. BUCKLER. 

Oxford, Feb. 12. 


GRANTS OF ARMS—THE THACKWELLS. 


Mr. Ursan,—Can any of your corre- 
spondents inform me whether there have 
been more applications annually to the 
Heralds’ College for armorial ensigns since 
the year 1600 than there were before that 
date? Have the gentry bearing arms in- 
creased in proportion to the growth of 


population? The fact that I am about 
to mention inclines me to believe that not 
every respectable family thought it ne- 
cessary to obtain a grant of arms. Can 
you tell me what was the feeling of the 
gentry upon this subject two hundred 
years ago? 
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The following coat of arms and crest 
were granted in 1824to Lieutenant-Colonel 
Joseph Thackwell, commanding the 15th 
King’s Hussars, afterwards Lieut.-General 
Sir Joseph Thackwell, G.C.B., (who lost 
his left arm at Waterloo, amputated close 
to the shoulder joint); viz., as arms, 
Quarterly, first and fourth, Paly of six, 
or and gules, a maunch argent, semée of 
fleurs-de-lis azure, for Thackwell; second 
and third, Per pale azure and gules, a cross 
engrailed erminois, in the first and fourth 
quarters a water-bouget argent, for Cam ; 
and in allusion to his military services this 
crest,—Out of a mural crown argent, a 
dexter arm embowed, vested in the uni- 
form of the 15th King’s Hussars, from 
the wrist pendent by a riband, gules fim- 
briated azure, a representation of the silver 
medal presented to the said Joseph Thack- 
well for his services at the memorable 
battle of Waterloo, the hand grasping and 
in the attitude of striking, with a sword 
proper, pomel and hilt Or, between two 
branches of laurel issuant in like manner 
from the mural crown, also proper; and 
above, on an escroll, the motto “ Frappe 
Fort.” 

The grantee is stated to be the fourth 
surviving son of John Thackwell, esq., of 
Rye-court, Worcestershire, the great great 
grandson of the Rev. Thomas Thackwell, 
Vicar of Waterperry, Oxfordshire, in 1607; 
and it appears also that he was the descend- 
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ant of William Thackwell, gent., who was 
Marshal or Sheriff of the Admiralty in 
1560. The family was originally Saxon, 
living at “the Oak Well,” from which the 
name is derived. Though the Rye-court 
estate, which the Thackwells have held 
for more than two centuries, was not a 
large one, nor the mansion-house imposing, 
it secured the family a county position, 
and their estate gradually increased, till at 
length John Thackwell, the father of Sir 
Joseph Thackwell, became the possessor of 
Morton-court, the residence of the last 
Earl Bellamont, and of the lordship of the 
manors of Berrow and Birtsmorton, Wor- 
cestershire. His eldest son, John, a Deputy- 
Lieutenant and J.P. for Gloucestershire, 
the brother of Sir Joseph, obtained by 
bequest Wilton-place, Dymock, Glouces- 
tershire, the property of Miss Ann Cam, 
the lady of the manor of Dymock, who 
was connected by marriage with the Thack- 
wells, who also intermarried with the good 
families of Dayrell of Lillingston Dayrell, 
Buckinghamshire, Keate, Terry, &c. John 
Cam Thackwell, Esq., D.-L. and J.P. for 
Gloucestershire, and J.P. for Worcester- 
shire, is the present head of the family. 
Except upon the supposition above men- 
tioned, it certainly would appear strange 
that General Sir Joseph Thackwell, G.C.B., 
should have been the first of this family to 
obtain a grant of arms.—I am, &c. 
London, March 4, 1861. E. 


THE CUCKING-STOOL. 


Mr. UrBan,—No satisfactory derivation 
ever seems to have been furnished for the 
name of that terror of scolds, the cucking- 
stool: there have been, however, many 
etymological guesses. Some persons would 
have us believe that it is a derivative of 
the word cuckold, not considering that the 
punishment of which it was the engine 
was never specially set apart for the crime 
of adultery, nor, indeed, for unchastity of 
any kind. In early times this instrument 
of torture appears to have been employed 
principally, if not entirely, as a punish- 
ment for breaches of the excise *. Others, 
among whom is your correspondent Mr. 


Merryweather, think that the final syl- 
lable is a contraction or corruption of the 
word quean. For this opinion there is, I 
believe, even less to be said, as it furnishes 
no clue whatever to the other part of the 
word, unless we are to suppose it to be 
a misspelling of duck ; the word, according 
to this theory, must have originally been 
duck-quean-stool ; for such a form, I need 
not say, we have no old authority. It has 
also been suggested that it is a corruption 
of choaking-stool, “quia hoc modo de- 
merse aquis fere suffocantur>.” In the 
Domesday Survey it is called “ cathedra 
stercoris.” I have met with one instance 





* Relique Antique, ii. 176. 
10 


> Cowell’s Interpreter, sub voc. 
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where it is called “le gogging-stole:” if 
this form of the word could be supported 
by other instances, it would go far to- 
wards proving that we must look upon 
the Anglo-Saxon gan-gan, ‘to go,’ as the 
parent word. This does not seem a more 
unlikely derivation than those formerly 
given, for we must bear in mind that one 
part of the criminal’s punishment almost 
always was to be paraded through the 
streets of the town on the cucking-stool 
previous to immersion; sometimes this 
was the sole infliction, the ducking either 
being omitted out of humanity or forming 
no part of the sentence. Thus at Lei- 
cester, in 1457, we find it ordered at a 
Common Hall “That scolds be punished 
by the Mayor on a cuck-stool before their 
own door, and then carried to the four 
gates of the town.” And again, in 
1542 :-— 

“Item, if any person do scolde or rage, 
any burgesse or hys wyfe, or any other 
person and hys wyfe, if she be found faulty 
in the same by sixe men, then shee to be 
brought at the first defaulte to the Cook- 
ing-stoole, and there to sit one houre; at 
the seconde defaulte, twoe houres; and at 


the thirde defaulte to lett slipp the pynn, 
or els pay a good fyne to the king *.” 


I am not aware of any case of ducking 
having occurred in Scotland, but there is 
ample proof of the cucking-stool once 
having been in full use in that ancient 
kingdom as a seat of penance for dishonest 
alewives and women of evil tongue. We 
find in the Regiam Magistratem of Sir 
John Skene that the “ wemen quha brewes 
aill to be sauld,” if they are convicted of 
acting contrary to the custom of the burgh, 
“sul suffer the justice of the Burgh, that 
is she sall be put upon the Cock-stule and 
the aill sall be distributed to the pure 
folke*” In the sessional records of Bre- 
chin occurs a notice, dated Nov. 19, 1616, 
which sets forth that whereas “ Margaret 
Watt and Isabella Moreis, both married 
women, accused each other before the 
Session of Brechin of certain slanders. 
The session ordered both to be wairded 
twentie four hours, and to be put in the 





® Willis’s Current Notes, April, 1854. 
¢ Quoted in Brand’s Antiquities, vol. ii. p. 445, 
4to., 1813, 
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Joggs or Cokstool on monday next,” unl.ss 
a fine of four pounds (Scots) were paid in 
the interval. The railers were, moreover, 
informed that if they offended in like 
manner again, “ they sal be cartit through 
the towne ¢.” 

The old law-books tell us that every 
one who had a view of frank-pledge ought 
to have a pillory and a cucking-stool, to 
be exercised in the punishment of those 
who failed to act honestly, as bakers or 
alewives. The following singularly illus- 
trative passage is to be found quoted in 
Cowell’s Interpreter‘, from a manuscript 
book concerning the laws, statutes, and 
customs of the free borough of Montgo- 
mery :— 

“Si talis Pandoxatrix brasiaverit, et 
assisam Domini nostri Regis in burgo et 
villa positam et proclamatam fregerit, de- 
bet capi per Ballivos, amerciari ad volun- 
tatem Ballivorum nostrum et non per 
pares suos primo et secundo; et si tertia 
vice assisam fregerit, debet capi per Lual- 
livos capitales, et publice duci ad locum 
ubi situatur le gogingstole, et ibi debet 
eligere unum de duobus, viz. An velit de 
goggingstole ascendere, an illud judicium 
redimere ad voluntatem Ballivorum.” 

It is probable that in former days almost 
all lords of manors availed themselves of 
this means of striking terror into their 
poorer neighbours. Few things would 
make the local magnate more dreaded 


than— 

.“* The power to rule 
With pil’ry, stocks, and ducking-stool. 
The ale-wife in the pool to drench, 
With wandering w—— and railing wench 
Who swore the parson was too civil 
With honest maids; and play'd the devil 
With caps and kirtles, eyes and hair, 
Of chaster and of fairer fair.” 

I extract the following from a Court 
Roll of the manor of Bottesford (co. Lin- 
colu), bearing date May 3, 1576. The 
original, which has never been printed, 
now lies before me :— 


“ Whereas the wife of Xpofer Crayne 
slaundred the wyffe of Richard Dawber 
for a rouyle of lyne, we say that Dawbers 
wyffe is a very onest woman and withowte 
blame in that matter, and we am’ce Xpofer 
crayne for the yll vsage of his said wyffe 
iij® iiij4, 





¢ Willis’s Current Notes, Dec. 1855. 
£ Sub voc. Pandoxatrix. 
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Tt? we lye in payne that any woman 
that is a scould shall eyther be sett vpon 
the Cuk stoll & be thrise ducked in the 
water, or els ther husbands to be am’cied 
vj* viij’, as well one p’tie as the others. 

“ p’ me Joh’m ffarre 
“ Scen! Cur’ ib’m.” 

I do not remember to have met with an 
instance of the use of the cucking-stool 
for the correction of a scold of an earlier 
date than the middle of the fifteenth cen- 
tury. There are, however, very possibly 
yet persons alive who witnessed the last 
infliction of this punishment. "When the 
cucking-stool was last used is not known. 
It was in full operation in Liverpool in 
1779, and most likely for some few years 
later®, At Leominster" it was used in the 
latter years of the last century, probably, 
indeed, as recently as 1798. The last 
person who suffered there was a native of 
the place, called Jane Corran (nicknamed 
Jenny Pipes). There is not much doubt 
that to her attaches the unenviable fame 
of having been the last scold ducked in 
England. In the United States of America, 
80 lately as 1824, a woman was sentenced 
at a Court of Quarter Sessions “to be 
placed in a certain instrument of correc- 
tion called a cucking or ducking-stool, and 
to be plunged three times into the water.” 
The Supreme Court of Pennsylvania on the 
removal of the case by writ of error, decided 
that the punishment was obsolete’. 





s Howard’s Appendix to the State of Prisons 
in England, p. 258. 

» Notes and Queries, Second Series, vol. ii. 
p. 295. 

i Notes and Queries, First Series, vol. ix. 
p- 232, 
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The fellowing is a list of places where 
this mode of torture has been in use. It 
is compiled almost entirely from printed 
authorities; farther research among bo- 
rough and manorial records would doubt- 
less very much increase the number of 
names“ :—Banbury, Bottesford, co. Linc. ; 
Brechin, Scotland; Cambridge, Chester, 
Gravesend, Harleston,*Ipswich, Kingston- 
on-Thames, *Leicester, Lichfield, Liver- 
pool, *Leominster, Plymouth, *Norwich, 
*Scarborough, * Worcester. 

A very good engraving of a cucking- 
stool of the Stuart era is to be found in 
Willis’s “Current Notes,” April, 1854. The 
original is still to be seen in the Leicester 
Museum. It is like an ordinary arm-chair 
of the period, except that there are grooves 
under the arms for receiving and retain- 
ing the cords with which the culprit was 
bound. I possess two chairs of this kind, 
almost exactly like the Leicester example; 
one has grooves in the arms only, the 
other both in the arms and in the ledge 
in front of the seat. I purchased both of 
them at Epworth, in the Isle of Axholme. 

There is a very characteristic repre- 
sentation of a cucking-stool of the fixed 
kind (the trebuchet) in Gay’s “ Shepherd’s 
Week,” pl. 4, Zke Dumps. The lines to 
which it forms an illustration are too well 
known to need quotation.—I am, &c. 


Epwakp Pracock, F.S.A. 


Bottesford Manor, Brigg. 
Dee. 11, 1860. 





k A star (*) is attached to those places where 
the chair itself has been preserved. 
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Tae Savitz MSS. anp Booxs.—A selection from the libraries of the eminent 
antiquaries Sir John Savile the elder, Sir John Savile the younger, and their rela- 
tive Sir Henry Savile, the Provost of Eton, and editor of Scriptores post Bedam, 
has lately been sold by Messrs. Sotheby and Wilkinson. The printed books were 
first disposed of, on the 19th and 20th of December last, and the produce of the 
508 lots into which they had been divided was 2,120/. The MSS. were sold on 
the 6th of February, and though they were but sixty-five in number, and some of 
them in inferior condition, such was their intrinsic value, that they sold for 
3,019/. 4s. Among the printed books the following were perhaps the most 
remarkable :— 

Lot. 29. “ Breviarium Insignis ac Metropolitane Ecclesie Eboracencis ;” “ Venit, 
Parisiis Francisco Regnault sub insigne Elephantis e Regione Maturinorum,” 
1533 ; size, 4 inches by 7. A diminutive and excessively rare volume, in black 
and red letter, of an impression of which no other copy is known to exist. With 
the exception of a portion of the last leaf being torn away to the extent of the last 
six lines, it is in beautiful condition, and in old binding; on the title is the auto- 
graph of Henricus Comes Arundell—96/. (Boone.) 

Lot 223. Bible.—1. ’Cy Comence la Bible en fricoys,—a very ancient Abridge- 
ment of the Scriptures in French, printed in Gothic letter, double columns; the 
page preceding the index occupied by a large woodcut of the Crucifixion, with 
figures of Mary and Martha. Imprimée a Paris. s.d. A large fine copy of a rare 
volume, folio; the initials rubricated throughout. 2. “La Nouvelle Danse 
Macabre des Hommes,” 14 leaves, Gothic letter; Paris, Guiot, 1491, April xv. 
3. “ia Danse Macabre des Femmes,” 14 leaves, ib., 1492, May 13. 4. “Les 
Trois Mors, et les Trois Vitz, avec le Débat du Corps et de l’Ame” (Et la Com- 
plainte de l’Ame damnée), Gothic letter, ib, 1492, May 22. All contained in one 
volume, the leather sides impressed with blind tooling ; the last three pieces form 
together a most rare series of these very singular productions—131/. (Lilly.) 

Lot 241. Chaucer (Geffrey) Workes.—1l. “The Boke of Caunterbury Tales,” 
dilygently and truely corrected, and newly printed, woodcuts, black letter, very 
fine large copy (having on one side a shield of Chaucer’s arms only), the last page 
being slightly defective; “at London, by me Richarde Pynson, fynished the yere 
of our Lorde God, 1526.” 2. “The Boke of Fame,” with dyvers other of his 
workes, “The Assemble of Foules,” “Proverbes of Lydgate,” &c.; woodcut in 
title, black letter, woodcuts, very fine copy; at London, in Flete Strete, by 
Richarde Pynson, n.d. 3. “The Boke of Troylus and Cresyde,” newly-printed by 
a trewe copye, woodcuts, black letter, woodcut on title, very large copy ; at Lon- 
don, by Richarde Pynson, n.d.; in one volume, exceedingly large copies, with un- 
cut leaves throughout, original unpressed calf binding—185/. (Toovey.) 
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Lot 432. “The Booke of Common Prayer; the Psalter, or Psalmes of David, 
after the translation of the Great Bible ;” black letter, 4to., excessively rare. By 
Robert Barker, anno 1604. “The Whole Booke of Psalmes, collected into Eng- 
lish meetre by Sternhold, Whittingham, Hopkins, and others, conferred with the 
Hebrue, with apt notes to sing them withall. By John Windet, for the assigns of 
Richd. Daye, 1598.” Black letter, long lines, ending with leaf of table for the 
whole number of Psalmes. Bound in one vol. A folio edition of the “ Liturgy, 
or Common Prayer,” printed by Barker, in the first year of King James I., dated 
1604, was known to exist in three or four collegiate or closed libraries, but no 
copy has occurred for public competition, except that of Mr. Lathbury, in 1857, 
which produced 130/. No allusion has hitherto been made to an edition in quarto 
of the same date, and by the royal printer. Its appearance will suggest a doubt 
as to the folio being the prior edition.—120/. (Boone). 

Lot 470. “ Whitintoni (R.) Opera Varia. —I. De Octo Partibus Orationis, 
14 leaves, Impressum diligent. enucleatum per me (with the mark of) Petrum 
‘Treveris, s.a.; II. De Generibus Nominum, 14 leaves, Ex typis Winandi Wor- 
densis (with Caxton’s device), 1534; III. Liber Quintus Prime Partis Gram- 
maticsee Whitintoniane de Verborum preteritis, 19 leaves. In edibus Wynandi 
de Worde, 1533; IV. Liber Secundus de Nominum declinatione, 14 leaves, In 
edibus Richardi Pynsonis, 1525; V. De Heteroclitis Nominibus, (10 leaves) per 
me R. Pynson, 1527; VI. De Syntaxi, 36 leaves, imp. per me, Petrum Treveris 
(with his mark), s.a.; VII. Vulgaria, in quatuor partes, 46 leaves, apud inclytam 
Londini Urbem, 1525—the English translations are printed ‘in black letter; 
VIII. Lucubrationes de Synonymis Appellativorum Deorum, &c., 32 leaves, in 
eedibus Richardi Pynsonis, 1523 ; IX. Secunda Grammatica, &., 64 leaves, the 
last having a woodcut representing half-a-dozen scholars presided over by a 
master —sine loco, anno, aut typog.;” X. “ Whitintoni editio, cum interpret. 
F. Nigri; Diomedes de Accentu, &c.,” 18 leaves, “Excussum Londinis, in off. 
Petri Treveris” (with mark), s.a. A curious collection of these early grammatical 
pieces, in the most beautiful and pristine condition, very large, fine copies, with 
the arms of Henry VIII., the Tudor rose, &c., impressed on the covers—22/. 10s, 
(Boone.) 

Lot 476. Gower.—‘ Confessio Amantis—that is to saye in Englysshe, ‘ The Con- 
fessyon of the Lover,’ maad and compyled by John Gower, Squyer, borne in Wayls, 
in the tyme of Kyng Richard II.” Printed by William Caxton and edited by him 
(as he says in the “proheyme”). “I have ordeyned a table of all such hystoryes 
and fables, where and in what book and leef they stand in.” The entire work ex- 
tends from folio ii. to cexi., but the last leaf of the present copy is marked clxxiiii., 
folio—46/. (Lilly.) 

Lot 497. Lyndewood.—“ Provinciale, seu Constitutiones Anglie, continens 
Constitutiones Provinciales XIV. Archiepisc. Cantuar. cum Summariis Guil. Lynde- 
woode ;” editio prima, unrecorded by Lowndes; a noble volume in folio, printed 
with Gothic type in double columns, capitals rubricated, old oak covers, in its pri- 
mitive covering of goatskin; sine loco, aut anno, aut typog. (circa 1485), an ex- 
ceedingly rare book—20/. 

Lot 500. “ Missale ad Usum Celeberrime Ecclesie Eboracensis, Optimis Carac- 
teribus Recenter Impressum, Cura Pervigili Maximaque Lucubratione Mendis 
quampluribus Emendatum, Sumptibus et Expensis Johannis Gactrel,” &c. ; Olivier 
(Rouen, 1516), folio, black letter, with woodcuts. A very fine copy of this ex- 
ceedingly rare English Service-book ; in the original oak covers, impressed sides. 
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The Canon of the Mass on 1,100 leaves, with woodcuts of the Crucifixion, &c., is 
printed on vellum, and within the middle stem of the last letter of the title is the 
name of the printer, “M. P. Hoxivier;” a volume of extraordinary rarity, of 
which no copy has occurred for public sale since 1773, and of which not more than 
three copies are known to exist; very keenly contested—390/. (Toovey.) 

Lot 508. “ Parkerus (Matt.) De Antiquitate Britannice Ecclesix, et Privilegiis 
Ecclesiee Cantuariensis, cum Archiepiscopis ejusdem 70 ;” a most rare volume in 
folio in very beautiful condition—35 guineas. (Lilly.) This was the last lot in the 
collection. 

Of the MSS. the following were the most important, and the acquisition of them 
was warmly contested ; the company at the sale included many well-known pos- 
sessors of rare works, and several of the principal booksellers not only of England 
but of France :— 

“Henrici Huntingdonensis Historia Anglorum,” manuscript on vellum, written 
in the reign of King Stephen, probably in 1147, as it does not contain the last six 
years of his reign—240/. Another copy of the same history written in the 14th 
century, and having a continuation to the year 1200—175/. 

A Norman-French Chronicle of English Affairs, in verse, written on vellum, 
prior to the year 1300—380/. 

“Vita 8. Augustini,” followed by Ven. Bede Vita S. Cuthberti, Vita 8. Columbi, 
Vite §.Oswaldi, S.Aidani et 8. Edwardi Confessoris, manuscript on vellum, 
written about 1160, amperfect—110/. “Folcardi Monachi Vita et Miracula 
§. Joannis de Beverley,” manuscript of the 14th century, on vellum—81/. 

“Taxatio Ecclesiastica Spiritualium et Temporalium Anglie, temp. Edwardi I. 
(1292-93),” an official document, as by it not only were the Papal but also the 
King’s taxes collected throughout all England. This copy is very curious, as it 
fixes the value of the various livings at about one-third more than that pub- 
lished by the Record Commission from a similar record existing in the British 
Museum—90/. 

“Bede Historia Ecclesiastica,” written in the 10th century on vellum, for the 
priory ef Kirkham, Yorkshire—100/. “Joannis Cassiani Collationes, Bede 
Exposicio in Thobiam,” &c., also written in the same century for Kirkham 
Priory—70/. 

“Kalendarium Sanctorum,” written in letters of gold and colours in the 13th 
century, and consisting of six leaves—54/. Norman-French Poem, containing an 
Abridgment of the Bible—77/. Norman-French Life of Christ, in verse—46/. 

Norman-French Chansons, written before 1300, and formerly belonging to Sir 
William de Morley (with his autograph)—150/. Terrier of Lands in Yorkshire 
in 1473, by John Kilby, with other Memoranda, including the Speech of the Duke 
of Lancaster in Parliament—52/. Reports of Cases Tried at York from 1354 to 
1356—29/. “Bracton de Legibus et Consuetudinis Anglis,” written in the 13th 
century, having on the last leaf the autograph memorandum of Edward Lee, the 
King’s almoner, that he borrowed it for the use of King Henry VIIL., from the 
Abbey of Chertsey under a promise that it should be returned—22/. 

“Charlemagne,” a poetical romance in Norman-French (the famous Aspremont), 
two copies, both written about 1300, but presenting considerable variations in the 
readings—each 100/. 

“Chronique Métrique d’Angleterre,” manuscript of the 14th century — 877. 
“Chroniques des Dues de Normandie, jusqu’s Henri ILI., Roi d’Angleterre” 
—79i. 
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“Dante Commedia,” manuscript on paper, written about 1400—27/. 

“Chronicon Anglie 1357—1389 ;” “Item Chronicon Episcoporum Dunelmen- 
sium ab Anno 1214 ad 1281,” &c.—20/. A curious volume of English poetry and 
prose, including verses by William Lichfield, Parson of All Hallows, (d. 1447,) 
Chaucer, Lydgate, &c.—88/. 

Counterpart of an Indenture between Henry VII., Abbot Islip, John Abbott, of 
St. Saviour, Southwark, and the city of London, for a service to be performed 
annually for the soul of the King and his family—35/. 

Higdeni Polychronicon, dated 1496—25/. 

Iter Northampton, Derby, Bedford, et Nottingham, a very important itinerary 
of the Lords Justices in 1327-34—82/. 

Peter Langtoft the Chronicler’s translations into French verse of Blanchefleur 
et Florence, Orgoille, &c., unpublished—95/. 

Lyndewood’s Provinciale—25/. 

Piers Plowman’s Vision, written by an English scribe in the 14th century—70/. 
Romans de Chevalerie et Chroniques de France et d’Angleterre, formerly belong- 
ing to the Carews, of Bickleigh—90I. 

“Hetheredi Miracula Sanctorum Patrum qui Sancta Hagustaldensi Ecclesia 
requiescunt,” with other treatises, including various charters to York Cathe- 
dral—56/. 

Sir H. Savile’s manuscript collections respecting Wakefield, Halifax, his own 
estate of Metheley, and other places in Yorkshire—56/. §ir John Savile’s col- 
lections respecting Metheley, consisting of extracts from ancient rolls, &c.—27/. 
Sir John Savile’s collections for the history of Metheley, with lives of the various 
members of his family—65/. 

Thryske’s (the last Abbot of Fountains Abbey) register of all the property be- 
longing to his abbey, exhibiting copies of the grants, leases, &c.—38/. 





Excavations at Matton anp Norton.—Further evidences of Roman occupa- 
tion of the district of the Derwent (Derventio) have been brought to light at 
Malton in the North, and Norton in the East Riding. The progress of the town 
drainage has exposed a section of the Roman road leading to Isurium (Ald- 
borough), at a depth of from four to six feet below the present surface of the 
street. The upper road discovered in the westward excavations has not been met 
with in the northward, but as evidences of the great fire when the town was burnt 
by the Scots, vast beds of ashes have been cut through and carried away for 
manurial purposes. These ashes contained numerous portions of calcined bones. 
The Roman road is formed close upon the sand, and seems to have been made 
more solid on account of the loose nature of the subsoil, it being fully a foot in 
thickness. Part of a skull, a portion of a large bronze fibula, and a few fragments 
of pottery have been thrown out. From the ancient road to the present surface, 
the superincumbent ground is, for a thickness of six feet, one mass of cast rubbish, 
semi-calcined building stones, and ashes. Excavations at Norton have revealed a 
perfect skeleton, which, however, would not bear removal, near which was a very 
fine cinerary urn, of baked clay, containing ashes, and ornamented with diamond 
work on the exterior. Numerous coins of Constantine’s and earlier reigns have 
been found; skeletons, pottery, coins, ornaments, and celts have frequently been 
found here, and it is inferred that the site was formerly a Romano-British 
cemetery. 
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HISTORICAL AND MISCELLANEOUS REVIEWS. 


Encyclopedia Britannica, Vol. XXI. 
(Edinburgh: A. and C. Black.)—The 
eighth edition of this noble work is now 
completed (with the exception of a labo- 
rious Index, which is in hand), and we 
have pleasure in again directing the at- 
tention of our readers to it. Sir David 
Brewster, Sir John Herschel, Sir Emerson 
Tennent, the Hon. Edward Everett, Mr. 
J. R. McCulloch, Mr. Arthur Ashpitel, 
Mr. Farrar, and Mr. Westmacott are 
found among the contributors; and the 
articles on Taxation, Telescopes, Turkey, 
United States, Universities, York and 
Yorkshire; on Vanbrugh, Washington, 
Wellington, Watt, and Wren— may be 
noticed as of especial merit. But we are 
most concerned, when we look at the 
threatening aspect of the political hemi- 
sphere, with the article on War. It is 
mainly furnished by Major-General Port- 
lock, of the Royal Engineers, who is 
a member of the Council of Military 
Education. The great principles of “the 
trade of Kings” are made intelligible to 
all who will give moderate attention to 
the subject, and we are glad to find that 
our oft-expressed opinion, that we need 
not despair of the republic even if an 
enemy should set his foot on our shores, 
is that also of the gallant General. He 
takes this view of the real effect of the 
changes wrought by steam and “arms 
of precision” in war :— 

“It may fairly be deduced from the 
maxims of common sense, that though 
steam has facilitated the transport of 
troops, and thereby the invasion of our 
country, the general improvement of the 
weapons of war has been entirely in favour 
of the preservation of our liberties and 
independence. In landing on our coasts, 
boats must be used, and a cloud of small 
steamers, issuing from all the small ports, 
and constructed, as many of the ancient 
galleys were, to run into and sink both 
small vessels and boats, would either ren- 
der landing impossible, or throw the 
troops endeavouring to land into such 
disorder as to render them easy of con- 
quest after landing. Even, however, pre- 


suming that they have landed, can it be 
doubted, that a comparatively small num- 
ber of highly trained soldiers, prepared 
either to make a stand, or to attack at 
any moment, and covered on all sides by 
a cloud of skilled marksmen, would re- 
strain the ardour, and stop the progress 
of the invading army? ‘The great Napo- 
leon anticipated, as Jomini informs us, 
that the transports in which troops in- 
tended for invasion were embarked, would 
have been conveyed by a fleet of sixty sail. 
One of two courses must certainly be 
adopted in such an enterprize; either the 
ships of war must precede the transports 
and fight a battle to clear the way for their 
advance, or must act as a convoy in the 
manner supposed by Napoleon; but in 
either case can we imagine that our Chan- 
nel Fleet, even if inferior in number, could 
fight such a battle without destroying or 
crippling a large portion of the enemy’s 
ships? and thus, even if not entirely vic- 
torious, they would leave the transports 
and boats open to the attack of gun-boats, 
and the smaller steamers which have been 
alluded to, with very little help or support 
from their larger ships. Such a naval 
battle could not be fought without calling 
the attention of artillery, cavalry, and in- 
fantry, both regular and volunteer, to the 
threatened point of landing, where they 
would be ready to make a first determined 
effort of resistance, of which the conse- 
quences upon the army would be nearly 
the same as those of the great conflict on 
the sea upon the enemy’s fleet.” 


The judgment of an experienced soldier 
on the best arms and mancuvres for 


volunteers is well worth the citation. He 


says that,— 


“ Militia, volunteers, or national guards, 
if duly trained to fire well, are a force 
which will henceforth throw a great 
weight into the scale of war; and ought 
therefore to be most carefully organized. 

To render irregular troops or volun- 
teers expert with the bayonet will proba- 
bly be impossible; but to render them 
skilful marksmen, just as their ancestors 
were skilful archers, will be a compara- 
tively easy matter; and there can be no 
doubt that rifle firing will now become 
the national pastime. The light infantry 
movements which are suited to this class 
of soldiers require indeed much practice, 
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and great intelligence and quickness ; but 
such qualities are just those which may 
be expected in the volunteers; and there 
can be no doubt that mancuvres suited to 
them are, in their character, more inde- 
pendent and less revolting than the stiff 
and restrained tactics of the line soldier. 
Should the volunteers be ever required to 
stand firm on the advance of regular 
troops, it is on the use of a pistol rather 
than of a bayonet that they should rely 
in repelling them. With a double-barrelled 
pistol in his girdle on one side and a dag- 
ger on the other, a brave, collected man, 
however little drilled, might, after firing 
his last close discharge with effect, wait 
coolly the attack of his enemy with a cer- 
tainty of destroying him.” 

Of a truth, the best arms in the world 
are valueless, without a man at the end 


of them. 


Reasons for an Inquiry into the Posi- 
tion of the Executive Officers of the Royal 
Navy. (Brettell.)\—This pamphlet gives 
a brief, but apparently accurate statement 
of the grievances of almost every class of 
naval men, and it is, we are given to un- 
derstand, a fair reflection of the opinions 
transmitted to its compiler by officers of 
all ranks now serving in various parts of 
the world, who earnestly invite an inquiry 
alike as to employment and retirement. 
Facts and figures are produced which shew 
that the various schemes of naval retire- 
ment now carried out at a very consider- 
able expense to the public, are so capri- 
ciously applied as to produce a deep sense 
of injustice in many most meritorious 
officers; employment also is said to be 
dispensed with equal injustice; and it is 
clear that a really searching inquiry into 
the whole subject of promotion and retire- 
ment is absolutely required, for it is as 
inconsistent with the best interests of 
England as with justice, that the officer 
who has long and meritorious service to 
produee should see himself passed over in 
favour of others who have no such claims, 
but who have what serves their purpose 
much better, political influence. Yet such, 
we are assured, is now too generally the 
case, and in consequence, “ officers are dis- 
couraged by the fact that no amount of sea 
service can establish a sure claim to pro- 
motion.” 
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Miscellaneous Reviews. 


[April, 


Thoughts on Eton, suggested by Sir 
John Coleridge’s Speech at Tiverton. By 
an Eton1an. (Rivingtons.)—The Etonian 
takes Sir John to task for his “after. 
dinner speech,” affirming that he is but 
partially informed as to the real state of 
Eton, and particularly that “he argues 
from the surface of things, and confuses 
past and present.” These are hard words 
to use concerning a man of such eminence, 
but in the hands of the Etonian the mat- 
ter seems to pass into a personal quarrel, 
and though there is weight in what he 
says, he does much to diminish it by his 
needlessly offensive tone. 


Lodge’s Peerage and Baronetage of the 
British Empire, as at present existing, 
The Thirtieth Edition. (Hurst and 
Blackett.) —This well-known work con- 
tinues to justify its titlek—“ Peerage and 
Baronetage as at present existing”—by 
duly recording all the changes among the 
titled classes up to the day of publication. 
The unceasing vigilance of the Editors has 
enabled them to make the vast majority 
of these alterations in their proper places, 
and only two deaths of peers (Lord Ross- 
more on the Ist of December, and the 
Earl of Aberdeen on the 14th) are to be 
found in a page of Corrigenda, the 
other entries of which are miuute cor- 
rections which less laborious and consci- 
entious compilers would either leave un- 
noticed, or make them subd silentio in an- 
other edition. 


The Peerage, Baronetage, Knightage, 
§c. for 1861, (Twenty-first Year). By 
Capt. Ropert P, Dop. (Whittaker and 
Co.)—The past year has been productive 
of even more than the usual number of 
changes among the classes comprised in 
Capt. Dod’s very useful little volume. As 
he remarks, the Volunteer system has now 
happily attained such dimensions that al- 
most every person of title is found also 
an officer of some local corps, and he has 
bestowed a vast amount of pains to record 
all such appointments. The casualties 
attendant on the Indian mutiny, and the 
creations and promotions in consequence 
of the recent Chinese war, have also 
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caused changes in almost every page of 
his volume; and when to these are added 
the births, marriages and deaths occurring 
among some 7,000 or 8,000individuals scat- 
tered over every part of the world, some 
faint idea may be formed of the unceasing 
labour that is bestowed on it. We have 
tested ‘the book in. many places, and have 
always found it both correct and ample in 
its information. It may be too much to 
say that it has no errors, but the critic 
would be unreasonable indeed who should 
impute to either haste or negligence some 
few inaccuracies which may possibly ap- 
pear in a volume containing at least 
70,000 distinet facts, and which differs 
from all other Peerages in its low price, 
its enlarged contents, and its facility of 
reference. 


The Foundation of Waltham Abbey. 
The Tract “ De inventione Sancte Crucis 
nostre in Monte Acuto et de ductione 
ejusdem apud Waltham,” now just printed 
from the MS. in the British Museum, with 
Introduction and Notes. By WitilaM 
Stupps, M.A., Vicar of Navestock, late 
Fellow of Trinity College, Oxford. (Oxford 
and London: J. H. and Jas. Parker.)— 
Our readers will remember that some time 
since an ably supported controversy was 
carried on in our pages as to the date of 
the church at Waltham, and that a certain 
tract on the subject, which had been only 
partially printed, was appealed to on both 
sides. That the controversy is even now 
at an end is more than we will venture to 
affirm, but it has certainly produced one 
good result, for it has led one of our most 
eminent ecclesiastical antiquaries to print 
the whole work, and the passages that 
have been so frequently referred to can 
now be read with the context, by which 
alone we can hope to arrive at their 
real meaning. Mr. Stubbs has furnished 
an able Introduction, Appendixes, and 
notes; these are all well done, and really 
elucidatory, and the Introduction is espe- 
cially interesting from its generous defence 
of the character and conduct of Harold, 
and its kindly treatment of the anonymous, 
unknown story-teller who records his mu- 
nificence to Waltham, his burial there, 

Gent. Maa. Vou. CCX. 


Waltham Abbey.— Calendrier Normand. 449 


and three several translations of his re- 
mains,—a fact mentioned by no other 
writer, but, if accepted as true, of much 
interest, as a mark of the enduring regard 
of his countrymen. 


Calendrier Normand et Analectes. Pub- 
liés par ’ AnBE Matats, prétre du Diocése 
de Rouen, et Curé de S. Martin-Eglise prés 
Dieppe. 8vo, 276 pp. (Paris: Derache.) 
—This little work, though intende! only 
for local use in Normandy, is not without 
interest to the English antiquary. Its 
theological aspect does not belong to us, 
and we will only mention that it is very 
decidedly Gallican and opposed to Ultra- 
Montanism. To the antiquary it is in- 
teresting both for what it contains and 
for what it omits. It contains notices of 
several local customs and local saints, with 
an abundance of references to larger works 
for more full information. The dedication- 
days of a number of churches, with the 
year when each was consecrated, is a novel 
and valuable feature in a Diocesan Ca- 
lendar. On comparing it with the English 
Calendar we are struck by the numerous 
variations both of insertion and omission. 
That many local saints should be inserted 
who are unknown in England is not sur- 
prising, especially as some of them are of 
comparatively recent date; but the omis- 
sion of nearly all the apostles and the 
saints of the early Christian Church, as 
well as those of the other provinces of 
France, is very remarkable. 

The omission of the apostles is accounted 
for by those days being ordered to be kept 
on Sundays only. Many were suppressed 
by the Mandement of Nov. 8, 1699, 
among which we notice the Conversion 
of St. Paul, and St. Mary Magdalene ; 
others by authority of Cardinal George II. 
D’Amboise in 1522; and others by the 
Concordat of 1801, among which are St. 
John Baptist and St. Stephen. 

The saints of the early Christian Church 
of the first four centuries appear never to 
have been entered in the Norman Calen- 
dar, such as Lucian of Beauvais, bishop 
and martyr, a.D. 290; Hilary, bishop of 
Poictiers and confessor, A.D. 368; Prisca 
of Rome, virgin and martyr, a.D, 276; 
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Agnes of Rome, virgin and martyr, A.D. 
304; Fabian, bishop of Rome and martyr, 
A.D. 250: all these are named in the Eng- 
lish Calendar in the month of January 
only. It thus appears that the Church 
in Normandy does not acknowledge the 
saints of the adjoining provinces of Picardy 
and Poitou, nor those of Rome. This is 
one more evidence that the insular position 
of England, so far from cutting her off 
from the rest of Europe, did practically 
cause her to have more intercourse with 
the different provinces of France than they 
had with each other, and that her connec- 
tion with Rome was also more intimate. 
The chronological table of events re- 
corded in this Calendar, and the long list 
of books made use of in compiling it, 
shew the immense labour that has been 
bestowed upon it by the worthy author. 


The East Anglian, No.9, (Lowestoft : 
Tymms), contains a valuable list of the 
round tower churches of Suffolk, which 
appear to be at least thirty-two in num- 
ber, but it is probable there are a few 
more, and additions are solicited. Among 
other matters we note an indenture of 
a female parish apprentice (1713) to learn 
the “art of housewifery,” a custom that 
has fallen into disuse, but which it would 
seem might be advantageously revived, 
and do something to remedy the dearth 
of useful domestic servants now so uni- 


versally experienced. 


Notes on the Sepulchral Brasses in the 
Church of Allhallows Barking, London. 
By J. Maskett, Curate. (Corcoran and 
Cvu.)—This is the reprint of a lecture 
recently delivered in the parish school- 
room. The brasses are seven in number, 
ranging in date from 1437 to 1591; they 
are mostly in bad condition, but Mr. M. 
thinks they could be easily restored, at the 
expense of £10 or £12 each, and he pub- 
lishes his lecture in the hope of attracting 
notice to them, all being fair specimens 
of the art, and worthy of more care than 
they have hitherto received. 


A Brief Attempt to account for Eccle- 
siastical Surnames, more especially such 
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as are derived from Monastic Titles. By 
Joun Tuomas Apportt, M.P.S. (Rich- 
mond, printed by John Bell.)—This little 
tract is intended to dispel the common 
idea that ecclesiastical surnames betoken 
illegitimacy in their original bearers. Mr. 
Abbott maintains that they were origi- 
nally Christian names given in cémpli- 
ment to the clergy, or assumed as sur- 
names by his children where a widower 
with a family entered the Church,—a 
position which appears worth considera- 
tion. The value of Mr. Abbott’s tract will 
be enhanced to many from its containing 
a catalogue of arms pertaining to families 
bearing ecclesiastical surnames. 


Sermons on the Beatitudes, with others, 
mostly preached before the University of 
Oxford. By GzorcE Moserty, D.C.L., 
Head Master of Winchester College. (Ox- 
ford and London : J. H. and Jas. Parker.)— 
We noticed in terms of commendation one 
of these sermons some time ago*, when it 
was published shortly after its delivery. 
The learned author has now reproduced 
it, along with fourteen others, quite equal 
to it in merit, and he has made the volume 
all the more acceptable by appending a 
Preface relating to the notorious “ Essays 
and Reviews,” in which he places before 
his readers the true character of that most 
mischievous publication. He shews that 
the real end and aim of its authors is to 
poison the minds of the many by suggest- 
ing doubts and raising difficulties where 
none really exist, and that their proceed- 
ing is one of insidious hostility which, if 
not stripped of its mask, and exhibited in 
its true colours, is likely to do far more 
mischief than the open attacks of more 
candid opponents who openly profess their 
infidelity. The writers, it appears, pro- 
fess themselves friends to Christian truth, 
and therefore claim to be treated by be- 
lievers with all consideration, tenderness, 
and respect. Dr. Moberly inquires,— 

“Ts this a well-founded claim?.... 
Is it reasonable to demand the respect of 
believers, very many of them unable from 
want of leisure and learning to examine 
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such deep questions for themselves, for 
men who, not in the way of serious and 
complete discussion of single points, but 
in the assumption of superior intellect, 
knowledge, and love of truth, throw ran- 
dom discredit upon every point of that 
holy faith wherein they have their peace 
in life, and their hope in death? I desire 
to speak with all caution and self-restraint, 
but may I not reasonably ask this ques- 
tion? Suppose, for a moment, that the 
Holy Scriptures are the Word of the 
Spirit of God, —that the miracles, in- 
cluding the resurrection of Christ, are 
actual objective facts, which have really 
happened, — that the doctrines of the 
Church are true, and the Creeds the au- 
thoritative expositions of them,—and that 
men are to reach salvation through faith 
in Christ Virgin-born, according to the 
Scriptures, and making atonement for 
their sins upon the Cross. On this sup- 
position, is not the publication of this 
book an act of real hostility to God’s 
truth, and one which endangers the faith 
and salvation of men? and is this hosti- 
lity less real, or the danger diminished, 
because the writers are all clergymen, 
some of them tufors and schoolmasters, 
because they wear the dres», and use the 
language of friends, and threaten us with 
bitter opposition if we do not regard them 
as such P’—(pp. xx., xxi.) 


God and Man considered in Relation 
to Eternity Past, Time that is, Eternity 
Future. By Tomas Boys. (London : 
Longmans.) We have here some 200 
pages of blank verse, no doubt well in- 
tended, but what their exact purpose may 
be we have been unable to discover. The 
author assures us “the thoughts in his 
book have been writ with prayer,” and he 
hopes that they may help forward the 
salvation of souls; we would hope so too, 
did we conceive that any one could be 
found who would read two consecutive 
pages—but we have our doubts, as, hap- 
pily for them, few men are reviewers, and 
we certainly should never have persevered, 
had it not been our duty to do so. 


The Works of Virgil. Translated by 
CnartEs Rann KENNEDY, late Fellow of 
Trinity College, Cambridge. (H. G. Bohn.) 


On the Principle of Non-Intervention. 
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—Few people will be found to dispute Mr. 
Kennedy’s claim to scholarship, but we 
venture to say that his present volume 
will not go far towards establishing him 
as a poet. He has rendered his author, 
generally speaking, with literal accuracy, 
but he has altogether failed to transfuse 
to his cumbrous blank verse any spark of 
the grace and dignity of the original. It 
is true that the “ high resounding verse” 
of glorious John is not unfrequently a 
paraphrase rather than a translation, but 
it is very unlikely that it should be super- 
seded by a version which has nothing 
more of poetry than that produced by the 
art of the printer, in disposing it in lines 
of unequal length. Let the reader call to 
mind Dryden’s rendering of “ Arma virum- 
que cano,” and then give his opinion of 
the attempt of Mr. Kennedy :— 

**Of arms I sing, and Ilium’s ancient son, 

Whom Fate an exile to Hesperia led 

And the Lavinian shores. Much tost was he 

On land and ocean by supernal power, 

Relentless Juno’s anger to appease ; 

Much too in war he suffer’d, ere a seat 

In Latium he could found, and stablish there 

His household Gods: whence rose the Latin 

race, 

The Alban sires and walls of lofty Rome.” 

We must say that we wonder at this 
experiment, which has not even the charm 
of novelty. Cowper operated thus on 
Homer, but he did not displace Pope— 
neither will Kennedy triumph over Dryden. 


On the Principle of Non-intervention. 
A Lecture, by M. BERNARD, M.A. (Oxford: 
J. H. and Jas. Parker).—The Chichele 
Professor of International Law and Diplo- 
macy handles his theme with much ability, 
and exposes the hollow character of the 
too famous despatch of Lord John Russell 
(of October last), which attempts to justify 
the interference of one Power with another 
on the plea of tyrannical government. 
He denounces the intermeddling which 
has been a prominent feature of British 
diplomacy of late years, and as some of 
his hearers, at least, may one day bear 
a part in the councils of the nation, it.is 
not too much to expect that his warnings 
may have a good practical result. 
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APPOINTMENTS, PREFERMENTS, AND PROMOTIONS. 





The dates are those of the Gazette in which the Appointment or Return appeared. 





EccLEstaSTICAL. 


The Rev. Edward Meyrick Goulburn, D.D., to 
be Dean of Exeter. 


Crvit, NAvAL, AND MILITARY. 


Jan. 3. Laurence Oliphant, esq., to be Secre- 
tary to H.M.’s Legation in Japan. 

Feb. 8. Colley Harman Scotland, esq., Barris- 
ter-at-Law, to be Chief Justice of the Supreme 
Court of Madras. 

Feb. 20. The Duke of Argyle, K.T.; Lord 
Kingsdown; the Right Hon. Sir George Grey, 
bart., G.C.B.; Robert Wigram Crawford, esq., 
Pearce William Rogers, esq.; William George 
Anderson, esq.; Wm. Strickland Cookson, esq., 
and Edwin Wilkins Field, esq., to be H.M.’s Com- 
missioners to inquire into the constitution of the 
Accountant-General’s Department of the Court 
of Chancery, and the provisions for the custody 
and management of the funds of the court. 

Feb. 22. John Forster, esq., Barrister-at-Law, 
late Secretary to the Commission, to be a Com- 
missioner in Lunacy, on the resignation of Bryan 
Waller Procter, esq., 

Major-Gen. Sir Robert Napier, K.C.B., Bengal 
Engineers, to be an ordinary member of the 
Council of the Governor-Gen. of India, vice 
Lieut.-Gen. Sir James Outram, bart., G.C.B., re- 
signed. 

Feb. 23. To be a Serjeant-at-Law, Thomas 
Wheeler, LL.D., of the Middle Temple. 

Feb. 26. The Right Hon. the Lord Mayor of 
London; Major-Gen. Sir Joshua Jebb, K.C.B. ; 
John Thwaites, esq., Chairman of the Metropo- 
litan Board of Works; Capt. Douglas Galton, 
R.E.; Eward Burstal, esq., Comm. R.N., Secre- 
tary of the River Thames Conservancy Board; 
Henry Arthur Hunt, esq., Surveyor of H.M.’s 
Works and Public Buildings, and John Robinson 
M’Clean, esq., to be H.M.’s Commissioners to 
examine into plans for embanking the River 
Thames within the metropolis. 

To be Queen’s Counsel—William Dugmore, 
Wm. Anthony Collins, Anthony Cleasby, Henry 
Warwick Cole, John Fraser Macqueen, Thomas 
Chambers, Edwin Plumer Price, Josiah William 
Smith, Richard Bagally, Henry Mills, Hon. 
Adolphus Frederick Octavius Liddell, William 
Baliol Brett, John Burgess Karslake, William 
Digby Seymour, John Duke Coleridge, esqrs., 
Hon. George Denman, and George Mellish, esq. 

To have patent of precedency—George Hayes, 
Serjeant-at-Law, next after Archibald John Ste- 
phens, esq., Q.C. 

Mar.1. Mr. Samuel Lilly to be Consul-Gen. 
at Calcutta for the United States of America. 

William Walter Raleigh Kerr, esq., to be 
Colonial Treasurer, and Edward Everard Rush- 


worth, esq., to be Auditor-Gen. for the Island of 
Mauritius. 

Gerard Oudkerk, esq., to be Book-keeper in 
the office of the Auditor-Gen. for the colony of 
British Guiana, and Richard Russell, esq., to be 
Auditor-Gen. for the Island of Trinidad. 

John Hill Beresford, esq., to be Colonial Secre- 
tary for the Island of Tobago, and Anthony Pem- 
berton Hobson, esq., to be Inspector-Gen. of 
Police for the Island of St. Vincent. 

Bryan Waller Procter, esq., to be an Honorary 
and Unpaid Commissioner in Lunacy, in place 
of the Lord Lyveden, resigned. 

The Hon. William C. Spring Rice, Barrister-at- 
Law, to be Secretary to the Commissioners in 
Lunacy, vice John Forster, esq., appointed a Com- 
missioner. 

Major-Gen. Sir Patrick Grant, K.C.B., Bengal 
Infantry, serving with the local rank of Lieut.- 
General in the East Indies, to be G.C.B., M. 
Charles Guillaume Marie Appoline Antonine 
Cousin-Montauban, General of Division, Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the French Land Forces in 
China, to be K.C.B., and Col. Rodolph de Salis 
and fifty-nine other officers to be C.B. 

Mar.7. Edward Douglas, esq., to be Assistant 
Colonial Secretary for the Island of Mauritius. 

The Right Hon. Edward Henry Stanley, com- 
monly called Lord Stanley, to be one of H.M.’s 
Commissioners to inquire into and report upon 
the measures which it may be expedient to take 
for maintaining and improving the health of all 
ranks of H.M.’s army serving in India. 

Col. Henry Marion Durand, C.B., to be a mem- 
ber of the said Commission, vice Major-Gen. Sir 
Robert John Hussey Vivian, K.C.B.; and James 
Brown Gibson, esq., M.D., C.B., vice Thomas 
Alexander, esq., C.B. 

Mar,.8. The Right Hon. Sir John Young, bart., 
K.C.B., G.C.M.G., to be Captain-Gen. and Gover- 
nor-in-Chief of New South Wales. 

Mar. 15. James Watson Sheriff, esq., to be 
Police Magistrate for the Island of Antigua. 

Mar. 19. Knighthood conferred on Col. Geo. 
Everest, C.B., F.R.S., on the retired list of the 
Bengal Artillery, formerly Superintendent of the 
Great Trigonometrical Survey, and Surveyor- 
Gen. of India. 

Also upon Colley Harman Scotland, esq., Chief 
Justice of Madras. 


MEMBERS RETURNED TO SERVE IN PARLIAMENT. 

Feb. 26. Borough of Pembroke.—Sir Hugh 
Owen Owen, bart., vice Sir John Owen, bart., de- 
ceased. 

Mar. 5. County of Cork.—Nicholas Philpot 
Leader, esq., of Dromagh Castle, co. Cork, vice 
the Right Hon. Rickard Deasy, now one of the 
Barons of H.M’s Exchequer in Ireland. 





BIRTHS. 


Dec. 25, 1860. At Pietermaritzberg, Natal, the 
wife of Capt. Athorpe, H.M.’s 85th Light In- 
fantry, a son. 

Jan. 6, 1861. At Sealkote, Punjab, the wife of 
H. Brabazon Ormston, esq., H.M. Indian Army, 
Officiating Deputy-Commissioner, a son. 

Jan. 13. At Lahore, East Indies, the wife of 
Lieut.-Col. Cureton, Mooltanee Cavalry,.a son. 

Jan. 14. At St. Vincent, the wife of Bouverie 
Alleyne, esq., Colonial Secretary, a son. 

Feb. 3, At Etah, in the North West Province 
of India, the wife of Edmund B. Thornhill, esq., 
Bengal Civil Service, a dau. 

Feb. 15. At Winchester, the wife of Major 
Deering, 7th Rifle Depét Battalion, a dau. 

At Chatham-house, Ramsgate, the wife of the 
Rev. Alfred Whitehead, a son. 

At Woolwich, the wife of Capt. Fox Strangways, 
Royal Horse Artillery, a dau. 

Feb. 16. At La Folie, Jersey, the wife of Lieut.- 
Col. Hardwick Smith, 2nd W. I. Regt., a son. 

At Guildford, the wife of the Rev. G. W. Crut- 
tenden, M.A., a son. 

At Sutton, Surrey, the wife of Capt. G. A. 
Wilkinson, R.A., a dau. 

At Easton Rectory, Suffolk, the wife of the 
Rev. William Watson Wood, a dau. 

Feb. 17. In Hereford-st., Park-lane, the Right 
Hon. Lady Rollo, a son. 

At Clifton-villas, Southsea, the wife of Arthur 
J. Stuart, esq., Capt. Royal Marines (Light In- 
fantry), a dau. 

At the Vicarage, Chewton Mendip, the wife of 
the Rev. R. S. Philpott, a dau. 

At Milston, Wilts, the wife of Capt. Pinckney, 
@ son. 

At Moxhull-park, Warwickshire, Mrs. Berkeley 
Noel, a son. 

At Eagle-house, Ashcott, Somerset, the wife of 
Capt. Hickley, R.N., a son. 

At Beechwood Mains, Corstorphine, near Edin- 
burgh, the wife of Assistant-Commissary-General 
Crookshank, a dau. 

At Gateshead Fell, Durham, the wife of Lieut.- 
Col. H. F. Dunsford, C.B., Her Majesty’s Bengal 
Army, @ son. 

At Waltham Abbey, the wife of Col. W. H. 
Askwith, R.A., a son. 

Feb. 19. At Chilton Rectory, the wife of the 
Rev. F. V. Thornton, a dau. 

At the Vicarage, Gilling, Yorkshire, the wife 
of the Rev. James Charles Wharton, a dau. 

At Bilbster-house, Caithnesshire, the wife of 
Major Horne, of Stirkoke, a son. 

Feb. 20. At Blackwater, the wife of Major 
Adams, R. M. College, a dau. 

Feb. 21. In Eaton-pl., Lady Colville, of Cul- 
Toss, a son. 

At Tiibingen, Wurtemberg, the wife of Dr. 
Reinhold Pauli, a dau. 

Feb. 22. AtEllerslie Fremington, North Devon, 
the wife of Col. John Graham, H.E.I.C.S., a dau. 


At Stirling, N.B., the wife of R. T. Buckle, 
esq., M.D., Staff-Surgeon, Stirling Castle, a dau. 

In Harewood-sq., Regent’s-park, the wife of 
Capt. J. Theobald, H.M. 8rd Bengal Light 
Cavalry, a dau. 

Feb. 23. In Grosvenor-st., Lady Smith, of 
Suttons, a son and heir. 

At the Rectory, Welton-le-Wold, Louth, Lin- 
colnshire, the wife of the Rev. Charles Trollope 
Swan, a son. 

Feb. 24. At Tiverton, Devon, the wife of Capt. 
Geo. Welland Money, H.M. 3rd Madras Light 
Cavalry, a dau. 

At Corfu, the wife of Major Charles Strange, 
Royal Artillery, a son. 

Feb. 26. At Blackheath-pk., Kent, the wife of 
the Rev. Chas. Matheson, M.A., a dau. 

At Pentlow-hall, Essex, the wife of Major C. 
H. Hinehliff, a dau. 

Feb. 27. At Nent-hall, Alston, Cumberland, 
the wife of Thos. Wilson Crawhall, esq., a dau. 

At Walton Parsonage, Warwick, the wife of 
the Rev. E. Cadogan, a dau. 

Feb. 28. At Killinchy, co. Down, the wife of 
the Hon. Rawson W. Rawson, esq., C.B., Colonial 
Secretary of the Cape of Good Hope, twin daus. 

At Winchester, the wife of Andrew Green, esq., 
Rifle Brigade, a dau. 

March\. In Hamilton-place, Lady Augusta 
Fremantle, a dau. 

At Woolwich, the wife of Henry Briscoe, M.D., 
Royal Artillery, a son. 

March 2. In Lowndes-st., the wife of Colonel 
Newton, Coldstream Guards, a son. 

At the Vicarage, Brampford Speke, Devon, the 
wife of the Rev. Richard Cockburn Kindersley, 
a dau. 

In Norfolk-crese., Hyde-pk., the wife of Capt. 
Tyler, Royal Engineers, a dau. 

March 3. At Stokefield, Thornbury, the wife 
of Lieut. Henry Craven St. John, R.N., a son. 

At Bonchurch, Isle of Wight, the wife of the 
Rev. H. Arbuthnot Feilden, a dau. 

March 4. At Wood View Mount, Sheffield, 
the wife of the Rev. Milward Crooke, Chaplain 
to the Forces, a son. 

At Yarburgh Rectory, near Louth, Lincoln- 
shire, the wife of the Rev. Henry Lloyd, a son. 

March 5. At Abberley-hall, near Stourport, 
Worcestershire, the wife of 8. G. Palmer, esq., 
late of the Bengal Civil Service, a son. 

In Minto-st., Edinburgh, the wife of Captain 
Anderson, 78th Highlanders, a son. 

March7. In Chester-square, the Hon. Mrs. 
Arthur Hardinge, a dau. 

At the Vicarage, Anwick, the wife of the Rev. 
Henry Ashington, a son. 

March9. At the Camp-villas, Colchester, the 
wife of the Rev. Dudley Somerville, M.A., Chap- 
lain to the Forces, a son. 

At Stormanstown-house, near Dublin, the wife 
of the Right Rev. the Bishop of Labuan, a dau. 
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March 10. At Shrubhurst, Oxted, the wife of 
Lieut.-Colonel 8. Burdett, a dau. 

At the Rectory, Upton Scudamore, Wilts, the 
wife of the Rev. John Baron, a dau. 

At Lydd, Kent, the wife of the Rev. J. P. Cum- 
ming, a dau. 

March 11. At Camp-lodge, Colchester, the 
wife of Major Charles Cooch, Major of Brigade, 
a son. 

In Bedford-pl., Russell-sq., the wife of Edward 
Fras. Harrison, esq., Bengal Civil Service, a son. 

March 12. In Grafton-st., the Marchioness of 
Winchester, a son, still-born. 

March 13. The Hon. Mrs. James Drummond, 
a son. 

At Bellefield-house, Fulham, the wife of H. B. 
Sheridan, esq., M.P., a dau. 

At the Rectory, Gittisham, Devon, the wife 
of the Rev. Richard Kirwan, a son. 

At Star-hill, Rochester, the wife of George W. 
Caine, esq., H.B.M.’s Consul, Swatow, a son. 

At Old Weston Parsonage, Hunts, the wife 
of the Rev. G. R. Gilling, a son. 

In Lower Belgrave-st., Eaton-sq., the wife of 
Commander Eyre Maunsell, R.N., a dau. 

March 14. In Wilton-crescent, the Lady 
Katharine Valletort, a dau. 

The Lady Alfred Paget, a son. 

At Bath, the wife of the Rev. J. W. Cardew, 
a son. 

March 15. At Rose-bank, near Fulham, the 
wife of Col. McMurdo, a son. 


At Queen’s-house, Lyndhurst, the wife of 
Lawrence Henry Cumberbatch, esq., a son. 

At Newbridge, co. Kildare, the wife of Lieut,. 
Col. Knox, Royal Artillery, a son. 

March17. At Bradfield, Collumpton, the Hon, 
Mrs. Walrond, a son. 

At Southsea, Hants, the wife of Col. Edward 
Somerset, C.B., a dau. 

At Park-house, Southall, Middlesex, the wife 
of Capt. W. E. Cahill, H.M. Indian Army, a son. 

At Fulford, near York, the wife of Capt. Henry 
Richmond, Staff-Officer of Pensioners, a dau. 

March 18. At 81, South Audley-st., the wife 
of Michael Hughes, esq., of Sherdley-hall, Lan- 
cashire, a son. 

At Gatwick-house, Essex, the wife of Edmund 
Buckley, esq., Capt. West Essex Regt. of Militia, 
a son. 

At Inwardleigh Rectory, North Devon, the 
wife of the Rev. Peter Gunning, a son. 

March 19. In Hill-st., Berkeley-square, Lady 
Emily Walsh, a dau. 

At Bath, the wife of Major Balmain, Madras 
Artillery, a son. 

At Norwich, the wife of Major Elrington, Pay- 
master 10th Hussars, a son. 

In Brook-st., Grosvenor-square, the wife of 
Sir Reresby Sitwell, bart., a dau. 

In Eaton-square, the wife of Evelyn Philip 
Shirley, esq., M.P., a dau. 

At Antony, Mrs. Pole Carew, a dau. 





MARRIAGES. 


Nov. 28, 1860. At Taurarua, New Zealand, 
Matthew Fortescue Moresby, esq., R.N., son of 
Vice-Admiral Sir Fairfax Moresby, K.C.B., to 
Caroline, third dau. of Major-General Charles 
Emilius Gold. 

Dec. 20. At the Cathedral, Hongkong, Alfred 
Fincham, Esq., of Canton, to Ann Maria, eldest 
dau. of the Hon. W. H. Adams, Chief Justice of 
Hongkong. 

Jan. 1, 1861. At St. George’s, Bermuda, Wm. 
Shedden Barr, esq., to Charlotte Eleanor Burnaby, 
onty dau. of the late Rev. John Lough, Rector of 
St. George’s, and Garrison Chaplain. 

Jan. 2. At Deyrah, N. W. Provinces, Bengal, 
William James, eldest son of David Inglis Money, 
esq., to Emily, dau. of Brigadier-General Gray, 
Bengal Army. 

Jan.3. At St. George’s Cathedral, Capetown, 
the Rev. Thomas Fothergill Lightfoot, of St. 
George’s, to Anne Ellen, second dau. of Mr. M. 
Fothergill, late of Upper Holloway, and grand- 
dau. of the late Thomas Fothergill, esq., of 
Aiskew-house, near Bedale, Yorkshire. 

Jan. 7. At the Cathedral, Calcutta, Major 
Henry Lloyd Evans, 17th Bombay Native In- 
fantry, and Deputy Commissioner in Oude, third 
son of the late John Evans, esq., of Stoney Down, 
Walthamstow, Essex, to Lydia Harriet, dau. of 
George Parry, esq., of Douro-villas, Cheltenham. 

At Nelson, New Zealand, George Heppel, esq., 


A.M., Principal of Nelson College, to Catharine, 
eldest dau. of George R. Corner, esq., F.S.A,, 
of Southwark, and the Paragon, New Kent-road. 

Jan. 24. At St. John’s, Calcutta, William, 
eldest son of the late Surgeon William Lewis 
McGregor, M.D., and grandson of the late Gen. 
C. R. Skardon, both of the Bengal Army, to Jane 
Margaret, youngest dau. of the late Lieut.-Col. 
G. Holmes, C.P., of the Bengal Army. 

Jan, 26. At the Cathedral, Georgetown, British 
Guiana, Augustus Fred. Gore, Assistant Govern- 
ment Secretary of the Colony, Private Secretary 
and A.D.C. to the Governor, son of Capt, the 
Hon. E. Gore, R.N., to Eliza Arabella Austin, 
eldest dau. of the Bishop. 

Feb. 6. At Trinity Church, Chelsea, Brigadier- 
General Lord George Paget, C.B., to Louisa, 
youngest dau. of Charles Heneage, esq., and the 
Hon. Mrs. Heneage. 

Feb. 11. At Georgetown, Demerara, the Rev. 
Charles Morgan, Sub-Warden of Bishop’s Col- 
lege, to Mary Sarah Elizabeth, eldest dau. of 
Erasmus Robertson, esq., barrister-at-law, of the 
Inner Temple, and of Chester. 

Feb. 19. At St. George’s, Bloomsbury, James 
Edward, eldest son of the late Rev. James Gibson, 
Rector of Worlington, Suffolk, to Anne Agnes, 
only dau. of the late William Devey, esq. 

Feb. 20. At Blackwood, Dumfriesshire, N.B., 
Major Robertson Larkins, H.M. Bengal Army,, 
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son of the late John Pascal Larkins, esq., Bengal 
Civil Service, to Fanny Eliza, second dau. of the 
late George Dougal, esq., of Blackwood, formerly 
of Calcutta. 

At St. John’s, Fitzroy-sq., Claud, eldest son of 
Major-Gen. Claud Douglas, to Ellen, fourth dau. 
of C. Callow, esq., late of Brompton, Middlesex. 

At St. Mary’s, Cheltenham, Bt.-Lieut.-Col. 
Scott Thompson, 14th Light Dragoons, only son 
of Pearson Thompson, esq., of Castlemaine, 
Victoria, to Susanna, second dau. of Edward 
Armitage, esq., of Farnley, Yorkshire, and 
Farnley-lodge, Cheltenham. 

Feb. 21. At St. Marylebone, Arthur Julius 
Pollock, esq., M.D., seventh son of the Right 
Hon, the Lord Chief Baron, to Ellen, dau. of the 
late Charles Bailey, esq., of Stratford-pl., and 
Lee Abbey, Lynton, North Devon. 

At Wortham, Robert Bruce Chichester, esq., 
Capt. 81st Regt., to Mary, dau. of the late Rev. 
Thomas D’Eye Betts, of Wortham-hall, and 
Rector of Martlesham, Suffolk. 

At Littlebourne, Kent, Col. J. W. Armstrong, 
C.B., eldest son of the late James Armstrong, 
esq., Bengal Civil Service, to Laura, dau. of 
Denne Denne, esq , Elbridge-house, Kent. 

Feb, 23. At Donnybrook, William Cooper, 
esq., Capt. 70th Regt., to Mary, eldest dau. of 
Joseph Watkins, esq., Elm-park, co. Dublin. 

At All Saints’, Wokingham, Berks, Lieut.-Col. 
William Edwyn Evans, lst Bombay Fusiliers, 
second son of the late John Evans, esq., of Stoney 
Down, Walthamstow, Essex, to Caroline Ann, 
only dau. of William Griffiths, esq., of Great 
Cumberland-pl., Hyde-park. 

In the British Consulate at Nice, Lieut.-Col. 
William C. Chester Master, C.B., of H.M.’s 5th 
Fusiliers, to Madeline Harriet Louisa, second 
dau. of Sir William Curtis, bart., of Caynham 
Court, Ludlow, Salop. 

Feb. 26. At Bawtry, Christopher Gilbert, 
youngest son of Wilkinson Peacock, esq., of 
Greatford-hall, Lincolnshire, to Caroline Maria, 
second dau. of the late Rev, Wm. Carr Fenton, 
Vicar of Mattersea. 

Feb. 27. At Newport, Isle of Wight, William 
Man, esq., of Tilehurst, Berks, to Elizabeth, only 
dau. of the late Mr. Daniel Marchant, of Reading. 

At Halstead, Kent, Chas. Edw. Walch, M.H.’s 
54th Regt., to Emma Elizabeth, youngest dau. of 
the late Harry Stoe Man, R.N. 

At Trinity Church, ‘Marylebone, the Rev. 
Francis Burdett Hurcomb, of Christ Church, 
Carlisle, to Mary S. A., only dau. of the late Brian 
McLaughlin, esq., of Greenwich Hospital. 

Feb. 28. At St. Stephen’s, Paddington, Thos. 
Francis Jeken Russel, Lieut. 43rd M.N.I., only 
son of the late Major-Gen. Russel, Royal Artil- 
lery, to Emma Louisa, eldest dau. of the late 
Rev. John Peacock Byde, M.A., Pembroke Col- 
lege, and of Bengeo, Herts. 

At Banff, Charles Wm. Sturgess, esq., H.M.S. 
“Cornwallis,” to Lucy Sarah, eldest dau. of 
Martin J. Wilkins, esq., late Solicitor-General of 
Nova Scotia. 

At St. Nicholas, Warwick, Chas. Temple, esq., 
of the Bengal Civil Service, to Hannah Maria, 
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youngest dau. of the late Michael Thomas Sadler, 
esq., M.P., F.R.S. 

March 6. At St. James’s, Piccadilly, Frederick 
Carr Swinnerton Dyer, Capt. 17th Regt., third 
son of Sir Thomas Dyer, bart., to Selenah Maria 
Ann, third dau. of the late Rev. E. D. Windsor 
Richards, Rector of St. Andrew’s, Glamorgansh. 

March7. At Lymington, Commander G. N. 
Towsey, R.N., to Fanny, second dau. of the late 
R. A. Daniell, esq., of Fairfield, near Lyming- 
ton, Hants. 

March 9. At Neuchatel, John W. Braddick, 
esq., of Boughton Mount, near Maidstone, Kent, 
to Laura, youngest dau. of John Hollingworth, 
esq., formerly of Boxley, Kent. 

March 13. At Breadsall, Derby, Wm. Hylton 
Dyer Longstaffe, esq., solicitor, Gateshead, to 
Margaret, youngest dau. of James Thompson, 
esq., Breadsal-lodge. 

At Leiston Church, Charles Pope James, esq., 
of Foulsham, Norfolk, third son of the late 
Wm. Rhodes James, esq., of Wyndham-house, 
Aldeburgh, to Madeline Emily, eldest dau. of 
the Rev. John Culvert Blathwayt, Incumbent 
of Leiston, Suffolk. 

March 14. At Croydon, Thomas Farley, esq., 
of Thornton-heath, to Frances, dau. of the late 
Thomas Boyton, esq., H.E.1.C.S., and granddau, 
of the late Capt. Boyton, of Dover. 

At Laverstock, Wilts, Arnold, son of Joseph 
d’Etlinger, esq., of Odessa, Bavarian Consul-Gen. 
to Grace Osborne, eldest dau. of Dr. Stevenson- 
Bushnan, of Laverstock-house, Salisbury. 

At Christ Church, St. Marylebone, Angelo 
Collen, son of Sir Geo. Hayter, Knt. and K.S.L., 
to Augusta, dau. of Sir Richard Charles Kirby, 
C.B., late Accountant-General of the Army. 

At Holy-cross Church, Edward Wm. Cadwal- 
ladar Lloyd, esq., 7th Royal Fusiliers, son of the 
late Rev. William Lloyd Fennor Glebe, to Annie, 
dau. of Edward Wilson, esq., Raheen-park, co. 
Tipperary. 

March 19. At Kensington, Lieut.-Col. Oakes, 
12th Royal Lancers, to Frances, youngest dau. 
of the late J. L. K. Lennox, esq., of Lennox 
Castle, N.B. 

March 20, At St. Helier’s, Jersey, J. Richards 
Welstead, esq., of Kimbolton, Huntingdonshire, 
late Capt. 7th Dragoon Guards, to Brenda Fanny, 
eldest dau. of Col. Wyatt, H.M. 65th Regt. 

At Urglin, Carlow, William, eldest son of 
Richard Jubb, esq., of Cliff, Yorkshire, and Glen 
East, co. Waterford, to Meeta Wright, dau. of 
the late Hebbert Newton, esq., J.P., Ballinglen, 
co. Wicklow, formerly of 32nd Regt. 

March 21. At St. George’s, Hanover-square, 
the Hon. James T. Fitzmaurice, R.N., son of 
the Right Hon. the Earl of Orkney, to Frances 
R. Ouseley, dau. of Sir William Gore Ouseley, 
K.C.B., LL.D. 

At Old Charlton, Kent, Major G. C. E. Powell, 
of the City of Dublin Regt. of Militia, second son 
of the late Thomas Eyre Powell, esq., of Great 
Connell and Newbridge, co. Kildare, to Katha- 
rine Gordon, only dau. of the late Capt. James 
Woolfe, R.N, 





Obituary. 


[ Relatives or Friends supplying Memoirs are requested to append their Addresses, in 
order that a Copy of the GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE containing their Communications 
may be forwarded to them.] 


H.R.H. Toe Ducuzss or KEnt. 

March 16. At Frogmore, aged 74, 
H.R.H. Maria Louisa Victoria, Duchess 
of Kent, the mother of her most gracious 
Majesty the Queen. 

This illustrious lady was the sixth and 
youngest child of His Serene Highness 
Francis, Duke of Saxe-Saalfeld Coburg, 
and was born on the 17th of August, 1786. 
Her early years were passed under the 
eye of her mother, a Princess of the house 
of Reuss, conjointly with her brother Leo- 
pold, the present King of the Belgians. 
In her 17th year, to meet the wishes of 
her family, she married Emich-Charles, 
Prince of Leiningen, who was twenty- 
eight years her senior, and a man al- 
most exclusively devoted to the sports of 
the field; but she soon gained a great 
influence with him, and when he died in 
1814 he left her the guardian of their only 
son, and ruler of the principality. 

It was two years after this that her 
brother Leopold was married to the Prin- 
cess Charlotte; and when the hopes form- 
ed on this occasion were frustrated by the 
death of the Princess, it was considered 
essential that the brothers of the Prince 
Regent should marry to avert any diffi- 
culties about the succession. Thus three 
Royal Dukes, the Duke of Clarence (after- 
wards William IV.), the Duke of Kent, 
and the Duke of Cambridge, contracted 
alliances with German Princesses, and 
were married within a few weeks of each 
other. The Duke of Kent selected Prince 
Leopold’s sister, the Princess of Leiningen, 
and was married to her at Coburg on the 
"29th of May, 1818, and again at Kew, on 
the 11th of July. 

Owing to matters that need not now 
be gone into, the circumstances of the 
Duke of Kent were much embarrassed— 
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so much so, that for the sake of economy 
he went to reside on the Continent, at his 
Duchess’s Palace at Leiningen, but when 
her accouchement drew nigh, the Duke, re- 
membering one of his father’s phrases, hur- 
ried with her to England, in order that his 
child, the heir presumptive to the throne, 
might be “born a Briton.” About a 
month after their arrival in this country, 
on the 24th of May, 1819, the Princess 
Victoria was born at Kensington Palace. 
As the recovery of the Duchess was 
rather slow, it was decided to pass the 
winter in the mild air of Devonshire. 
Thither they accordingly went, and settled 
in the vicinity of Sidmouth, but here she 
very soon again became a widow. The 
Duke, who was fond of exercise, often 
walked in the environs of Sidmouth, and 
one day returned home with wet feet. 
He neglected to change his boots, and 
remained playing with his little girl, the 
Princess Victoria, whom he took from the 
nurse’s arms. Cold and inflammation en- 
sued; from the first, the symptoms were 
most alarming, and the Duke expired 
shortly after, on Sunday, Jan. 23, 1820, 
leaving his family most inadequately pro- 
vided for. Her husband had died deeply 
in debt ; and the Duchess, who was with- 
out furniture or outfit, had only her 
jointure of £6,000 a-year, and through 
some defect in the Act of Parliament she 
could not touch even this scanty provision 
fur months after the Duke’s death. Her 
chief support and adviser was her brother, 
Prince Leopold, who allowed her an ad- 
ditional £3,000 a-year out of his income. 
Nor did he withdraw this allowance when 
in 1825, the Princess Victoria being six 
years of age, a further sum of £6,000 
a-year was granted by Parliament to be 
applied to her education as heir-presump- 
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tive to the throne. It was not, indeed, 
stopped until 1831, when the Prince, being 
made King of the Belgians, felt it his 
duty to forego the allowance of £35,000 
which he derived from this country, and 
when the House of Commons saw the 
wisdom of giving the Duchess of Kent 
another £10,000 a-year. 

During the reign of George IV. the 
Duchess lived retired, sedulously devoting 
herself to the health and education of her 
charge. But when William IV. ascended 
the throne, the Princess was of an age 
that rendered it desirable that she should 
become in some measure known to her 
fature subjects. She did not appear at 
the coronation of her uncle, but in the 
following year ber mother began a series 
of tours, in the course of which most of 
the English cities were visited, as well as 
very many noblemen’s seats, which gave 
the opportunity of initiating the Princess 
into some of the formalities and obser- 
vances that must at a future day occupy 
so much of her attention, and also of 
storing her mind with knowledge only to 
be gained by intercourse with persons of 
superior capacity. With the same view 
the Duchess held frequent receptions at 
her apartments in Kensington Palace, 
which, though offering little of the splen- 
dour of royalty, were frequented by many 
individuals of eminence in the literary 
and scientific world, with whom the Prin- 
eess was urged to converse with freedom, 
and from which she no doubt derived last- 
ing benefits. These proceedings were be- 
lieved not to be looked on with a favour- 
able eye at the Court, but their wisdom 
was so obvious, that the Duchess rose 
greatly in public esteem, and as she wisely 
avoided attaching herself to any party, 
the Parliament bore a strong testimony 
to her merit, by naming her as sole regent 
in the event of King William’s decease 
during the minority of the Princess Vic- 
toria; this high office it seemed likely 
that she would be called on to exercise, as 
the King’s health was long declining, and 
he lived but one month after the Princess 
Victoria had attained her majority. 

On the 20th of June, 1837, her daughter 
Bueceeded her uncle, King William IV., 

Gent. Maa. Vou. CCX. 
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and was crowned Queen of Great Britain 
on the 28th of June in the succeeding year. 
Upon Her Majesty’s removal to Bucking- 
ham Palace, her august mother dwelt there 
with her for some time. 

On Feb. 10, 1840, Her Majesty mar- 
ried her cousin, Prince Albert of Saxe- 
Coburg and Gotha, since which time her 
Royal Highness has generally resided either 
at Kensington Palace or at Frogmore. Her 
latter yearshave been unfortunately a period 
of much suffering from cancer, and at the 
marriage of the Princess Royal, her grand- 
mother was observed to be much altered, 
and to be in very delicate health. She 
had suffered much from her son’s death a 
year or two before; and her life had been 
on the whole one of great anxiety, so as to 
render it rather a matter of wonder that 
she should attain her advanced age. She 
accomplished, with little flagging, the peri- 
odical removals to Scotland, the Isle of 
Wight, Windsor, and London, which were 
as regularly established for her as for the 
Court; and, bodily affliction apart, her old 
age was a happy one, many of its hours 
being passed in her royal daughter’s pre- 
sence, and many more cheered by the 
affectionate attentions of her grandchild. 
ren. Wherever she appeared she was in- 
variably received with the respect and 
affection that was due alike to the virtues 
of her character, and the success of her 
efforts to fit her daughter for her high 
position. 

Of the children of her Royal Highness 
by the Prince of Leiningen only one 
survives. Charles-Frederick married, in 
1829, Maria, daughter of the late Count 
Maximilian of Kleblesberg, but died a few 
years ago; his son, the Prince of Leinin- 
gen, is an officer in the Royal Navy. The 
Princess Anne-Feodore resided with her 
mother in England; and in 1822 was 
united to Ernest-Christian-Charles, Prince 
of Hohenlohe Langenburg, a general in 
the Wurtemburg service. 

The remains of the Duchess were de- 
posited in the royal vault at Windsor, ons 
the 25th of March, the funeral being at- 
tended by the Prince Consort, the Prince 
of Wales, and other members of the royal 
family; but it is understood to be the 
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intention to remove them eventually to 
a cemetery now in course of construction 
at Frogmore. 


Tur Duxe oF SUTHERLAND, K.G. 

Feb. 28. At Trentham, aged 74, George 
Granville Sutherland-Leveson-Gower, se- 
cond Duke of Sutherland, Marquis of 
Stafford, Earl Gower, Viscount Trentham, 
and Baron Gower; also Earl of Suther- 
land and Baron Strathnaver in the peer- 
age of Scotland. 

The deceased peer was born in London, 
Aug. 8, 1786, and was the eldest son of 
George Granville, first Duke of Suther- 
land, by Elizabeth, Countess of Sutherland, 
in her own right. He was educated at 
Christ Church, Oxford, where he graduated 
in 1806. He was M.P. for Staffordshire 
from 1815 to 1820, and was summoned to 
the House of Lords in his father’s life- 
time as Baron Gower. In 1833 he suc- 
ceeded to the dukedom, and in 1839, on 
the death of his mother, to the Scottish 
honours. In 1823 he married Lady Har- 
riet Elizabeth Georgiana Howard, third 
daughter of the sixth Earl of Carlisle, who 
for a length of time has occupied the 
position of Mistress of the Robes to her 
Majesty, by whom he had issue seven 
daughters and four sons. Three sons and 
four daughters survive him. The ladies 
are all married, and are the Duchess of 
Argyle, the Marchioness of Kildare, Lady 
Blantyre, and Lady Constance Grosve- 
nor. Lord Frederick George, a lieutenant 
in the Coldstream Guards, died in the 
Crimea, October, 1854. His Grace’s eldest 
son, George Granville-Leveson-Gower,Mar- 
quis of Stafford, now Duke of Sutherland, 
was born on the 19th of December, 1828, 
and has for many years represented the 
county of Sutherland. He married, on 
the 20th of June, 1849, Anne, only daugh- 
ter and heir of the late John Hay Mac- 
kenzie, Esq., of Newhall and Cromarty, 
by whom he has two sons and a daughter. 

The deceased peer was a Knight of the 
Garter, Lord-Lieutenant of Sutherland, 
and High Steward of Stafford; he had 
also fifteen livings in his patronage. He 
was a Liberal in politics, took great 
interest in scientific pursuits, and was a 
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trustee of the British Museum and of 
the National Gallery. 


Siz Jonn Owen, Barr. 

Feb. 6. At Taynton-house, near New- 
ent, Gloucestershire, aged 84, Sir John 
Owen, Bart., Lord-Lieutenant of Pem- 
brokeshire, Governor of Milford Haven, 
and M.P: for the Pembroke district of 
boroughs. 

The late baronet, who was the eldest 
son of the late Joseph Lord, Esq., of Pem- 
broke, by Corbetta, daughter of Lieut.- 
Gen. Owen, and granddaughter of Sir 
Arthur Owen, third baronet (of the line 
which was first raised to the title in 1641, 
and became extinct on the death of Sir 
William Owen, eighth baronet, without 
issue, in 1851), was born in 1777, and was 
educated at Christ Church, Oxford, where 
he graduated B.A. in 1804. He was sub- 
sequently called to the Bar, and entered 
Parliament in 1806 as Member for Pem- 
brokeshire, in which capacity he steadily 
supported the Administration of Lord 
Liverpool. He continued to sit for that 
constituency until the general election of 
1841, when he retired in favour of Lord 
Emlyn, now Earl of Cawdor, and was 
elected for the Pembroke district of 
boroughs, which he represented to the 
day of his death, having been thus an 
M.P. for nearly fifty-five years, a period 
unequalled except by Sir Charles Burrell, 
M.P. for Shoreham, who entered Parlia- 
ment at the same time, and is now the 
“Father of the House.” He assumed, by 
royal licence, the name and arms of Owen 
in lieu of his patronymic of Lord, in 1809, 
on succeeding by will to the large estates 
of his relative, Sir High Owen, sixth 
baronet, and was created a baronet, with 
a fresh patent, Jan. 12,1813. Sir John 
Owen was twice married; first, in 1802, 
to Charlotte, daughter of the Rev. John 
L. Phillips, by whom, who died in 1829, 
he had issue four daughters and a son, 
Colonel Hugh Owen, of Landshipping, 
Pembroke, who recently contested the 
county against Mr. G. L. Phillips, on the 
occasion of the vacancy caused by Lord 
Emlyn’s succession to the Peerage. Sir 
John married, secondly, in 1830, Mary 
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Frances, third daughter of Edward Ste- 
phenson, Esq., of Farley Hill, Berks., by 
whom also he has a family. The present 
baronet was born in 1803, and sat for the 
Pembroke boroughs from 1826 to March 
1888, when he accepted the Chiltern 
Hundreds, in order to supply Sir J. R. G. 
Graham with a seat in the House after his 
defeat in Cumberland. He married, in 
1825, Angelina Cordelia, daughter of the 
late Sir Charles Gould Morgan, Bart., of 
Tredegar, and sister of Lord Tredegar, 
but was left a widower in 1844, with four 
sons and two daughters, 


Gey. SrR ARCHIBALD Mactratrnz, K.C.B. 
Mar. 9. In Cumberland-street, London, 
aged 77, General Sir Archibald Maclaine, 
K.C.B., Colonel of the 52nd Regiment. 
The deceased was the second son of 
Gillian Maclaine, esq., of Scullasdale, in 
the Isle of Mull, by the eldest daughter 
of M‘Quarie of M‘Quarie, the chief of Dlva, 
and was born in 1783. He entered the 
old 94th Regiment in his 13th year, and 
served in the Mysore campaign of 1797 
against Tippoo Sultan, including the bat- 
tle of Malavelly, and in the siege and 
storming of Seringapatam, where he re- 
ceived three wounds, from the effects of 
which he was confined in hospital for up- 
wards of a year. From the time of his 
recovery he was actively employed until 
the year 1804, when his broken health 
from repeated wounds compelled him to 
return to Europe; he had been engaged 
in the capture of the Danish settlement of 
Tranquebar, and in the Polygar war in 
1801, including the battle of Ardringry 
and affair of Serimgapore, in the Mahratta 
war of 1802, 3, 4 against Scindia, Holkar, 
and the Berar Rajah, including the storm 
of Juluaghur, siege and storming of Gawil- 
ghur, the siege of Asseghur, and the bat- 
tle of Argaum. After some home s 'rvice 
he was sent to the Peninsula, where he 
served the campaigns of 1810, 11, 12, 
and was dangerously wounded at the bat- 
tle of Barossa, but his most remarkable 
exploit was his noble defence of Matagorda. 
This was an outwork of Cadiz, and was 
held by him with only 155 men, from the 
22nd of February to the 22nd of. April, 
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1810, against a force of 8,000 French 
under the personal command of Marshal 
Soult. The redoubt was at last utterly 
ruined by the enemy’s artillery, and he 
was obliged to surrender, but so highly 
was his stubborn defence esteemed, that 
he received the order of Charles III. of 
Spain, and many years after he was ho- 
noured with knighthood by William IV. 
His commissions bore date—Ensign, April 
16, 1794; Lieutenant, April 29, 1795; 
Captain, December 22, 1804; Major, Oc- 
tober 4, 1810; Lieutenant-Colonel, Jan. 
25, 1813; Colonel, July 22, 1830 ; Major- 


-General, November 23, 1841 ; Lieutenant- 
-General, November 11, 1851; General, 


June 5, 1855. He was appointed Colonel 
of the 52nd Foot in February, 1847, and in 
1852 was nominated a Knight Commander 
of the Order of the Bath. He married in 
1823, the daughter of Capt. Bridges of 
the 4th Light Dragoons, and granddaugh- 
ter of Gen. Bridges, a distinguished officer 
of the East India Company’s service. 


F. H. NorruHen, Esq., M.D. 

Jan. 11. At Lea-house, near Eccleshull, 
Staffordshire, aged 89, Francis Hickin 
Northen, Esq., M.D. 

The deceased, born Nov. 26, 1771, was 
the eldest son of William Northen, Esq., 
of Eccleshall, by his wife Mary, eldest 
daughter of Francis Hickin, Esq., of Stone, 
Staffordshire, and had nearly reached the 
patriarchal age of ninety years, retaining 
to within a short period of his death the 
full possession of his bodily and mental 
faculties, and enjoying a remarkable ex- 
emption from those infirmities which 
usually attend a very advanced age. He 
was a highly respected member of the 
medical profession, and for a long term 
of years had enjoyed a well-earned reputa- 
tion for ability and skill. In early life he 
became a student of the University of 
Edinburgh, where he obtained great pro- 
ficiency in all the branches of his profes- 
sion, under the tuition of the very eminent 
men who at that time filled the professorial 
chairs of medicine in that distinguished 
seat of learning and science. Having con- 
cluded a honourable career as a student, 
he became connected. in the. course of 
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his profession with the Staffordshire 
Militia, or the “King’s Own,” forming 
one of the medical staff of that regiment, 
and was constantly about the person of 
King George III. at Windsor and other 
places. He subsequently settled at New- 
eastle-under-Lyme, where he practised as 
a physician during the long term of thirty- 
three years. Whilst resident in that place 
he had a large share of public confidence, 
having been successively Physician and 
Physician- Extraordinary to the North 
Staffordshire Infirmary. During the time 
he lived at Newcastle he became Colonel- 
Commandant of the two corps of New- 
castle Infantry Volunteers, and was pre- 
sented by the officers with a very superb 
silver cup in token of their affection and 
respect. The last twenty-six years of his 
life he lived in honourable retirement at 
the Lea-house, in the parish of Adbaston, 
Staffordshire, loved and respected by all 
who knew him, and long will those who 
shared his friendship and hospitality re- 
member the kindness of his disposition, 
the urbanity of his manners, and the 
peculiar zest and humour with which he 
related anecdotes of the stirring times 
through which he had passed, when the 
aggressive policy of France and the war 
consequent upon it called forth the enthu- 
siasm of every Briton from one end of the 
country to the other. Dr. Northen was 
a man of a highly cultivated understand- 
ing, and distinguished as he was by great 
cheerfulness and amiability of temper, he 
won the regard and esteem of all. He 
was a gentleman of that good old school 
to which we look back with love and 
respect as furnishing specimens of our 
nation of which posterity may be proud. 
His memory will long live amongst the 
admirers of real worth, and he has gone 
to the grave attended by the sincere 
regrets of many, as one of the best mem- 
bers of society and of the kindest friends 
of the poor. His remains were interred 
in Adbaston churchyard amidst a numer- 
ous concourse of spectators, who came from 
all parts of the neighbourhood to testify 
their sympathy and respect for his memory. 

Dr. Northen married, Aug. 25, 1803, 
Mary Ann, eldest daughter and co-heiress 
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of Vernon Cotton, Esq., of Lea-house, and 
by her, who died March 31, 1841, he had 
issue four daughters; 1. Harriet Elizabeth 
(deceased), who married, Jan. 28, 1830, 
the Rev. Henry Turton, M.A., Incumbent 
of Betley, Staffordshire, youngest son of 
John Turton, Esq., of Sugnall-hall, in the 
same county, and by whom she left issue 
two sons and two daughters; 2. Frances 
Hickin Northen, died unmarried at Lea- 
house, Feb. 28, 1859; 3. Mary Ann, (de- 
ceased), who married, March 23, 1836, 
Edward Wilson, Esq., M.D., of Newcastle- 
under-Lyme (also deceased), third son of 
John Wilson, Esq., of the Grove, Shrop. 
shire, and by whom she left issue two sons 
and one daughter; 4. Ellen Cotton (only 
surviving daughter), married, March 6, 
1844, the Rev. Sir Edward Harry Vaugha 
Colt, bart., of Hill, Gloucestershire, and 
has issue an only daughter. 

Dr. Northen is succeeded at Lea-house 
by his grandson, Francis William Turton, 
Esq., Lieut. R.N., who married, Oct. 30, 
1856, Sophy, eldest daughter of Curwen 
Smith, Esq., of Frognall-hall, Hampstead. 


RanDLE WILBRAHAM, Esq. 

Jan. 12. At Rode-hall, aged 88, Randle 
Wilbraham, Esq. 

The deceased, who was born in 1773, 
was the younger of the two sons of Richard 
Wilbraham, Esq., of Rode-hall, M.P. for 
Chester from 1760 to 1791, who married 
the neice and heiress of Sir Thomas Bootle, 
of Lathom-house, Lancashire, and assumed 
her name. The elder son, Edward, suc- 
ceeded to the Lancashire estates, and was 
afterwards raised to the peerage by the 
title of Lord Skelmersdale. Mr. Wilbra- 
ham took the Rode and other Cheshire 
estates, as the younger son’s portion, (al- 
though the principal family property,) on 
the death of his father in 1796. Richard 
Wilbraham, Esq., was High Steward of 
Congleton, and on his death Mr. Salmon 
was elected to succeed him. That gen- 
tleman lived only two years after his 
appointment, and in 1798 Mr. Randle 
Wilbraham was unanimously elected to 
the office, which his death has vacated 
after a tenure of 62 years. The late Lord 
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Skelmersdale and Mr. Wilbraham had 
several sisters, one of whom married the 
late Lord Alvanley ; and another, by mar- 
riage with William Egerton, Esq., of 
Tatton-park, became the mother of the 
late Wilbraham Egerton, Esq., and the 
grandmother of Lord Egerton of Tatton. 
Mr. Wilbraham was also uncle of the 
Countess of Derby, who is a daughter of 
Lord Skelmersdale. 

The late Mr. Wilbraham’s first wife 
was Letitia, daughter of the Rev. Edward 
Rudd, Rector of Haughton, co. Durham, 
by whom was born his heir and successor, 
the present Randle Wilbraham, Esq., and 
two daughters, one of whom married her 
cousin, Sir Archibald Edmonstone, Bart., 
of Duntreath, Scotland. His second wife 
was Sibylla, the youngest daughter of the 
late Philip Egerton, Esq., of Oulton-park, 
who survives him. The eldest son of this 
marriage is the Rev. Charles Philip Wil- 
braham, formerly a Captain in the Guards, 
now Vicar of Audley. Colonel Wilbraham, 
the Adjutant-General of the northern dis- 
trict, is the next in seniority; and the 
youngest son is F. H. R. Wilbraham, Esq., 
the Captain of the Congleton Rifle corps ; 
and there are four daughters. 

Mr. Wilbraham was the representative 
of a younger branch of one of the ancient 
families of Cheshire, “that seed-plot of 
gentry,” being the fifteenth in direct male 
descent from Sir Richard de Wilburgham, 
High Sheriff for Cheshire in the 43rd 
Henry III. (1259), who, by his two mar- 
riages with heiresses of the Houses. of 
Vernon of Shipbrook and Venables of 
Kinderton, acquired large estates in the 
county, a portion of which are still in 
the possession of the elder branch of the 
family. 

During his long life Mr. Wilbraham was 
widely known for his liberality as a land- 
lord, for his unbounded charity, and for the 
stores of sound learning and the knowledge 
with which his cultivated mind was amply 
filled,—the result of a studious youth, and 
of an early manhood devoted to the acqui- 
sition of knowledge of every nseful kind, 
by all the means at command of an Eng- 
lish gentleman of wealth and high connec- 
tion, and especially by extensive travel 
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throughout Europe and the East, in days 
when travelling was not a matter of rail- 
ways, fast-going steam-boats, and luxu- 
rious hotels. His researches in Persia 
nearly cost him his life by almost fatal 
fever. 

During the long period while Mr. Wil- 
braham “dwelt among his own people,” 
the respect with which he was regarded 
increased year by year; and when at 
length the time approached which would 
fulfil half a century of his having held the 
position of High Steward of the borough 
of Congleton, effect was given to a very 
general desire to commemorate the event 
by a suitable memorial. In the autumn of 
1848 the sum of £681 6s. 6d. was raised 
by subscription, from the whole country 
round, for the purpose. It was resolved 
that a sum should be invested in the funds 
(£450) sufficient for the free education for 
ever of three boys at the Grammar-school 
of the borough, and that the residue 
should be expended in medals, to be exe- 
cuted by Mr. Wyon, medallist to the 
Queen, of which a copy in gold should be 
presented to Mr. Wilbraham. A silver 
box was also obtained to contain the deed 
of endowment; and tablets were to be 
affixed in the Town-hall and Grammar- 
school, in perpetual record of the founda- 
tion. The cost of these additional matters, 
and the expenses of the day of celebration 
over, the sums received left a balance of 
£15 2s. 3d., which, by Mr. Wilbraham’s 
desire, was appropriated to the fund for 
the repair and restoration of the school 
premises. The day of the celebration was 
a public holiday in Congleton, and when- 
ever Mr. Wilbraham appeared in public 
afterwards, he invariably wore the medal 
that he had then received. 

His last public appearance was for a few 
minutes at the “ Bull’s-head Inn,” in Oc- 
tober, 1858, when he celebrated the six- 
tieth anniversary of his High Stewardship 
by ordering a dinner for the jury, who he 
desired should consist of twelve of the 
oldest freemen of the borvugh, his “old 
friend,” the late Mr. Edward Drakeford, 
being the foreman. On that occasion 
some curious reckoner made out the united 
ages of the Deputy-Steward and twelve 
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jurymen to be exactly a thousand years. 
Mr. Wilbraham came into the room but 
just to greet his aged guests, and in a few 
touching words bade them farewell. 

Since that period, owing to a failure of 
sight and hearing, Mr. Wilbraham had 
scarcely quitted the house, but he did not 
take to his bed until a few days before his 
death, and his departure was as calm and 
peaceful as might be expected from his 
well-spent life. 


Tue Rev. J. B. P. Dennis, B.A., F.G.S. 

[We comply with the wish of a friend 
of the deceased in giving insertion to a 
more detailed notice than that which has 
already appeared in our pages *.] 

Jan, 12. At his residence in Garland- 
street, Bury St. Edmund's, aged 45, the 
Rev. James Blatch Piggot Dennis, B.A., 
F.G.S. 

This gentleman was the son of Philip 
Piggot Dennis, Esq., an officer in the 
army, and having taken his degree as a 
member of Queen’s College, Oxford, he was 
ordained in the summer of 1839, by Dr. 
Maltby, Bishop of Durham, to the curacy 
of Heworth, near Gateshead, being the 
first assistant whose services the over- 
worked incumbent was enabled to engage 
by the aid of a grant from the Society for 
the Employment of Additional Curates. 
Here, by the kindness of his disposition, 
and the exercise of abundant charity, he 
won the esteem and affection of the peo- 
ple, and by his useful and unpretending 
labours paved the way and mainly con- 
tributed to the erection of a new church 
and new schools in a populous district 
which has since become a distinct and 
separate parish, In 1840 Mr. Dennis 
officiated as chaplain to his stepfather, T. 
A. Cooke, Esq., of Peterborough, who was 
that year High Sheriff for Northampton- 
shire. In 1842 he went to reside at the 
Vicarage of Maxey, a village in the neigh- 
bourhood of Peterborough, where for seven 
years and upwards he undertook the sole 
charge of the parish, and performed all the 
duties to the entire satisfaction of the esti- 
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mable vicar, Dr. James, one of the canons 
of the cathedral, who has deserved so well 
of the Church at large by his many admi- 
rable contributions to our devotional lite. 
rature. Being obliged to quit Maxey on 
Dr. James's resignation of the. living, and 
having a large family, Mr. Dennis was in. 
duced to select Bury St, Edmund’s as the 
place of his future abode, from the advan. 
tages in an educational point of view 
which that town afforded. For some time 
after his settlement there he held the 
curacy of St. James's, and afterwards be. 
came one of the masters of the grammar. 
school. Latterly, however, he had only 
occasional duty, and devoted much of his 
leisure to scientific pursuits, though he 
still continued to take the most lively 
interest in all matters affecting the wel- 
fare of the Church. His microscopical 
researches into the internal structure of 
bone were briefly alluded to in our former 
notice, and the value of his discoveries 
was stated to have been recognised by 
savans of the greatest eminence. It is 
well known that great anatomists like 
Professor Owen have been able, from the 
outward form of a few bones and teeth, to 
reproduce and build up the lost animal to 
which they have belonged; but Mr. Den- 
nis’s theory goes further, and will, we un- 
derstand, when developed more fully, ena- 
ble the anatomist even from the smallest 
fragment of bone to determine not merely 
the class, but also the habits of the animal 
to which it has belonged. 

Mr. Dennis was also an ornithologist, 
and formed a collection of birds, in the 
stuffing of which he exhibited great skill, 
as well as close observation of the habits 
and attitudes of each specimen in its na- 
tural state. The collection, which. by the 
kindness of its owner was deposited in 
the Bury Museum, it is now proposed to 
purchase by subscription, in order that it 
may remain where it is, and serve as a 
memorial of the interest taken by Mr. 
Dennis in the scientific institutions of the 
town. Besides papers communicated to 
the Geological Society and to the “ Journal 
of Microscopical Science,” Mr. Dennis was 
the author of the following pamphlets :— 
“Some Thoughts on the Necessity of 
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Rites and Ceremonies in the Church, and 
of the Apostolical Succession; occasioned 
by a Sermon preached at the Visitation 
of the Archdeacon of Northampton, on 
the 22nd of May, 1848, at St. John Bap- 
tist’s Church, Peterborough.” (London, 
1848. 59 pp.) “A Letter to Lord John 
Russell relative to some Allusions in his 
Lordship’s Speech concerning the Appro- 
priation of the Revenues of the Irish 
Church. By Lucius.” (London, 1848. 15 
pp.) “A Letter to Lord John Russell in 
Favour of Urging the Revival of Convo- 
cation at the Present Crisis in the Church 
of England. By Lucius.” (London, 1850.) 
“ An Answer to Mr. Baillie’s Letter to the 
Parishioners of Lawshall, telling them 
why he left them and became a Catholic.” 
(Bury St. Edmund’s, 1858.) 

Mr. Dennis was married at Heworth, 
Nov. 80, 1841, to Eliza, third daughter 
of the late Matthew Potts, Esq., of Caw- 
hill, near Gateshead, by whom he had a 
family of eleven children, of whom ten 
with their mother survive to deplore the 
loss of him in the prime of life. 


PROFESSOR STEPHEN REAY. 


Jan.20. At his residence, 46, St. Giles’, 
Oxford, aged 78 years, the Rev. Stephen 
Reay, B.D., Laudian Professor of Arabic. 

So very excellent a person would amply 
deserve a notice in these pages, even if 
his Academical position did not point him 
out as one who ought not to be allowed 
to depart without such commemoration. 

He was the only child of the Rev. John 
Reay and Isabella More his wife, and was 
born at Montrose, N.B., on Good Friday, 
March 29, 1782: his father, John Reay, 
(descended from an old and respectable 
Scottish family,) having been ordained 
(Dec. 21, 1779) by Dr. Robert Lowth, 
Bishop of London, to the English Chapel 
at Montrose. John was a man of learn- 
ing and sterling sense, as « few of his 
letters which have been preserved shew. 
But his healthy piety and excellent feel- 
ing are even more conspicuous. The let- 
ters alluded to were addressed by the 
father (from his cure) to the son while 
pursuing his studies at the University of 
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Edinburgh, where he was the pupil of 
Dalziel and of Dugald Stewart. Having 
graduated at Edinburgh in March 1802, 
Mr. Reay was ordained in Chester Cathe- 
Gral, (Sept. 21, 1806,) and on the same 
day was licensed to the curacy of Shot- 
wick, in Cheshire, where his paternal uncle 
and namesake had a cure. Thence, he mi- 
grated into Lancashire, and became curate 
of Haslingden; at which place he exer- 
cised his ministry for several years. From 
thence he returned to Scotland. 

Some notion of the singularly desolate 
character of this locality may be obtained 
from the description of it which a former 
incumbent (the Rev. Mr. Thelwall) sent 
to his friends, who had requested him to 
tell them something about Haslingden, 
and the people among whom he had gone 
to dwell. “I have gotten the heathen,” 
he said, “for mine inheritance, and the 
uttermost parts of the earth for my pos- 
session.” 

Among the heathen of Haslingden, how- 
ever, Mr. Reay found a lady who was in 
the best and truest sense of the word a 
Christian. Eleonora, daughter of George 
Hargreave, Esq., of Hoddlesdon Hall, (and 
afterwards of Haslingden) became his wife, 
in 1832. It would be a wrong to the me- 
mory of so excellent a person to withhold 
the praise which was so justly her due. 
She was of a truly munificent spirit, and 
excelled in the art of doing good in 
secret, The whole business of her life 
seemed to be to care for the friendless, 
and to provide for those who had need; 
practising denial towards herself alone. 
The extent of her charities was even sur- 
prising; but it was rarely that she con- 
fessed them even to those who knew her 
best. With this lady Mr. Reay lived in 
great happiness for twenty-nine years, 
surviving her only nineteen days, One 
of his latest acts was singularly charac- 
teristic of the spirit which equally influ- 
enced them both. Immediately after his 
wife’s death, he directed that all her cha- 
ritable subscriptions for the ensuing year 
might be paid, as if she were yet living. 

Mr. Reay is found to have graduated 
at Oxford, from St. Alban Hall, — B.A, 
Oct. 22,1817; M.A. March 4, 1823; B.D. 
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Nov. 18, 1841. He was for several years 
Vice-Principal to Dr. Winstanly, who pre- 
sided over the Hall from 1796 to 1823; 
and often spoke in later years of the learn- 
ing of his Principal, and of the encourage- 
ment he had received from him in the 
study of Hebrew. Mr. Reay was appointed 
Laudian Professor of Arabic in 1840, an 
office which he held until the time of his 
death. 

The only occasion on which Mr. Reay 
is ever known to have been an author, 
was when in 1818 he published a pamphlet, 
entitled, ‘‘ Observations on the defence of 
the Church Missionary Society against the 
ohjections of the Archdeacon of Bath, [the 
Rev. Josiah Thomas,]—By Pileus Quad- 
ratus,”—an excellent production. He also 
edited the Hebrew text of the history of 
Joseph, for the use of students of Hebrew. 

By residents in Oxford during the last 
quarter of a century, Professor Reay will 
chiefly be remembered in connexion with 
the Bodleian Library, where he held the 
office of Under-Librarian ever since the 
year 1828, under Dr. Bandinel, who was his 
coetanean, and who outlived him by only 
a few weeks. For a short period he was 
also curate of St. Peter-le-Bailey in Oxford; 
and is remembered there not more for his 
piety and learning, than for his kindness 
of heart and courtesy of manner. No one 
in truth who knew Mr. Reay intimately, 
could fail to be struck by the exceeding 
Christian courtesy which never forsook 
him. But those who knew him best, 
knew also how many of the yet brighter 
Christian graces were his,—profound hu- 
mility, and habitual acquiescence in the 
Divine will, and a most unfeigned love of 
goodness, in whatever shape. 

If a character could be drawn by a 
single word, guwilelessness would express 
that of Mr. Reay; and when a short in- 
scription had to be written for his coffin- 
plate, the loftiest of the Gospel beatitudes, 
—*“ Blessed are the pure in heart,”—sug- 
gested itself irresistibly. He was, in truth, 
a most genuine Christian character. He 
was never heard to utter an unkind word 
of anybody. He never could be got to 
assent to an ill-natured observation. The 
present writer would often playfully offer 
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satirical comments on their mutual ac- 
quaintance; and give his aged friend the 
opportunity, if he pleased, of expressing 
dislike. But he can never remember an 
instance where Mr. Reay assented. His 
common resource was to feign himself 
“rather deafer to-day than usual ;” and, 
(on whichever side one might happen to 
be,) one received a hint that he never was 
“able to hear with that ear.” 

He was very firm in his opinions; and 
those whom he honoured with his friend. 
ship knew well with how firm and faith. 
ful a person they had to do. Not that he 
was a party man. Strife and division were 
an atmosphere specially hateful to him: 
but his old fashioned Churchmanship, 
while it detested Popery, abhorred In- 
fidelity, and even Indifferentism, yet more, 
His was the Churchmanship which loves 
with fewest professions of loving; and 
which proves its attachment by its obedi- 
ence, and its habitual use of every Chris- 
tian privilege. Mr. Reay was one of the 
little band of ancient friends whom the 
late venerable President of Magdalen Col- 
lege used to assemble round his dinner 
table on Sunday; and very sincere was 
the regard which subsisted on either side. 
In the 2nd volume of his Opuscula, at 
p- 95, Dr. Routh commemorates a literary 
obligation, which, (he says,) “ humanitati 
debeo viri reverendi Stephani Reay, e 
bibliothecé Bodleiané; cujus facilitatem, 
verecundiam, eruditionemque omnes ag- 
noscunt.” 

For several years past, Mr. Reay had 
shewn signs of fuiling health; and his 
visits to his delightful little study in the 
Bodleian (overlooking Exeter garden) be- 
came less and less frequent. The present 
writer will ever especially picture him as 
he appeared since his wife’s death, sitting 
in his chimney corner; silent, but very 
sorrowful; and calmly anticipating the 
summons which he felt must soon come to 
himself, and for which he humbly longed. 
His tall thin figure seemed more than 
ever bowed beneath the burthen of his 
years; and his venerable features wore an 
expression of resigned grief which it was 
affecting to witness. The excessive cold- 
ness of the season conspired to accelerate 
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his death. Truly was it said by a Greek 
poet two thousand years ago,— 
ouixpa makad owuar’ ebvdge por). 

He took to his bed on Saturday, Feb, 19, 
and had a slight apoplectic seizure on the 
same evening from which he never at all 
recovered. He died the day following, at 
about noon, like one taking his rest in 
sleep; drawing each breath at longer in- 
tervals, as the wave of life ebbed away: 
so that it was impossible to note the exact 
instant at which he entered into rest. 

His remains were interred in the Ceme- 
tery called that of St. Sepulchre, Oxford ; 
ina vault where less than three weeks be- 
fore had been deposited the remains of 
his wife. That resting-place they had 
prepared for themselves in their lifetime, 
—close to the door of the Cemetery chapel, 
and on the east side of the gravel path. 


Tue Rev. Dr. BANDINEL. 

Feb. 6. At Oxford, aged 79, the Rev. 
Bulkeley Bandinel, D.D. 

The deceased, who for so many years 
filled, with such great advantage to the 
public at large and the world of letters in 
particular, the post of Librarian to the 
Bodleian, or, to speak with academic pre- 
cision, “ Keeper of Bodley’s Library,” was 
descended from one of the oldest and 
noblest families of Italy, the representative 
of which in the early part of the seven- 
teenth century settled in Jersey, and was 
appointed the first Protestant Dean of 
that island by James the First. 

Dr. James Bandinel, father of the late 
librarian, was the first of the family who 
settled in England. He became successively 
Fellow of Jesus College and Public Orator 
at Oxford, and was appointed first Bampton 
Lecturer, and subsequently Vicar of Ne- 
therbury in Dorsetshire. 

His eldest son, the subject of this notice, 
was born in the parish of St. Peter - in- 
the-East, Oxford, Feb. 21,1781. From 
Dr. Valpy’s well-known school at Reading 
he proceeded to the foundation at Winches- 
ter, and thence, in1800, asa scholar to New 
College. In 1805 he graduated as B.A., 
and in 1807 as M.A. In 1808 he went 
with Admiral Sir James (afterwards Lord) 
De Saumarez, as Chaplain in the “ Vic- 
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tory,” to the Baltic. In 1810 he was ap- 
pointed Under-Librarian by his godfather, 
the Rev. John Price, who had married his 
parents just thirty-five years before, and 
in 1813 he succeeded to the Librarianship 
vacated by Mr. Price’s death. In 1814, 
the year when the allied sovereigns visited 
Oxford, he filled the office of Proctor for 
the University, and discharged its arduous 
duties with great success and popularity. 
In 1815 he married Mary, eldest daughter 
of John Phillips, Esq., of Culham, Berks, 
In 1823 he was appointed by Dr. Barring- 
ton, then Bishop of Durham, to the Rec- 
tory of Haughton-le-Skerne, in that county, 
and proceeded to the degrees of B.D. and 
D.D. In tho spring of 1860, feeling the 
pressure of his advanced age, he tendered 
his resignation, and in Michaelmas of the 
same year retired upon a pension consider- 
ably exceeding that fixed by statute, which 
was voluntarily accorded to him by the 
University ip consideration of his dis- 
tinguished services. He died Feb. 6, 1861, 
of angina pectoris, after his strength had 
been exhausted by a severe attack of 
bronchitis. 

Dr. Bandinel's administration of the 
Bodleian was characterized from first to 
last by zeal, energy, courte:y, and dis- 
cretion. As a librarian he was indefatig- 
able, as a connoisseur in books he had few 
equals, In fact, his knowledge of all that 
was and of almost all that was noé in the 
Bodleian Library would seem something 
quite fabulous, had it not been tested and 
proved on countless occasions. To the 
very last he knew the size, appearance, 
and position of every volume belongiag to 
that vast establishment. As a chief he 
was just, courteous, and discerning, and 
more than one who has since risen to 
affluence and distinction has owed his first 
start in life to Dr. Bandinel’s disinterested 
and discriminating kindness. As a host 
to strangers of distinction and students 
of all classes, he combined the graceful 
courtesy of the gentleman of the old 
school with the genuine kindness that 
sprang from his own heart. There was 
no trouble that he would not take for the 
most obscure scholar, if he was persuaded 
of his integrity and good faith. . He had, 
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however, a quick eye for a charlatan, 
whether of the manuscriptive or any other 
genus, and an extreme distaste for false 
pretensions of all kinds. 

Dr. Bandinel was for many years one of 
the Delegates of the University Press, and 
took a prominent part in editing Dugdale’s 
Monasticon and Clarendon’s “ History of 
the Rebellion,” as well as other works 
of mark. The latter subject took such 
a hold upon his mind that for many years 
of his life he neglected no occasion of pur- 
chasing books or tracts, some of them of 
great value, bearing upon the life and 
times of the unfortunate Charles. It is 
to be hoped that the University will not 
lose the opportunity now offered of secur- 
ing “ Bandinel’s Caroline Collection.” 


Rev. Dr. DonALDson. 

Feb. 10. At the house of his mother, in 
London, aged 48, John William Donald- 
son, D.D. : 

The deceased received his early educa- 
tion in the London University, and after- 
wards proceeded to Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, where in 1834 he obtained the 
highest place but one in the list of classi- 
eal honours, and displayed incidentally 
such evidence of his powers as attracted 
the special notice of one of the examiners 
—the present Bishop of St. David’s. The 
promise of excellence thus given was 
speedily fulfilled, for within five years of 
his bachelor’s degree he produced his “New 
Cratylus,” a work of extraordinary cha- 
racter from so young a writer. This, his 
first contribution to philological science, 
was followed by a long and successful 
series of publications elucidating the genius 
and structure of the two classical lan- 
guages, and illustrating Greek and Latin 
by ingenious comparisons with parent or 
kindred tongues, A scholar of such eminent 
proficiency had, of course, no difficulty in 
securing his share of academical endow- 
ments, and the prize of a Trinity Fellow- 
ship fell to his lot in the year after his 
degree. This preferment, however, he did 
not long retain. In a short time he mar- 
ried, and succeeded to the Mastership of 
King Edward’s School, in the town of 
Bury St. Edmund’s, where his abilities 
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were mainly devoted for some years to the 
work of direct education, but unhappily 
he also indulged in vague speculations on 
Biblical subjects, which rendered him a 
very unsafe guide for youth, as evidenced 
in his publication called “ Jashar,” one of 
the earliest instances of ‘free handling” 
of sacred subjects by men in holy orders. 
Beside this, he was deficient in the tact 
and discrimination of character which are 
essential to the successful conduct of a 
public school, and, after a lengthened 
trial, he discovered it himself; when he 
resigned his post, and devoted his talents 
exclusively to literary and academical pur- 
suits. In these matters his industry was 
wonderful, but he overtasked himself, and 
for months before his decease it was but 
too evident to his friends that both mind 
and body were giving way; yet in spite 
of their remonstrances he pursued his 
course, and at the time of his death he 
was actively engaged in preparing a new 
edition of his classical works, and in com- 
piling a Greek Lexicon, which should be 
adequate to his renown as ascholar. His 
attainments in languages were really 
very great, in which he was much aided 
by extraordinary powers of memory. A 
writer in the “ Bury Post,” speaking from 
personal knowledge, says—‘ The dates, 
names, and minutest details of history 
were ever present to his mind, and he 
could illustrate a philological argument 
by instant quotations from the most re- 
condite Greek plays and treatises with as 
much facility as if they were the popular 
ballads of his country.” He was much 
esteemed in private life for amiability of 
disposition, and his death is regretted by 
many who have no sympathy for his theo- 
logical opinions. 


Rev. Dr. WitL1aM CoLLIER SMITHERS. 
Feb. 19. At Maize-hill, Greenwich, 
aged 65, the Rev. Dr. W, C. Smithers, 
the principal of a school of high repute. 
The deceased was the son of a gentle- 
man of Scottish extraction and connec- 
tions, and was born in 1796. He received 
his education at Queen’s College, Oxford, 
where he was cotemporary with Arch- 
deacon Burney, the late eminent preacher, 
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Mr. Matthew, afterwards Vicar of St. 
Alphage, Greenwich, (which cure Dr. 
Smithers served for a period of eighteen 
yeirs, as well as that of Charlton for 
five,) the Rev. John Rogers Pitman, and 
others who have attained to eminence, 

Dr. Smithers was an admirable practical 
* teacher, as well as an excellent general 
scholar, and he acquired a high reputation 
in the classical world by the publication of 
the “Classical Student’s Manual,” a work 
which presents in a tabular form all the 
illustrations that Matthies, Hermann, Bos, 
Hoogeveen, Kuster, and Bude have furnish- 
ed for the full and critical appreciation of 
the Greek poets and historians. The work 
attained a third edition, and had high en- 
comiums bestowed upon it by the late Dr. 
Arnold of Rugby, as well as by scholars of 
great continental celebrity. The deceased 
was a man of exemplary character, and his 
loss is deeply regretted not only by his per- 
sonal friends, but by his numerous pupils, 
whose regard he justly acquired by his in- 
tegrity, truthfulness, and zeal for their 
best interests. 

His remains were interred in the ceme- 
tery at Nunhead, on the 25th of February. 


EDWARD PENRHYN, Esq. 

March 6. At his house at East Sheen, 
aged 65, Edward Penrhyn, Esq. 

An active and intelligent magistrate, 
a consistent and honourable politician, and 
a gentleman in every sense of the word, 
by birth, station, and means, he was of 
accepted and recognised value in all the 
relations of life; and it is not too much to 
affirm that there is no one perhaps of the 
public men of the county of Surrey de- 
ceased within the memory of the present 
generation whose loss will be so severely 
felt. His original name, some of our rea- 
ders may be aware, was Leycester, he 
being a younger branch of the Leycesters 
of Toft-hall, a very old Cheshire family ; 
and the assumption by him of the name 
of Penrhyn was in accordance with the 
will of his cousin, Lady Penrhyn, whose 
personal property he inherited. His early 
life was passed at Eton school, and subse- 
quently he entered the University of Cam- 
bridge. Mr. Penrhyn was Chairman of 
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the Quarter Sessions at Kingston for the 
last sixteen years, and had sat in Parlia- 
ment for Shaftesbury, about the time of 
the passing of the Reform Bill, for two or 
three short sessions. 

He married, in 1823, Lady Charlotte 
Stanley, eldest daughter of the late Earl 
of Derby, and leaves behind him two sons, 
Edward Hugh Leycester, Major in the 1st 
Surrey Militia, Oswald, in Holy Orders, 
incumbent of Bickerstaffe, Lancashire, and 
two daughters, the elder of whom is mar- 
ried to Morgan Yeatman, Esq., Command- 
ant of the 9th Surrey Rifles. A correspon- 
dent thus fitly sums up the feeling amongst 
all classes in the neighbourhood of Rich- 
mond at Mr. Penrhyn’s decease :— 


“ His active life, almost wholly devoted 
to the service of others in the duties of 
a Magistrate and Chairman of the Board 
of Guardians, at the Mendicity and other 
kindred Societies, was really so even and 
uneventful, that it is impossible adequately 
to describe for the public its value. To 
say he was the kindest friend to whose 
mature and sound judgment all were only 
too anxious to have recourse, not only in 
matters of doubt and difficulty, but also 
in parish and personal differences where 
his calm and conciliating impartiality 
rarely failed to pour oil on the troubled 
waters, gives but a faint idea of the Chris- 
tian character and sterling worth of him 
whose loss very many far beyond the circle 
of his acquaintance will long deplore.” 


CLERGY DECEASED. 

Jan. 4. At Fallangia, on the River Pongas, 
the Rev. Joseph Dean, one of the Missionaries 
of the West Indian Association for the Further- 
ance of the Gospel in Western Africa. 

Feb. 2. At Linsted, Spanish-town, Jamaica, 
the Rev. John Morison Myers, B.A., Head 
Master of the Jamaica Free-school, Walton, 
St. Anne’s. 

Feb. 11. Aged 58, the Rev. William Hartley, 
Vicar of Child’s Wickham, Gloucestershire. 

Feb. 15. After a short illness, aged 90, the 
Rev. William Marsden, B.D., Vicar of Eccles, 
Lancashire. 

At Nice, aged 25, the Rev. Charles Johnston 
Bourne, second son of the Rev. Rob. B, Bourne, 
of Donhead St. Andrew, Wilts. 

At Althorpe, aged 65, the Rey. James Aspinall, 
M.A., Rector.of that parish. The deceased was 
chaplain to the Right Hon. Lord Clonbrook, and 
J.P. for Lindsey ; he was formerly Incumbent of 
St. Luke’s, Liverpool. 

Very suddenly, at the residence of Charles 
Schreiber, esq., the Round-wood, Ipswich, aged 
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35, the Rev. Spencer Woodfield Maul, LL.B., 
Rector of Drinkstone, Suffolk. 

Feb.19. At Greenwich, aged 65, the Rev. Dr. 
W. C. Smithers. See Orrrvary. 

Feb. 21. At the Rectory, Bridge Casterton, 
near Stamford, aged 75, the Rev. Henry Atlay, 
M.A., formerly Fellow of St. John’s College, 
Cambridge, and 33 years rector of the parish. 

At the Vicarage, Bassingbourne, Cambridge- 
shire, aged 53, the Rev. Wm. Herbert Chapman, 
M.A., Vicar of the parish, only son of the Rev. 
William Herbert Chapman, Rector of Balsham, 
in the same county. 

At Parkstone, near Poole, aged 94, the Rev. 
Peter Wm. Jolliffe, M.A., Rector of St. James, 
Poole, to which living he was appointed in 1791. 
He was the son of William Jolliffe, merchant and 
alderman of Poole, where the family have been 
long settled. The great grandfather of the de- 
ceased, Captain Peter Jolliffe, had a gold chain 
and medal presented to him by William III. for 
capturing a French privateer off the Isle of Pur- 
beck in 1694. Mr. Jolliffe was educated at Eton 
(where he was a schoolfellow of the late Duke of 
Wellington), and afterwards went to Cambridge, 
where he took his degree of M.A., and wasshortly 
afterwards presented to the Perpetual Curacy of 
St. James, Poole, on the resignation of the Rev. 
William Davis. Till within the last six years he 
laboured diligently and unweariedly in the per- 
formance of his duties, which in the period of 
sixty-three years, from May, 1791, to March, 
1854, shewed the following results :—Baptisms, 
5215; marriages, 1748; burials, 4468, solemnized 
by himself. By his kind-hearted and liberal 
spirit, and his sympathising and benevolent dis- 
position towards the afflicted and distressed of 
all classes or denominations, he greatly endeared 
himself to the whole of his parishioners, and his 
funeral was attended by the great majority of 
them, as well as by the mayor and corporation. 
One matter mentioned by the local paper is very 
creditable to his memory :—“ At the close of the 
great war, numbers of discharged soldiers and 
sailors in the town and district resorted to agents 
in Poole to obtain for them from the government 
their arrears of pay and prize money. The pecu- 
lation and chicanery of many of these ‘agents’ 
came to the knowledge of the rector, who then 
devoted two days a week at the vestry in re- 
ceiving the papers and claims of those who were 
entitled to pay and prize money, and seeured for 
them that to which they were entitled free of 
eharge, thus preventing their being defrauded 
of large sums by dishonest means. This may 
be thought but a trifling incident, yet it is indi- 
eative of the character and energy of a man 
who has exercised so great an influenee in this 
town.” 

Feb. 24. At King’s-terrace, Southsea, aged 63, 
having survived his wife only twelve days, the 
Rev. Augustus Crofton, M.A., of Clooncahir- 
house, co. Leitrim, Ireland, and Lansdowne-pl., 
Brighton. 

Feb. 25. At Stonehall, (the residence of his 
father-in-law, Col. Dillon,) the Rev. H. Hampden 
Jones, of Adare, co. Limerick, Ireland, 
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Feb. 27. In the Cloisters, Chichester, aged 79, 
the Rev. William Miller, Minor Canon. 

At the Rectory, Baconsthorpe, aged 66, the 
Rev. John Anthony Partridge, M.A., Rector of 
Baconsthorpe and Boldham, in Norfolk. 

Feb. 28. At Eastbourne, (the residence of his 
father, the Rev. W. Beauclerck Robinson, M.A., 
Rector of Litlington, Sussex,) the Rev. W. Beau- 
clerck Robinson, jun., late Curate of Rattlesden, 
Suffolk. 

Marchi. At the Rectory, St. Breock, Corn- 
wall, aged 83, the Rev. Joseph Benson, D.D., 
Rector of that parish, and formerly Incumbent 
of Hounslow, Middlesex. 

At Bray, near Maidenhead, aged 75, the Rev. 
George Wellford, M.A. 

March 3. At Nice, aged 51, the Rev. Richard 
Townsend, J.P., Rector of Ickford, Bucks. 

March7. In London, aged 73, of pleurisy, the 
Rev. Dr. Masters, Vicar of Swingfield, Kent. 

At Putney-hill, aged 60, the Rev. Christopher 
Thomas Robinson, Perpetual Curate of Putney. 

March 10. At Longhope, Gloucestershire, 
aged 37, the Rev. Vernon George Guise, Vicar 
of the parish, and third surviving son of Gen. 
Sir John W. Guise, bart. 

March 15. Aged 59, the Rev. Charles De la 
Cour, Vicar of Heckington, Lincolnshire. 

At Sarre-court, Kent, aged 68, the Rev. John 
Hilton. 

At Stainton by Langworth, Lincolnshire, aged 
62, the Rev. George Ellis, for thirty-six years 
curate of the parish, and twenty-one years 
curate and rector of Snelland, in the same county. 

March 16. At Bath, after a very short illness, 
aged 66, the Rev, John Hopkins Bradney, of 
Leigh-house, Bradford-on-Avon, Wilts. 

March 22. After a long and painful illness, 
aged 59, the Rev. John Wing, Vicar of St. 
Mary’s, Leicester, and Confrater to Wyggeston’s 
Hospital. 


DEATHS. 
ARRANGED IN CHRONOLOGICAL ORDER. 


Dec. 21, 1860. At Hongkong, aged 27, Capt. 
Colmer Lynch, 87th (Royal Irish Fusiliers). 

Jan, 8, 1861. At Mhow, East Indies, Jane, 
wife of Capt. C. O. Maude, H.M.’s 7th Regt. 
Bombay N.I., Deputy Judge Advocate-General 
Mhow Division of the Bombay Army, and youngest 
dau. of the late Capt. T. W. Stokoe, H.E.1.C.S. 

Jan.9, At Ghoona, Central India, accidentally 
killed while out shooting, aged 28, Kenelm Neave, 
esq., Bombay Army, second surviving son of Sir 
R. Digby Neave, bart., and the late Hon. Lady 
Neave. 

Jan. 10. At Barrackpoor, Bengal, Louisa 
Mary, wife of Lieut.-Col. Stratton, 6th Royal 
Regt., and eldest dau. of John Kingston, esq. 
Glocester-gardens, Hyde-park. 

Jan. 13. At Bombay, aged 29, H. W. M. 
Hathway, esq., of the Bombay Uncovenanted 
Service. 

Jan, 18. At Norwich, aged 58, Thomas Lound, 
a landscape artist of genuine and fine feeling. 
His oil pictures shew that he had studied closely 
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the works of Crome of Norfolk, and his water- 
colour drawings were of the schoo! of Cox and 
Dewint, rather than of the clean drawing-master 
practice of the present day. He was engaged in 
the oldest established brewery in Norwich; had 
he devoted his whole time to art he would have 
been in the first rank of landscape painters. 

Jan. 23. At Hamilton, Bermuda, the Hon. 
Thomas Butterfield, formerly Chief Justice of 
* that Colony and President of H.M.’s Council. 

Jan. 26, Near Meerut, aged 25, Jas. Frederick, 
eldest son of Col. James Brind, C.B., of H.M.’e 
Bengal Horse Artillery. 

At Monte Video, Brazils, on board H.M.S. 
“Curagoa,” aged 19, Arthur Gore Alleyne, mid- 
shipman, eldest son of the Rev. T. Forster 
Alleyne, rector of Kentisbeare, Devon. 

Jan, 28. At Jaulnah, Mary Laura, wife of 
F. W. Bedingfeld, esq., H.M.’s 3rd Madras Ea« 
ropean Regt., and eldest dau. of Capt. W. Vine, 
6th Madras Light Cavalry. 

Feb. 6. At the Booksellers’ Provident Institu- 
tion, Abbot’s Langley, Herts., aged 86, Mr. Wm. 
Gossling, formerly of New Bond-st., book-eller. 
He retired from business. many years ago with 
a competency, but he lost all by unwisely turning 
farmer, and ended his days in the asylum which 
he had assisted to found. 

Feb. 8. At Horton Court, neat Chippenham, 
Gloucestershire, the residence of her brother, 
Miss Eliza Lumley. She was the only daughter 
of the late J. Lumley, esq., by his wife Eliz«beth, 
daughter of Robert Andrew, esq., of Harleston- 
park, Northants. The Lumleys of Harleston ani 
of Horton are a braneh of the same family as 
that represented by the Earl of Scarborough. 

Feb. 9. At Milford, South Wales, George Noel 
Clarke, esq., late Captain 17th Lancers. 

At Ardsheal, Bermuda, aged 65, Duncan 
Stewart, esq., Lincoln’s Inn, barrister-at-law, 
Her Majesty Attorney-General for the colony. 

Feb. 10. At Rodney-bdgs., New Kent-road, 
aged 72, Mrs. Catherine Louisa Burrett, formerly 
of West Carberry, Ireland ; stated in the “Times” 
to be ‘“‘a descendant of O’Mahony the Fair and 
the Princess Sarah, daughter of Brian Borohme.” 

Feb.11. At Dabton, Dumfriesshire, aged 47, 
Jane Christiana Maxwell, youngest and only 
surviving dau. of the late Lieut.-Col. Geo. Max- 
well, younger, of Carruchan. 

At Sunderland, aged 92, Mr. Jacob Joseph, 
a Jewish Rabbi, formerly a silversmith, in the 
High-st., Sunderland, and the oldest tradesman 
in the parish. Mr. Joseph was a native of Am- 
sterdam, and came to Sunderland when scarcely 
21 years of age, as a teacher in the family of 
Mr. Samuel, the father of his first wife. He had 
been educated at the Hebrew College, Amster- 
dam, and stood second on the list of persons 
eligible for the office of Chief Rabbi to some of 
the synagogues in Holland. In Sunderland he 
at once entered upon the office of Rabbi, which 
he held for a few years at a salary; but on his 
entering on business he gave up his salary, 
though he continued to officiate up to within two 
or three years of his death. The deceased car- 
ried on his business as a jeweller and silversmith 
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for close upon seventy years—during fifty-six of 
which he occupied a shop in the High-st., a little 
‘above the Exc!:ange, and stood high in the esti- 
mation of his fellow-townsmen ; he only quitted 
it a few months before his death. Asa Hebrew 
and Chaldee scholar he was much esteemed, not 
only in England, but on the Continent. The de- 
ceased’s death was extremely calm and peaceful. 
He was surrounded by a number of relatives, 
and was in his usual state of health, chatting and 
joking in the family circle, and had walked to 
the head of the stairs leading from his room, 
when he suddenly fell down. He was at once 
conveyed to bed, and died without a struggle, 
his features retaining their placid smile. His 
death was in aceordanee with an oft-expressed 
wish through life. His remains were interred 
in the portion of Bishopwearmouth Cemetery 
allotted tothe members of the Jewish persuasion. 
lt was attended by a number of relatives and 
some Christian friends, and an oration was de- 
livered by Mr. David Joseph, a nephew of the 
deceased, 

Feb. 12. Lieut.-Gen. John Leslie (mentioned 
at p. 354) entered the army in 1806. He was at 
the taking of Travancore in 1808, and at the cap- 
ture of Bourbon and the Isle of France in 1810; 
after which he served in Java, and was present 
at the engagements on the 10th, 22nd, and 26th 
of August, 1811. He served also in the Pindaree 
war in 1817, and afterwards with the army of 
occupation in France. For his services he had 
been made a Companion of the Royal Hanoverian 
Guelphic Order, and had received the silver war 
medal and one clasp for Java, In Sept. 1857, he 
was appointed Colonel of the 35th (Royal Sussex) 
Regt. of Foot, on the death of Gen. Sir George 
Berkeley. 

Feb. 13, At Rosnalee, eo. Cork, William, second 
son of the late Nicholas Philpott Leader, esq., of 
Dromagh Castle. 

Capt. Heartley, (mentioned at p. 354,) was for- 
merly a resident at Kennington, near Ashford, 
Kent. He lost his hand im firing a cannon on the 
occasion of a review at Eastwell-park, and the 
noble owner, the late Ear] of Winchilsea, repre- 
sented the case so strongly to King William IV. 
and Queen Adelaide, as to secure to him the ap- 
pointment of one of the Military Knights of 
Windsor. 

Feb. 14. In Lonsdale-sq., Islington, aged 77, 
Wm. Cox Dautrey, esq., author of *‘ The Bible in 
Palestine,” &c. 

At Berkeley-ledge, Southampton, Capt. John 
Chamberlayne, R.N., last surviving son of Adm. 
Chas. Chamberlayne, of Maugersbury, Glouces- 
tershire. 

At Kennington, Elizabeth, dau. of the late Wm. 
Manners, esq., of Lambeth, and niece of the late 
Countess of Dysart. 

Feb. 15. In Upper Bedford-pl., Russell-square, 
Sarah, wife of Christopher Temple, esq., Q.C. 

Sarah, widow of Capt. Henry Festing, R.A. 

Feb. 16. At Paris, aged 78, the Dowager Lady 
Congleton. Her Ladyship (Caroline Elizabeth) 
was the eldest dau. of John, first Earl of Portar- 
lington, and was born in 1782, She married in 
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1801 Sir Henry Brooke Parnell, bart., formerly 
80 well known in the political world as the Anti- 
Corn-Law and Pro-Catholic M.P. for Portar- 
lington (for twenty-seven years), the Queen’s 
County, and for Dundee. Sir Henry was Pay- 
master-General of the Forces and Treasurer of 
the Navy from April, 1835, to June, 1841, and 
was created Baron Congleton of Congleton in 
1841. His Lordship committed suicide in 1842, 
leaving a widow and three sons and three daus. 
Of the sons, the eldest is the present Lord Con- 
gleton, who has recently become somewhat re- 
markable as a dissenting preacher, and who is 
married to an Armenian lady ; the second is the 
Hon. Henry William Parnell, presumptive heir 
to the title; the third the Hon. and Rev. G. D. 
Parnell. Of the daughters, the eldest, Caroline 
Sophia, married in 1831 the Rev. Dr. Longley, 
Head Master of Harrow, now Lord Archbishop 
of York, and died in 1858; the second married 
Lord Henry Moore, and is mother of the Marquis 
of Drogheda; and the third married Edward, 
fifth Earl of Darnley, and‘is mother of the pre- 
sent Earl. 

At St. George’s-ter., Canterbury, aged 62, Jas. 
W. Bain, esq., younger son of the late Lieut.-Col. 
Bain, of Easter Livelands, Stirlingshire. The 
deceased was a man of very eccentric habits, and 
although apparently paying but little attention 
to his individual dress or comforts, he gave to the 
poor a great portion of his ample income, select- 
ing as the objects of his charity persons of the 
meanest class in society, who, he would say, 
** would have no friends and might starve if he 
did not befriend them.” 

At Antigua, Ann, wife of Sir William Snagg, 
Chief Justice of that island. 

At the Heath, Salop, aged 67, Lieut.-Col. Sir 
Wm. Henry Clerke, bart., of Mertyn, Flintshire. 
The deceased was born in 1793, and was the eldest 
son of the Rev. Sir W. H. Clerke, bart. He en- 
tered the army as Ensign in the 52nd Light In- 
fantry in 1811, and for his services he obtained 
the Peninsula medal with four clasps, and the 
Waterloo medal. He succeeded his father as 
ninth baronet in 1818, and married in 1820 the 
dau. of Geo. Watkin Kenrick, esq., of Mertyn, 
in theco. of Flint (by his first wife, Miss Foulkes 
of Mertyn), by whom he had issue four sons and 
one dau. He is succeeded in his title and estate 
by his eldest son, Wm. Henry, born in 1822, who 
married in 1849 the eldest dau. of Robert Gosling, 
esq., of Botleys-park, Surrey. Sir William was 
a magistrate and deputy-lieutenant for Flintshire, 
and served the office of high sheriff of that county 
in 1848. 

Sir William Burnett, (mentioned at p. 354,) was 
appointed a medical officer in the navy in 1795, 
and Physician and Inspector of Hospitals to the 
Mediterranean fleet in 1810; he became Medical 
Commissioner of the navy in 1822, and subse- 
quently Director-Gen. of the Medical Depart- 
ment of the navy; and he was Physician in Or- 
dinary to his late Majesty William IV. He was 
present at the battles off Cape St. Vincent, at the 
Nile, and at Trafalgar, for which services he was 
made a K.C.B., and decorated with four war 
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medals. He wasa Fellow of the Royal Society, 
and of the Royal College of Physicians, London. 

Feb. 17. In Brook-st., Grosvenor-sq., William 
Gray, esq., late 80th Regt., of Caur Gray, For- 
farshire, N.B. 

At Seaton, the wife of Capt. W. H. Moore, R.N. 

In Sloane-st., Harriet, relict of Wm. Preston 
Lauder, M.D., F.R.S.E., and sister to the late 
Lieut.-Gen. Thomas Dalmer, C.B., Col. of the 
47th Regt. 

Feb. 18. In Brunswick-sq., Penrith, aged 71, 
Major-Gen. A. R. Harrison, Royal Artillery. 

Aged 40, William Henry Lucas Butt, esq., of 
Stanborough-house, Halwell, Devon. 

At the Lodge, East Cowes, aged 85, Mrs. Auldjo, 
of Bryanston-sq., relict of John Auldjo, esq., of 
Mottingham-house, Kent. 

At Broxbourne, Herts, after a protracted ill- 
ness, aged 65, Chas. Jas. Beart, esq., R.N. 

At Hastings, aged 48, Thomas Waters, esq., 
Clerk of the Peace for the city of Worcester. 

Aged 42, Henry, third son of the late Hon. and 
Rey. Frederick Pleydell Bouyerie. 

At Heidelberg, aged 62, Isabella, widow of 
Major George Goodall. 

At Craven-house, St. Michael’s, Wakefield, 
aged 84, Caroline, eldest dau. of the late John 
Cooksey, esq., M.D., and sister of the late Hon. 
Mrs. H. D. Erskine. 

Feb. 19. At Leamington, Louisa Eliza, wife of 
Lieut.-Col. Edward Lynch Blosse. 

At Torquay, aged 25, Arthur Geo. Hastings, of 
the War Office, second surviving son of the late 
W. Warren Hastings. 

In York-ter., Cheltenham, Harriet Pierson, 
widow of Lieut.-Col. R. Robertson, Bombay 
Army. 

In Montagu-sq., aged 92, Catherine, relict of 
John Hector Cherry, esq., Member of Council, 
Bombay Presidency. J 

At the Charter-house, Ellen Sophia, dau. of 
the Rev. Geo. Currey, preacher of the Charter- 
house. 

In York-pL, ‘Portman-square, aged 70, Anne, 
relict of Capt. Wm. Dowers, R.N. 

At Wombourn Vicarage, the residence of her 
son-in-law, Anna, widow of John Merrott Ste- 
phens, esq., of St. Lucia, West Indies, and for- 
merly of Maisemore-lodge, Gloucestershire. 

Feb. 20. In Lower Berkeley-st., Portman-sq., 
General Dyson, Her Majesty's Indian Army, Col. 
18th Bombay Native Infantry. 

At Grove-cottage, Hackney-rd., aged 75, Capt. 
John Taylor Utlay, R.N. 

Feb. 21. At Upper Ottery, near Honiton, 
Devon, aged 29, Richard, third son of the Ven. 
Archdeacon Rushton, D.D., Vicar of Blackburn, 
Lancashire. 

At Chettle, Dorset, aged 60, Edw. Castleman, 
esq., a Magistrate and Deputy-Lieut. for the co. 
of Dorset. 

At Wilcove, near Devonport, aged 64, Capt. 
Graham Hewett, R.N. 

At Dyrham-lodge, Clifton-pk., M. Campbell, 
widow of Major-Gen. Campbell, late Lieut.-Col. 
of the 5lst Light Infantry. 

Killed in an engagement with the natives, on 
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the banks of the river Gambia, Western Africa, 
aged 20, James Hamilton, Mate of H.M.S. “ Ar- 
rogant,” younger son of the late Rev. James 
Hamilton, Rector of Beddington. 

Feb. 22. At Audley End, aged 40, Richard 
Cornwallis, fourth Baron Braybrooke. 

At Ruyton-hall, Shropshire, aged 70, Amelia, 
widow of John Herbert Harrington, esq., for- 
merly Member of the Supreme Council of Bengal. 
* At Wickham, Hants, aged 85, Harriet, widow 
of Capt. John Wainwright, R.N., C.B., Lieut.- 
Governor of Royal Naval College, Portsmouth. 

At Exmouth, Emily, eldest dau. of the late 
Robert Cawne, esq., of London, and granddau. 
of Sir Francis Gosling. 

At Rhydela-bank, Trentishoe, North Devon, 
aged 58, Amelia Elizabeth, youngest dau. of the 
late Rev. William Griffiths, formerly Vicar of 
St. Issey, Cornwall. 

Feb. 23. At his residence, Fareham, Hants, 
aged 84, Thomas Watts, esq. 

Aged 49, Richard Harrison, esq., Woodlesford- 
house, J.”. for the borough of Leeds. 

At Bellgrove, near Campbell-town, Argyllshire, 
aged 74, William Munro, esq., Inspector-General 
of Hospitals. 

At Coldstream, aged 82, and in the fifty-fifth 
year of bis ministry, Dr. Adam Thomson, author 
of “Consolation for Christian Mourners,” &c., 
and well known for his efforts against the patent 
right of Bible printing in Scotland and to cheapen 
the Holy Scriptures. 

Feb. 24. At Clifton, aged 61, Lieut.-Col. the 
Hon. Charles Alexander Wrottesley, late of the 
29th Regiment. The deceased was the second 
son of Sir John Wrottesley, bart., of Wrottesley- 
hall, Staffordshire, (who was raised to the peer- 
age as Baron Wrottesley, July 11, 1838,) by his 
first marriage, with the Lady Caroline Bennet, 
daughter of Charles, fourth Earl of Tankerville, 
He was born Oct. 21, 1799, and entered the army 
at an early age. He served with the 15th Lancers 
at the siege of Bhurtpore, in 1825-6; was after- 
wards in the 7th Dragoons, became Lieut.-Col. 
of the 29th Foot in 1839, and retired from the 
army in 1848, 

At Cheltenham, aged 79, Mary Girdlestone, 
dau. of the late Rev. John Girdlestone, for many 
years Incumbent of Thorney, Cambridgeshire. 

At Stirling, aged 69, William Galbraith, esq., 
of Blackhouse, Town-clerk of Stirling. 

Feb. 25. In Cavendish-sq., suddenly, aged 66, 
the Countess of Roden. Her ladysbip, Maria 
Frances Catherine, was second dau. of Thomas, 
twenty-second Lord Le Despencer, and was born 
on September 22, 1794; and by the Earl of Roden, 
whom she married on June 9, 1813, she leaves 
surviving issue—Elizabeth, Marchioness of Lon- 
» donderry; Frances, Countess of Gainsborough ; 
Maria, widow of the Hon. Chas. Weld Forester ; 
Colonel the Hon. Strange Jocelyn, married to 
a daughter of Lord Broughton; and the Hon. 
William N. Jocelyn, belonging to the diplomatic 
corps. 

At Sutton, Surrey, aged 72, Mr. John Green- 
wood Lund, gentleman gaoler of Her Majesty’s 
Tower of London. He was formerly in the 
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Grenadier Guards. ‘‘ He held the appointment 
of headsman at the Tower of London, whose 
duty it was to decapitate all state criminals. 
This sinecure is in the gift of the Constable, but 
most likely the situation will be abolished, as in 
the case of the gentleman yeoman porter on the 
death of Mr. Murray. The last state execution 
took place in 1746, at the time of the Scotch re- 
bellion. The salary is £80 per annum, with an 
excellent house. Mr. Lund was only seen at the 
Tower when the half-yearly muster took place, 
and had his position on the right of the warden, 
with a large bright hatchet on his shoulder.”’— 
United Service Gazette. 

At Leamington, aged 16, Mildred Violct, 
youngest dau. of the Hon. and Rev. Grantham 
M. Yorke. . 

At Swilley-house, near Devonport, aged 72, 
Robert Moon Oliver, esq. He was formerly a 
navy agent at Plymouth, and esteemed a man 
of great business capacity, but of late years he 
was alleged to have fallen into an almost childish 
state, which gave rise very recently to a law- 
suit between some members of his family. The 
jury, however, decided that he was still compe- 
tent to the management of his affairs, 

Feb. 26. At Bellfield, Banchory-Ternan, aged 
64, Francis Adams, M:D., LL.D. 

Mr. J. Cross, whose noble picture of *‘ Richard 
the First pardoning the Archer” gained a prize 
at Westminster, and occupies a place in he 
Houses of Parliament. 

At Twickenham, Elizabeth, wife of the Rev. 
James Hoby, D.D. 

At Matlock, Derbyshire, aged 60, Mr. John 
Royal. He was for twenty-five years the inter- 
preter and confidential attendant of the late Duke 
of Devonshire, and for the last twenty-one years 
an officer of the House of Lords. 

At Campsall-hall, near Doncaster, aged 77, 
Jane, widow of Charles Thorold Wood, esq., of 
South Thoresby, Lincolnshire, and only dau. 
of the late Sir John Thorold, bart., M.P. 

At his residence, Parklands, Gloucestershire, 
aged 64, Major Maurice Cely Trevilian, of Midel- 
ney, Somersetshire, of the exhaustion ensuing 
on a severe attack of diphtheria. 

At Barnstaple, aged 67, Mr. William Petter, 
formerly, and for many years, Postmaster of 
that town. 

Feb. 27. At Whitchurch, Glamorganshire, 
aged 32, Richard Blakemore Booker, eldest sur- 
viving son of the late T. W. Booker Blakemore, 
esq., M.P., of Velindra, in the same county, and 
the Leys, Herefordshire. 

At Belsay Castle, Lady Mary, wife of Sir Chas. 
Monck, bart. 

At Perleppe, in Hungary, aged 38, Frederick, 
third son of the late W. Wingfield Yates, of Park- 
fields, Staffordshire, esq., Major in the Austrian 
lst Light Dragoons, Knight Commander of the 
Lion and Sun, and decorated with the Order of 
Military Merit. 

Feb. 28. At Trentham, aged 74, George Gran- 
ville, Duke and Earl of Sutherland, K.G. See 
Ositvary. 

In Edinburgh, 
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last surviving dau. of the late Sir Alexander 
Penrose Cumming Gordon, bart., of Altyre and 
Gordonstown. 

At Fysche-hall, Knaresborough, aged 73, Hugh 
George Christian, esq., late Bengal Civil Service, 
second son of Sir Hugh Clobury Christian, Rear- 
Admiral of the Blue, K.B. 

Lately. Aged 80, at his villa in the environs 
of Padua, where he had long resided, the cele~ 
brated soprano singer Velluti, one of the most 
successful interpreters of Rossini’s music. It 
was for him that Meyerbeer composed his J? 
Crociato, and Rossini his Aureliano en Palmira. 
Velluti was formerly one of the singers in the 
Sistine Chapel, and about forty years since he 
appeared in England, but his reception was such 
as to induce him to make but a very brief 
stay. 

March. At Brighton, aged 56, Walter Hulme, 
esq., late Her Majesty’s Chief Justice of the Su- 
preme Court, Hongkong. 

At Bombay-house, Bridge of Allan, N.B., Mrs. 
John MacLauchlan, only sister of David Roberts, 
R.A. 

At Munich, aged 49, Elizabeth, eldest dau. of 
the late M. Hoper, esq., of Old Burlington-st., 
and Ashford, Hants, and granddau. of the late 
Rev. J. Hoper, Vicar of Steyning, Sussex. 

At Braidwood, near Carluke, Mr. Andrew An- 
derson, well known to draught-players as the 
**Champion of Scotland.”” Mr. Anderson was a 
stocking-weaver by trade, and continued to work 
at that business until within a short period of 
his death. Some years ago he published a work 
entitled ‘“‘ The Game of Draughts,” whick is re- 
garded as an authority on the subject. 

March 2. At Edgbaston, aged 76, Mr. Wm. 
Miller, formerly Secretary to the General Hos- 
pital, Birmingham. 


In Alexander-sq., Brompton, aged 49, George 


Stubbs, artist. 

At Hyéres, France, Eliza, eldest dau. of the 
late Capt. James Gilbert, Royal Artillery, and 
granddau. of the late Gen. Sir Anthony Farring- 
ton, bart., Royal Artillery. 

At Tallentire-hall, Cumberland, aged 80, Wm. 
Browne, esq. 

In Hoxton-sq., aged 66, Thos. Tolfree, thirty- 
three years cook to the Queen’s scholars, West- 
minster. 

At Maynard’s Spital, Canterbury, (where he 
had been an inmate for fifteen years,) aged 87, 
William Beale, who was by trade a baker, and 
sixty years since in b in Winch He 
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was a strange mixture of kindness and simplicity, 
but when he had the means he was ever ready 
to assist the unfortunate, and while in business 
it was his custom to have many pieces of beef 
sent round to needy families at Christmas. He 
was a bachelor and very singular in his habits 
and appearance; and his simplicity was often 
played on by designing persons, who more than 
once induced him to publish addresses offering 
himself as a candidate for the representation of 
the city ; he fully believed he should be returned, 
and seriously commenced his canvass, overlook- 
ing the fact of his being in an almshouse. 
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March3. At Worcester College, Oxford, aged 
21, John, only son of Thomas Hayward-Southby, 
esq., of Caswell, Berks. 

At Duxford Vicarage, near Cambridge, aged 
18, Herbert Molyneux, fourth son of James 
Wentworth Buller, esq., of Downes, M.P. for 
North Devon. 

At his residence, Garrick’s-villa, aged 85, Sil- 
vanus Phillips, esq. 

In Dean-st., Park-lane, at an advanced age, 
Anna Maria, widow of the Hon. Charles B. Agar. 
She was the only dau. and heir of Thomas Hunt, 
esq., of Mollington-hall, Cheshire, and sole heir 
of her great uncle, Henry Robartes, third Earl 
of Radnor, (extinct). She married, in 1804, the 
Hon. Charles Bagenal Agar, barrister-at-law, 
(who was the third son of the late James Agar, 
esq., of Gowran Castle, co. Kilkenny, afterwards 
first Viscount Clifden, in the peerage of Ireland,) 
but was left a widow in 1811. By him the de- 
ceased lady had issue an only ehild, Thos. James 
Agar-Robartes, esq., of Lanhydrock, Cornwall, 
M.P. for the eastern division of that county, who 
assumed, in 1826, the additional surname of Ro- 
bartes, and married, in 1839, Juliana, dau. of the 
late Right Hon. Reginald Pole Carew. 

At Dawlish, aged 51, Catharine Inman, dau. 
of the late Thomas George Shortland, esq., Com- 
missioner in H.M.’s Royal Navy. 

March 4. At Grove-hall, Hammersmith, aged 
24, Caroline, dau. of the late R. Grigg, esq., 
H.B.M. Consul at Mobile. 

At Loudwater, near High Wycombe, aged 89, 
Caroline, widow of Walter Beaumont, esq., of 
Bridgeford-hill, co. Nottingham. 

At Cheltenham, aged 82, Mary Ann, eldest 
dau. of the late Sir John Hales, bart., of Back- 
thorn, Lincoln, and Culham, Oxford. 

At Swansea, Elizabeth Harriett Selina, only 
surviving dau. of the late Rev. Watkin Morgan, 
A.M., Rector of Llanfaches, Monmouthshire. 

March 5. At the Hill, Whitchurch, Hants, 
aged 71, Charlotte, widow of Hart Davis, e-q., 
formerly Deputy+Chairman of the Board of 
Exeise, dau. of the late Major-Gen. Thomas 
Dundas, of Fingask, and of the Lady Elizabeth 
Eleanor, and granddau. of Alexander, ninth Earl 
of Home. 

At Great Chart, Kent, Catharine, relict of the 
Rev. R. Burnet, late Vicar of Bethersden, dau. 
of the late Capt. John Naylor, and sister of Major 
Naylor, Invalid Depét, Yarmouth. 

In Pelham-crescent, Brompton, aged 71, J. M. 
Maddox, esq., many years lessee of the Princess’s 
Theatre. 

At Tunbridge Wells, aged 72, Ann, wife of the 
Rev. W. T. Briggs. 

At Cheltenham, aged 68, Major Arthur O’Leary, 
of the 55th Regt. 

March 6. At Sudbury, Derbyshire, aged 72, 
the Hon. Mrs. Brooke Boothby, dau. of the third 
Baron Vernon. She married, in 1816, the Rev. 
Brooke Boothby, who died in 1829. 

At Ashford, Kent, aged 63, Edward Watson 
Simonds, banker. 

March 7. At Warneford-place, Highworth, 
Its, aged 57, Lady Harriet Elizabeth Wetherell 
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Warneford, widow of Sir Chas. Wetherell, knt., 
Recorder of Bristol, who died in 1846. She was 
the second dau. of Col. Warneford, and in 1847, 
by royal license, reassumed her maiden name. 

At Berwick-on-Tweed, Captain John Lennox 
Macartney, Paymaster Northumberland Artillery 
Militia. 

In Montagu-sq., Major Charles Bulkeley, for- 
merly of the 2nd Regt. of Life Guards. 

* At Ifield, near Crawley, Sussex, aged 48, Hen. 
Chas. Curtis, esq., third son of the late Sir Wm. 
Curtis, bart., and formerly of H.M.’s 85th Regt. 
of Light Infantry. 

March 8. At Comeyflower-house, Taunton, 
Elizabeth Mathias, dau. of John Lafont, esq., of 
Barns-lodge, King’s Langley, and widow of the 
Rev. D. Mathias, late Rector of Whitechapel, and 
Fellow of Brasenose College, Oxford. 

At Oxendean, Dunse, Berwickshire, Gen. Hen. 
James Riddell, K.H., Col. of the 6th Regt. of 
Foot. He served as Deputy-Assistant Quarter- 
master-Gen. at the capture of Copenhagen in 
1807, and as Assistant Quartermaster-Gen. on 
the eastern coast of Spain and at Genoa with 
the army under Lord Wm. Bentinck. 

At Whitehaven, aged 74, Geo. Harrison, esq., 
J.P. of Linethwaite and Whitehaven, co. Cum- 
berland. 

At Ripon, aged 46, John Thompson, esq., Sur- 
geon, and Deputy-Coroner for the liberty of 
Ripon. The deceased was the second son of the 
late Rev. John Thompson, Vicar of Thornton 
Steward, near Leyburn, and was Mayor of Ripon 
during 1849-50. 

March9. At Blackgang, Isle of Wight, Marian, 
wife of Sir Henry Meredyth Jervis-White-Jervis, 
bart. 

In Dartmouth-st., Westminster, aged 37, Lionel 
Gisborne, esq., Civil Engineer. 

At Croydon, aged 80, Rosa, widow of Dr 
Thomas, Deputy-Inspector-Gen. of Hospitals. 

At Cheltenham, aged 84, Lieut.-Col. Charles 
Steevens, formerly of H.M.’s 20th Regt. 

At the Vicarage, Mary Catherine, wife of the 
Rev, John Charles Lucena, Vicar of Ansley, 
Warwickshire. 

In Cumberland-st., Hyde-pk., aged 85, Gen, 
Sir Archibald Maclaine, K.C.B., Col. of the 52nd 
Light Infantry. See Onrrvary. 

March 10. At Nice, aged 88, Lady Kinloch, 
widow of Sir Alexander Kinloch, bart., of Gil- 
merton, 

In London, aged 52, Caroline Maria, widow of 
Andrew Nicholson Magrath, esq., late Director- 
Gen. of the Medical Department, Madras. 

At St. Clement’s Rectory, Hastings, aged 69, 
Emma, widow of George Borrett, esq. 

At Southernhay, Exeter, Mrs. Askew, widow of 
Major Askew, of Cheltenham. 

At Montauban, aged 82, the Rev. Francois 
Maurice Marzials, for many years Pastor Pre- 
sident of the Reformed Church at Montauban. 

In Palace-rd., Lambeth, aged 88, Mr. Wm. 
Roffey, well known for many years as the Dancing- 
master at Eton College and other establishments 
near London. 


March 11. At Brunswick-terrace, Brighton, 
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aged 75, Lieut.-Gen. Sir Lovell B. Lovell, K.C.B. 
and K.H. He was the eldest son of the late Mr. 
T. 8S. Badcock, and d the name of Lovell 
by sign-manual in 1840. He entered the army in 
1805, and attained the rank of Major-Gen. in 1854. 
In 1807 he served at the taking of Monte Video, 
and subsequently in the Peninsula, including ten 
general actions, forty minor affairs, and seven 
sieges. He was for many years Lieut.-Col. of 
the 15th Hussars, and was appointed Col. of the 
12th Dragoons in 1856. 

Aged 82, Major Wm. Dungan, late of the 17th 
Lancers. 

At Torquay, aged 20, Maria Louisa, dau. of the 
Rev. Frederick Fitzroy, Rector of Great Ring- 
stead, Norfolk. 

At Bournemouth, aged 24, Wm. Rivington 
Blackburn, youngest son of the Rev. John Black- 
burn, Rector of Yarmouth, in the Isle of Wight, 
and Prebendary of York. 

At Oakwell, Kent, aged 67, Margaret, widow of 
the Rev. James Hamilton, Vicar of St. Stephen’s, 
near Canterbury. 

Aged 70, Thos. Higgins Burne, esq., of Loynton- 
hall, Staffordshire, a Magistrate and Deputy- 
Lieut. of that county, 

In Maitland-street, Edinburgh, aged 90, Miss 
Elizabeth Douglas, last surviving dau. of the 
late Lieut.-Gen. John Douglas. 

March 12. At Bath, aged 53, Lieut.-Col. Ro- 
barts Wm. Elton, late 59th Bengal Native In- 
fantry. 

At Reading, aged 76, Catherine Sarah, third 
surviving dau. of the late John Peirce, esq., 
Cathedral Precincts, Canterbury. 

At Browne’s Hospital, Stamford, aged 103, 
William Ball. The deceased was a native of the 
village of Brigstock, and was brought up as a 
stonemason at King’s Ciiffe, and resided there 
until he became a bedesman at Stamford, thirty 
years ago. In early life he was a notorious 
poacher, deer-stealer, pugilist, wrestler, and the 

iate of abandoned characters; but he sud- 
deniy quitted these courses, and lived to obtain 
a very different reputation. 

March 13. In Brock-st., Bath, aged 86, Maria, 
wife of the Rev. Richard Harmar. 

In Moray-pl., Edinburgh, Miss Maria Jane 
MacGregor, younger dau. of the late Lieut.-Col. 
Malcolm MacGregor, of the 5th Ri gt. of Foot. 

At Tent-lodge, Coniston, aged 75, Jane, relict 
of the Rev. John Romney, of Whitestock-hall, 
North Lancashire. 

March 14. At Langley-pk., Norfolk, aged 79, 
Vice-Adm, Sir Wm. Beauchamp Proctor, bart. 
He was the eldest son of Sir Thomas Beauchamp 
Proctor, of Langley-park, Norfolk, by Mary, 
second daughter of Mr. Robert Palmer, of Son- 
ning, Berks., and was born October 14, 1781. 
He entered the navy in Sept. 1794, on board the 
“Stag,” 32, Captain Joseph Sydney Yorke, and 
on Aug. 22, 1795, assisted as Midshipman at the 
capture, on the coast of Norway, of the Batavian . 
frigate “‘ Alliance” (36 guns, 240 men), at which 
he was wounded. He was employed in the 
** Stag” on the Home station till January, 1798, 
and then joined the ‘‘ London,” 98, Captain J. C. 
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Purvis, at Lisbon. He served afterwards in the 
“ Flora” frigate, in the Mediterranean, the 
** Foudroyant,” 80, (flag-ship of Lord Keith,) 
and “‘La Diane” frigate, as Acting Lieutenant 
till Oct. 22, 1800; he obtained the Turkish gold 
medal for his services in Egypt.. He was ap- 
pointed in April, 1803, Commander of the “‘ Zebra” 
bomb, and subsequently commanded the “ De- 
daigneuse, 36, which vessel had a rencontre, 
Nov. 21, 1808, with the French 36-gun frigate 
** Semillante.” The latter vessel escaped, and 
Capt. Proctor was, at his own request, brought 
to trial, owing to a feeling of dissatisfaction 
which prevailed; when the verdict was * that 
his conduct had been marked by the greatest 
activity, zeal, and anxiety for the service; that 
the manceuvres of the ‘ Dedaigneuse,’ while in 
the presence of the enemy, were directed with 
judgment and skill very honourable to ‘Captain 
Proctor; and that the escape of the enemy’s 
frigate resulted entirely from the bad sailing of 
the ‘ Dedaigneuse.’”’ Captain Proctor returned 
home in November, 1809, and had not since been 
afloat. He attained flag-rank Nov. 23, 1841. 

At the Grove, Alverstoke, aged 72, Capt. Ed- 
mund Phillips Samuel, formerly of the 2nd Ma- 
dras Light Cavalry, and J.P. for Hants. 

March 15. At Lilford-hall, aged 59, Lord 
Lilford. 

At Winwick -cottage, Lancashire, aged 77, 
Georgiana, third dau. of the Rev. Geoffrey Horn- 
by, formerly Rector of Winwick. 

At her seat, Thurnham-hall, Lancaster, aged 
81, Miss Elizabeth Dalton. 

At Pau, Basses Pyrenees, aged 55, John, 
younger son of thej late Rev. Sir J. Godfrey 
Thomas, bart. 

At Prinsted-lodge, Emsworth, Margaret, wife 
of Major-General Anderson Gibsone, R.M.A., 
and third dau. of the late William Crew, esq., 
of Shelley-house, Essex. 

At Clifton, aged 60, James Fripp, esq., M.D. 

At the Rectory, High Laver, Essex, aged 68, 
Margaretta, dau. of the late Rev. John Darby, of 
Shelley, Essex. 

March 16. At Frogmore, H.R.H. the Duchess 
of Kent. See Osrrvary. 

Aged 87, John Henry Mandeville, esq., late 
Minister Plenipotentiary to the Argentine Re- 
public. He was born in Suffolk in 1773, and 
educated at Dedham School, and he was the old- 
est surviving member of the diplomatic service. 
His long career embraced an extraordinary va- 
riety of incidents and events. Asa boy he entered 
the navy ; he subsequently held a commission in 
a dragoon regiment; he was selected to be the 
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British agent in France for the exchange of pri- 
soners before the Peace of Amiens; he was at- 
tached to Lord Whitworth’s Embassy, he was 
secretary to Sir Arthur Paget at Vienna in 1805, 
and he afterwards served in the missions of 
Frankfort, Constantinople, Lisbon, Paris, &c. 
In 1835 he was appointed Minister Plenipotenti- 
ary at Buenos Ayres, where he remained for 
eleven years. Mr. Mandeville’s great experience 
of public affairs, and his memory, which ex- 
tended over the greater part of a century, ren- 
dered him a most agreeable companion, and he 
continued to fill a distinguished place in society 
to the last day of his protracted life. 

Marchi. At Milton-st., Dorset-sq., aged 55, 
Mr. Henry Hind, of the British Museum. 

At Lamorran Rectory, Maud, youngest child 
of the Hon. and Rev. J. T. Boscawen. 

At Woodburn, near Edinburgh, aged 85, Geo. 
Ross, esq., advocate, last surviving son of the 
late Admiral Sir John Lockhart Ross, of Balna- 
gowan, bart. 

March 18. At Chester, aged 64, John Kentish, 
esq., late of the H.E.I.C.’s Civil Service, and of 
Cheltenham. 

At Palace-gardens-terrace, Kensington, aged 
19, Herbert William, second son of Colonel 
Nicholas Palmer, late 56th Regiment. 

March19. At Upper Harley-st., aged 89, Sir W. 
Pym, K.C.B. He was the son of Mr. John Pym, of 
Pinley, Warwickshire, a descendant of John Pymof 
the Long Parliament. For many years he was con- 
nected with the medical department of the army, 
was made a Deputy-Inspector-General Decem- 
ber 20, 1810, and became Inspector-General Sep- 
tember 25, 1816. He’served in the 35th and 70th 
Regiments, and in a Light Infantry battalion in 
the West Indies during the expedition under 
General Sir Charles Grey, and subsequently on 
the staff at Gibraltar, Malta, and Sicily. Sir 
William was author of a treatise on the yellow 
fever, and he was knighted by William IV. in 
1830, on his return from Gibraltar, where he had 
volunteered his services during a destructive 
fever in 1823. 

At Dunragit, aged 71, Sir James Dalrymple 
Hay, bart. 

March 2%. At Banstead, Surrey, aged 90, 
Catherine, eldest surviving dau. of the late Peter 
Aubertin, esq. 

March 21. At her residence, Nortbampton- 
square, Ann, relict of George Roberts, esq., and 
only dau. of the late Wm. James Jacob, esq., of 
the Bank of England. 

March 22. At Woolwich, aged 69, Mary, 
widow of Major Bentham, R.A. 
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TABLE OF MORTALITY AND BIRTHS IN THE DISTRICTS OF LONDON 
(From the Returns issued by the Registrar- General.) 
DEATHS REGISTERED. 





| Deaths in Districts, &c., in the Week 
SUPERINTENDENT Area | Popula- ending Saturday, 
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PRICE OF CORN. 


Average ) Wheat. Barley. Oats. Rye. 
of Six 8. d. s. d. 8. d. s. d. 
Weeks. 54 2 39 1 23 2 35 3 
Week ending 

ak oe } 53 8 | 388 7 | 23 9 | 8410 | 





. PRICE OF HAY AND STRAW AT SMITHFIELD, Marcu 21. 
Hay, 22. 10s. to 51. 5s. — Straw, 11. 13s. to 11. 18s. — Clover, 47. Os. to 62. 15s. 
NEW METROPOLITAN CATTLE-MARKET, 

To sink the Offal—per stone of 8lbs. 


. 4d.to 5s. Od. | Head of Cattle at Market, Marcu 21. 
. Od. to 6s. 2d. 
. Od. to 6s. Od. 
. 6d. to Bs. Od. 
. Od. to Os. Od. 


COAL-MARKET, Marcu 22. 
Best Wallsend, per ton, 15s. 6d. to 18s. 9d. Other sorts, 13s. 0d. to 16s. 6d. 
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METEOROLOGICAL DIARY, sy H. GOULD, late W. CARY, 181, Stranp. 
From February 24 to March 23, inclusive. 
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FOR FAMILY ARMS. 
END Name and County to the Royal Heraldic Studio and Library; in a 


few days you will receive a Correct Copy of your Armorial Bearings. Plain Sketch, 
3s,; in Heraldic Colours, with written description, 6s.; Large Size, 12s. Family Pedigrees, 
with original grant of Arms, to whom and when granted, the origin of the name, all traced 
from authentic records, fee Two Guineas. An Index, containing the names of nearly all 
Persons entitled to use Arms, as extracted from the British Museum, Tower of London, 
Heralds’ College, &c., &c. The Manual of Heraldry, 400 Engravings, 3s. 6d., post free.— 
By T. CULLETON, Genealogist, 25, Cranbourn-street, corner of St. Martin’s-lane, London, 
W.C. The Heraldic Colours for Servants’ Liveries, 5s. 


ARMS, CRESTS, &c. 


NGRAVED in the Best Style. Crest on Seals or Rings, 7s. On Stcel 
Die, 5s. Injtials, 1s. 6d. per Letter, Book Plate, Engraved with Arms, 10s.; or Crest, 
5s. Postage and Registered Letter, 1s, extra—T. CULLETON, Heraldic Engraver by 
Appointment to the Queen, 25, Cranbourn-street, corner of St. Martin’s-lane, London, W.C. 


SOLID GOLD RING (18 Caret, Hall Marked), 


pga with Crest, 42s.; Large Size, for Arms, 75s. On receipt of 
P. O. order the sizes will be sent to select from.—T. CULLETON, Seal Engraver, 25, 
Cranbourn-street, corner of St. Martin’s-lane, London, W.C. 


STAMP YOUR OWN PAPER 


yiti Arms, Crest, Initials, or Name and Address, by means of CULLE- 
TON’S PATENT EMBOSSING PRESS, 15s.; Best Make, 21s. Any person 
can use them.—T. CULLETON, Die Sinker to the Board of Trade, 25, Cranbourn- street, 
corner of St. Martin’s-lane, London, W.C, 


FAMILY ARMS, &c. 
MBLAZONED for Painting on Carriages or Needlework, 6s.; Best Style, 


12s, Gothic and Modern Monograms Designed, 5s. Arms Quartered, Impaled, and 
Painted on Vellum, according to the laws of Heraldry —T. CULLETON, Seal Engraver 
and Die Sinker, 25, Cranbourn-strect, corner of St. Martin’s-lane, London, W.C, 


WEDDING CARDS, 


Fok Lady and Gentleman—50 each. 50 Embossed Envelopes, with Maiden 
Name Printed Inside, 13s, Visiting Cards—a Copper Plate Engraved in any Style, 
with Name and 50 Cards, printed for 2s., post free —N.B. All Orders executed by return of 
post, for Stamps or Cash.—T. CULLETON, Seal Engraver and Die Sinker, 25, Cranbourn- 
street, corner of St. Martin’s-lane, London, W.C. 


THE PEN SUPERSEDED. 
U ARK your Linen. The best and only method of 
YO; LING, ) 




















Marking Linen, Silk, Stockings, Coarse Towels, or 
Re , Books, so as to prevent the Ink washing out, is with 
ei CULLETON’S PATENT ELECTRO -SILVER 
. ” S44 = =PLA'TES. By means of this novel invention a thou- 
sand pieces of Linen can be Marked in a few hours, 
Initials, 1s, each; Name, 2s. 6d,; Set of Moveable 
Numbers, 2s. 6d.; Crest Plate, 5s., with the necessary 

Directions for Use. Post free. 


Certificate from the eminent Dr, Sheridan Muspratt, 
a F.R.S., Professor of Chemistry, &c,:— 


“Several trials of Mr. CULLETON’S Patent Electro-Silver Plates, for Marking Linen, induce me to 
pronounce them excellent; the letters are beautifully marked, in a deep black colour, without blotting 5 
and after a long boiling, with either Potass or Soda, they remain unaltered, Other Plates which I tried 
decomposed the Ink, and in many cases burned holes in the Linen. I can testify Mr.CU:LETON’S 
Plates are incorrodible, and will not hurt the finest fabric. 

(Signed) “SHERIDAN MUSPRATT, 
“* May lth, 1854. College of Chemistry, Liverpool.” 

All orders to be sent to the Patentee and Sole Maker, T. CULLETON, 25, Cranbourn- 
street, Corner of St. Martin’s-lane, London, W.C. 

*,* All Orders executed by return of Post. 








SUBSCRIPTION ISSUE 


. OF THE 


Rev. I. Scott’s Commentary on the Holy Bible, 


IN SIX VOLUMES, QUARTO. 
()F the above invaluable Commentary several thousand copies have been put 


into circulation within the last ten years. There are now NO COPIES TO BE HAD, but 
numerous inquiries continue to be made for the work. The Proprietors have, therefore, been 
induced to prepare for the immediate issue of another 
SUBSCRIPTION EDITION, 
and they would respectfully call attention to the subjoined announcement, feeling that they] 
have it in their power to offer to the public— 

THE GREAT MODERN COMMENTARY ON THE HOLY SCRIPTURES, 
on terms far more advantageous than those to which any other work of a similar. character 
has hitherto approximated. 

To furnish even a brief enumeration of the various testimonies which at different periods 
have been accorded to the surpassing excellence of this invaluable Commentary, not only by 
the clergy, but by Nonconformist ministers, would far exceed the limits of an ordinary an- 
nouncement, The late Bishop Wilson, of Calcutta, thus expressed himself :—‘‘ The capital 
excellency of this valuable and immense undertaking consists in its following, more closely }} 
than any other, the fair and adequate meaning of every part of Scripture, without regard to 
tthe niceties of human systems. It has a further and strong recommendation in its originality, 
You have in it the deliberate judgment of a masculine and independent mind on all the parts 
of Holy Scripture. Further, it is the comment of our age, presenting many of the last lights 
which history casts on the interpretation of prophecy ; obviating the chief objections which 
modern.annotators had advanced; and adapting the instructions of Scripture to the peculiar 
circumstances of the times in which we live.” 

To which the Rev. T. Hartwell Horne, Prebendary of St. Paul’s, in his elaborate work on 
the Scriptures, adds,—‘“ It is an act of bare justice to state, that the writer has never con- 
sulted Mr. Scott’s Commentary on difficult passages in vain. In every instance he found 
brief but solid refutations of alleged contradictions, which he could find in no other work in }} 
the English language.” 

The whole of the Critical and Explanatory Notes, with the Practical Reflections, and the 
other important parts of this work, underwent the Author’s careful revision; and he was 
engaged for about TEN YEARs in preparing an edition “ which should be the standard of the 
work as long as it might exist.’’ 

This is the Edition now offered to the public on the subjoined terms, and is the only one 
that has, or can have, the benefit of these final Additions and Emendations. _ The extent of 
these may be judged from the fact that upwards of Four Hundred Pages of Letter-press were 
added ; and, as they consist chiefly of Critical Remarks, their importance to the Biblical) 
student is at once apparent. a! 

The price at which it was originally published was Eicut Guineas. This was sub-q¢ 
sequently reduced to Six GuingEas, and it is now offered by subscription at 

THREE GUINEAS per Copy. 

At this exceedingly low rate the Proprietors guarantee to deliver a copy of this Work, 
complete in all respects, new, on good paper, and neatly bound in cloth, with all the Maps 
and Engravings. ss 

Immediately after this Subscription List is closed, the price will be raised. 

Persons desirous of availing themselves of this offer are requested to transmit their names, 
before the 30th pay or Jung, to the Publishers, accompanied with the sum of Ten Shillings 
per copy, as part payment, and as a guatantee to the Proprietors that all copies Will be taken 
up when this Subscription Edition is ready. The remainder of the Subscription\to be paid 
on the volumes being ready for delivery. 

As the Copies will be delivered in the order in which Subscribers’ names are’ received, 
immediate application is respectfully requested. 

Subscribers’ names must be sent before the 80th pay oF JUNE NEXT, accompanied with a 
Post-office Order for Ten Shillings, made payable to Wertheim, Macintosh, and Hunt, 24, 
Paternoster-row, who will return a receipt properly numbered. 





WERTHEIM, MACINTOSH, anno HUNT, 
24, PATERNOSTER-ROW, E.C.; AND 23, HoLLEs-sTREET, CAVENDISH-SQUARE, W. 
N.B.—Subscribers’ names can be received at either of the above places. 
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